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FORSYTH’S  LIFE  OF  CICERO.* 


Ev'key  scholar  has  been  for  some  time 
hailing  as  an  event  the  publication  of  a 
new  work  by  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  author 
of  Jfortensius  can  not  write  more  than  the 
learned  world  will  be  glad  to  thank  him 
for ;  and  the  life  of  Cicero,  of  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  open  to  his  pen,  is  the  one,  if  we 
may  speak  as  their  organ,  on  which  they 
will  most  readily  welcome  his  assistance. 
Unlike  m.any  other  erudite  authors,  the 
weight  of  his  lore  is  never  in  dispro¬ 
portion  to  the  power  of  his  wing ; 
and  there  is  about  all  he  offers  us  such 
grace  of  style,  and  accuracy  of  thought, 
that  the  worth  of  the  industry  he  owes 
chiefly  to  himself  is  only  enhanced  by 
those  higher  gifts  of  good  taste  and  com- 
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prehensive  judgment  which  come  rather 
from  nature. 

Among  the  well-known  historical  divi¬ 
sions  into  which  the  Life  of  Cicero  natu¬ 
rally  falls,  incomparably  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  supplied  by  his  exile.  The 
penalty  of  banishment,  more  common  in 
ancient  times  than  even  in  the  epochs 
which  have  made  these  islands  a  landing- 
st.age  for  the  entrances  and  exits  of  dis- 
dinguished  proscripts,  was  a  more  inte¬ 
resting  element  in  the  lives  of  their  great 
men  than  any  cursory  attention  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  The  Greeks,  whose 
acumen  no  truth  in  the  large  volume  of 
political  philosophy  was  to  escape,  pro- 
verbialized  their  experience  in  a  solemn 
warning  against  the  returned  exile ;  and 
that  the  school  opened  by  Marius,  and 
continued  by  Tibenus,  taught  the  Romani 
10 
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the  same  tragic  lesson,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  sentiment  which  Suetonius  gives 
as  an  aphorism  of  the  time : 

“  Regnabit  sanguine  raulto  ! 

Ad  regnum  quisquis  venit  ab  exilio.” 

Made  the  severest  of  pnnishmi^nts,  less, 
perhaps,  by  that  exaggerated  patriotism 
and  love  of  the  city  to  which  Mr.  Forsyth 
attributes  it,  than  by  the  acrimonious  feel¬ 
ing  existing  among  the  few  states  where 
alone  a  civilized  asylum  could  be  found,  it 
brought  into  play  few  of  those  sweetening 
influences  which  our  great  poet,  schooled 
under  milder  influences  of  religious 
thought,  connects  with  the  teachings  of 
adversity ;  and  not  unfrequeutly  the 
hoarded  wrong,  fermenting  to  a  poison 
in  the  calm  of  years,  reacted  in  calamities 
which  have  given  history  some  of  her 
darkest  pages. 

The  special  interest  lent  to  most  of 
these  banishments  by  the  union  of  singu¬ 
lar  influences  that  brought  them  about,  is 
heightened,  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  by  the 
circumstance  that  his  greatness  as  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar  was  set  off*  by  an 
almost  unexampled  elevation  as  a  philos-  j 
opher.  The  test  of  so  great  an  adversity  j 
seemed  all  that  w'as  wanting  to  complete  \ 
the  glory  of  a  man  who,  having  eminently  j 
served  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  magistrate,  ! 
and  been  hailed  by  them  as  the  father  of  j 
his  country,  claimed  the  further  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  to  illustrate  to  them 
the  lofty  teachings  to  which  Plato  had 
consecrated  his  honeyed  pages,  and  Soc¬ 
rates  given  his  life.  As  in  the  severer  ! 
trial  of  the  Greek  sage,  it  might  well  have  ! 
been  asked  that  “  no  suppliant  voice  | 
should  have  been  heard  from  such  lips,”  | 
that  no  such  honor  of  our  common  hu-  j 
man  nature  should  “  have  struck  sail  in  j 
the  mid  course  of  its  glory.”*  We  know  | 
unfortunately  how  much  it  was  otherwise. 
His  failure  attracted  the  reproaches  of 
even  the  obsequious  Atticais,  and  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  disdainful  sneers  of 
Jiolingbroke.  M.ade  the  subject  of  very 
varying  commentary  by  Morabin,  Mi<ldle- 
ton,  Drumann,  and  Mommsen,  it  is  one  of' 
the 'advantages  we  owe  their  learned  dif- 1 
fenuices,  that,  with  the  aid  which  they  re- 1 
ceive  from  the  judicious  arbitration  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  it  is  pos-ible  to  reach  a  view-  ’ 
of  the  episode  iu  which  the  incidents  and  | 
actors  secure  more  of  their  full  worth  and 

•  Montaigne.  ' 


characteristic  vitality,  than  attaches  to  the 
estimates  of  partisan  writers. 

Cicero  was  born,  like  his  friend  Julius 
Ctesar,  with  the  happiest  qualities  of  mind 
and  body.  He  had  early  mastered  the 
written  knowledge  of  his  lime,  and  had 
then  the  rare  advant.age  of  accomplishing 
himself,  as  a  politician  and  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  in  the  society  of  every  person  of 
note  in  the  Greek  and  Homan  common¬ 
wealths.  He  had  written  and  discoursed 
on  every  subject  of  human  thought  with  a 
grace  and  power  scarcely  if  ever  rivaled ; 
had  added  to  the  triumphs  of  literature 
and  oratory  every  important  trust,  from 
quaestor  to  dictator,  which  the  republic 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  public  men  ; 
and,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  these 
multiplied  distinctions,  was  enjoying  so 
preeminent  an  authority  with  every  order 
m  the  state  as  to  have  been  caressed  and 
feared  by  the  three  powerful  aspirants  to 
a  joint  despotism,  of  which  he  was  the 
most  formidable  opponent.  Such  was  the 
extraordinary  man — his  every  opinion  an 
oracle  of  taste,  his  lightest  word  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  history,  his  every  act  an  element 
in  the  government  of  almost  a  universe — 
w’hom  we  propose  to  study  in  the  down¬ 
fall  which  8ur|)rised  him  in  the  full  career 
of  his  greatness,  and  engul plied  him  in 
calamities  so  overwhelming  that  they  al¬ 
most  forced  on  him  question  of  his  own 
identity,  and  in  fact  so  changed  his  person 
as  to  have  jilaced  it  beyond  a  brother’s 
recognition. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul  used  to  explain 
his  fall  from  power  by  the  statement  that 
on  three  exceptional  occasions  he  had  been 
rude  to  a  courtesan,  to  a  military  inspect¬ 
or,  and  to  an  obscure  civil  employe  ;  and 
that  while  the  lady  became  virtually  queen 
of  France,  the  others  had  risen  to  be 
ministers  of  state.  By  some  such  fatality 
Cicero,  who  was  painstaking  in  avoiding 
personal  acerbitv,  and  in  conciliating 
friendships  —  “  Promtissimus  erat  ad 
unumquemvis,  etiam  vilissimum  hominem, 
demerendum,  adulandumque,”  says  an 
authority — had  provoked  against  himself 
a  single  enmity  which  sufficed  to  bring 
him  down  from  the  most  brilliant  position 
which  the  honest  efibrts  of  genius  and 
sterling  industry  had  ever  succeeded  in 
attaining. 

Publius  Clodius  was  one  of  those  men, 
so  often  turning  up  in  the  critical  epochs 
of  large  societies,  who,  without  the  qual¬ 
ities  to  occupy  a  transcendent  position, 
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yet,  by  the  exerci.se  of  a  rude  ability  and  , 
ruder  recklessness,  often  succeed  in  dis-  i 
placing  the  higher  prudence  of  genius,  ! 
and  in  giving  new  and  unexpected  turns  | 
to  the  course  of  events.  The  tragical  ' 
death  which  overtook  him  in  early  man¬ 
hood,  in  the  mid  course  of  his  mischievous  , 
activity,  has  bequeathed  his  character  to  j 
us  under  circumstances  which  leave  nearly  I 
every  thing  in  it  undeveloped  save  its  in-  j 
famy  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  even  from  ' 
the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  from  whom  ^ 
alone  we  know  any  thing  of  him,  that  he  j 
possessed  qualities,  which,  if  allowed  to  ; 
mature  themselves,  would  have  marred  j 
the  greatness  of  Caesar  for  more  effectively  ' 
than  the  impracticable  virtue  of  Cato,  or 
the  mock  grandeur  of  Pompey,  or  even  , 
the  wary  probity  of  Cicero.  The  repre- 1 
sentative  of  an  illustrious  family,  tracing 
back  its  pedigree  to  the  foundation  of 
Uome,  and  claiming  among  its  ancestral 
honors  live  dictatorships,  seven  triumphs, 
and  four  times  as  many  consulates,  he  | 
early  proved  that,  however  much  a  patri-  j 
cian  by  descent,  he  had  by  character  a  I 
democratic  intensity  of  animal  energy ;  j 
and  established  in  his  earliest  manhood  ! 
that  conflict  between  his  position  and  con-  j 
duct  which  made  him  detested  by  his  own 
order  in  more  than  the  proportion  that  it  I 
attached  to  him  the  class  which  profited 
by  his  degradation. 

Even  in  those  the  worst  days  of  Roman 
debauchery  and  irreligion,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  citizen  to  have  reached  his 
thirty-fifth  year  with  a  worse  repute  in  all 
that  appertains  to  private  or  public  mo¬ 
rality.  He  had  been  so  deeply  initiated  in 
the  mysterious  conspiracy  by  which  Cati¬ 
line  sought  to  crush  hi.s  enemy  Cicero, 
and  subvert  the  jiower  of  the  senate,  that 
the  successes  of  his  later  life  against  the 
same  foe  won  him,  as  the  most  character¬ 
istic  of  compliments,  the  title  of  “Catiline 
the  Lucky.’  The  .seduction  of  his  three 
sisters,  the  forgery  of  wills,  confederacy 
Ill  every  plot  against  the  state,  with  a 
uniform  addiction  to  the  "wihlest  and  most 
depraving  forms  of  libertinism,  are  impu¬ 
tations  which  history  has  accepted  against 
him  with  more  than  her  customary  easy 
faith  ;  but,  in  Roman  opinion,  crimes  of 
this  character,  though  well  attested  and 
long  jiast  the  counting,  were  trifling,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  anii>itious  sacrilege  he 
commilti'd  in  presenting  himself  in  female 
attire  to  I’ompcia,  tlie  wife  of  Ctesar,  as 
she  and  the  most  respectable  matrons  of 


Rome  were  engaged  in  solemnizing  the 
inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  Bona  JJea. 
Curiously  enough,  and,  as  illuminated  by 
subsequent  events,  wonderfully  distinctive 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  statesmen, 
though  Ca*sar,  the  injured  husband,  while 
repudiating  his  wife  for  the  suspicion  of 
the  intrigue,  testified  to  the  judges  by 
whom  the  sacrilege  was  investigated  that 
he — the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and,  as  such, 
the  official  defender  of  the  public  faith — 
knew  of  no  circumstance  that  established 
the  guilt  of  Clodius,  Cicero,  who  had 
received  the  rake’s  friendly  visit  on  the 
very  day  of  the  profanation,  volunteered 
his  evidence  in  disproof  of  the  alibi  set 
up  in  his  favor.  In  the  elaborate  de- 
scrijition  of  the  trial  which  he  himself 
writes — meant,  too,  for  a  particular  friend 
of  Clodius — it  is  amusing  to  see,  by  the 
side  of  claims  to  a  friendly  moderation, 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  partisan  spirit 
which  must  have  animated  his  testimony. 
Dissatisfied,  like  most  of  his  patrician 
friends,  at  the  acquittal  which  followed, 
Cicero  took  every  opportunity  of  exclaim¬ 
ing  against  the  venal,  and  it  may  be 
added  worse  than  venal*  influences  under 
which  it  had  been  obtained.  The  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  orator’s  wit  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  special  pleasure  in  those  ex- 
ercitations  of  sarcastic  repartee  which  in 
our  days  of  stricter  punctilio  have  ceased 
to  be  an  amusement,  save  to  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  The  two  politicians  rarely 
met,  even  on  senatorial  cares  intent,  with¬ 
out  an  exchange  of  railleries  which  to- 
modern  ears  are  recommended  little  by 
their  wit,  and  less  by  their  decency.  Dn' 
some  of  these  occasions  Cicero  was  guilty 
of  the  indiscretion  of  repelling  some  scoff 
at  the  meanness  of  his  birth  by  retorts 
which  implied  that  the  aristocratic  trib¬ 
une’s  sister  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
humble  as  he  was,  favors  already  deigned 
to  her  brother,  as  to  most  others  of  her 
male  acquaintance ;  and  thus,  perhaps, 
were  thrown  the  last  and  most  enduring 
elements  of  a  lethal  bitterness  into  a  chal¬ 
ice  of  animosities  already  sufficiently  full. 
While  Cicero  on  his  side  was  upheld  by 
an  angry  spou-je,  menaced  in  her  conjugal 
rights,  the  slighted  and  outraged  Clodia 
made,  of  course,  common  cause  with  her 
brother ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  the 
vows  of  vengeance  which  the  incestuous 

•  “  Stupra  insujH'f  matronsrum  et  aclolcscentulo. 
rum  nobiiiuni  exacts  guat.’' — 8x.veca,  Ep.  97. 
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pair  formed  were  of  an  earnestness  un¬ 
common  m  human  quarrel ;  for  in  the 
campaign  now  opened  to  us  we  find  a  se¬ 
quence  and  a  systematic  astuteness  of 
attack  which  could  have  been  evidenced 
only  under  the  demoniacal  influence  of  a 
master-passion. 

While  looking  forward  to  the  means  of 
satisfying  this  cherished  vengeance,  Clo- 
dius  found  that  he  was  excluded  by  hier¬ 
archic  rules,  no  less  than  by  his  repute, 
from  any  early  prospect  of  that  consulate 
which  formed  the  principal  depository  of 
Roman  powder.  He  saw,  however,  that 
the  tribuneship,  which  in  critical  moments 
had  often  coped  with  the  higher  magis¬ 
tracy  in  importance,  and  which,  in  the 
bands  of  bold  politicians,  had  not  unfie- 
quently  held  in  suspense  the  fortunes  of 
the  republic,  might  serve  his  purposes  as 
well,  at  the  same  time  that  he  felt  that  it 
was  an  office  to  which  his  ill  repute  and 
the  democratic  tendencies  forced  on  him 
by  his  social  position  naturally  invited  him, 
Tliough  open  by  law  only  to  the  plebeian 
order,  by  which  alone  it  was  conferred, 
Clodius  knew  that,  though  disqualified  as 
a  patrician,  the  desertion  of  his  own  caste, 
under  the  formalities  of  plebeian  adoption, 
was  not  absolutely  prohibited.  Rut  the 
policy  was  novel  and  unseemly,  and  the 
first  step  not  without  its  difficulties.  There 
was  no  precedent  of  a  patrician  passing  so 
singular  a  slur  on  his  order.  The  rite  of 
adoption,  one  of  the  most  solemn  in  Ro¬ 
man  jurisprudence,  required  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  a  favorable  attestation  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  PontiflTs,  and  could  only  take  place 
when  no  circumstances  existed  to  imply 
its  bad  faith.  The  plebeian  father,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law,  ought  to  be  childless  ;  he 
was  required  to  be  old  enough  for  the  honor 
of  the  paternity  which  he  was,  in  some 
sense,  claiming ;  and  finally  he  was  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  in  the  world  that  promised 
both  pecuniary  advantage  and  civic  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  person  over  whom  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the  important 
rights  of  Roman  piiternity.  All  these  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  were,  curiously  enough, 
wanting  when  Clodius  came  forward  to 
abandon  his  order.  His  social  condition 
■(if  we  may  believe  his  enemies)  gave  him 
but  a  scanty  measure  of  even  plebeian  aid 
to  choose  from  ;  and  the  consul,  the  un¬ 
happy  husband  of  his  sister,  Clodia,  pub¬ 
licly  proclaimed  that  he  would  sooner  stran¬ 
gle  him  with  bis  own  hand  than  allow  such 
A  dishonor  to  be  cost  on  the  family  tree. 


The  only  means  that  remained -of  reaching 
his  object,  if  such  means  there  were,  lay 
in  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  great 
statesman,  who  was  virtually  monopoliz¬ 
ing*  the  consulate  of  the  year,  while  anx¬ 
iously  engaged  in  maturing  his  })rojected 
mastery  over  the  republic.  \Vilh  all 
Caesar’s  love  of  letters,  and  natural  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  genius  of  Cicero,  he  could 
not  but  see  that  the  antecedents,  no  less 
than  the  character,  of  lh.at  gifted  states¬ 
man  invested  him  with  a  high  and  dan¬ 
gerous  importance  in  the  complicated  knot 
of  Roman  politics  which  then  invited  the 
sword  of  another  Alexander.  As  an  ex- 
consul  solentnly  honored  with  the  legal 
titles  of  “  Father  of  his  Country,”  and 
“  Second  Founder  of  Rome,”  for  the  ability 
with  which  he  had  saved  the  senate  from 
the  most  dangerous  crisis  to  which  it  had 
perhaps  ever  been  exposed,  Cicero  was  the 
natural  leader  and  oracle  of  that  body  ;  f 
and  this  all  the  more  that,  unlike  Pompey, 
he  was  known  to  have  no  interest  save  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  freedom  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Caesar  felt,  too,  that  inferior  to  him¬ 
self  only  in  strength  of  character,  to  Pom¬ 
pey  only  in  military  influence  and  wealth, 
and  to  Cato  only  in  the  firmness  that  re- 
si.sts  alike  influence  and  intimidation — if 
wanting,  in  short,  the  high  characteristics 
that  fit  men  to  cope  on  easy  terms  with 
the  tragic  emergencies  which  mark  great 
eras  of  state  transformation,  he  was  yet 
unquestionably  superior  to  them  all  in 
those  qualities  of  learning,  eloquence,  vir¬ 
tue,  and  social  amenity,  which,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  civic  broils,  would  enable  him 
to  secure  a  preponderant  influence  for 
whatever  leader  he  might  choose  to  enroll 
under.  Nor  could  the  natural  chief  of  the 
Marian  faction — the  democratic  faction  of 
Rome — while  poising  the  question  how 
such  a  man  was  to  be  dealt  with,  forget, 
or  perhaps  even  forgive,  that  the  new  in¬ 
truder  on  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  re¬ 
cently  spared  him  the  exposure  his  share 
in  the  plot  of  Catiline  merited,  or  that,  in 
the  angry  discussions  which  that  tragedy 
provoked,  the  orator’s  influence  h.ad  saved 
his  life,  when  menaced  by  the  indignant 


•  Julio  et  Cottare  conntlihm — "  Julius  and  Csesar 
beinp  consuls” — a  jest  considered  so  excellent  that 
it  has  reached  us  in  nearly  every  narrative  bearing 
reference  to  the  Triumvirate. 

f  Lucan  lets  us  know  that  Pompey  was  never  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  full  leader  of  the  senatorial  party  — 
“  Non  Magni  partes,  sed  Magnus  in  partibus  ease.” — 
'  Lib.  T. 
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zeal  of  the  knights  and  senators  assembled 
to  vindicate  constitutional  order  at  the 
cost,  if  necessary,  of  its  own  violation. 
AVe  are  not  surprised,  however,  that  the 
noble  nature,  which  by  all  admission  jdaced 
Cjcsar  above  the  smaller  instincts  of  hu¬ 
manity,  urged  him  to  try  at  first  to  secure 
at  any  price,  short  of  the  great  but  as  yet 
undeveloped  project  of  his  life,  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  aid  of  so  powerful  and  accom¬ 
plished  an  auxiliary.  The  time,  indeed, 
nad  now  arrived  when  it  was  all-import¬ 
ant  for  him  to  ascertain  clearly  w’hat  was 
to  be  the  nature  of  their  future  relations, 
lie  had  just  freed  himself  from  the  crip¬ 
pling  embarrassment  of  a  debt  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  several  millions  of  our  money; 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  high  but 
temporary  dignity  of  the  consulate;  his 
alliance  and  compact  with  Crassus  and 
Pomp’ey  was  soon  to  be  stniled  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  latter; 
and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  betaking  himself 
to  those  ten  years  of  Gallic  campaigns 
which  were  to  give  him  the  invincible  army 
by  whose  aid  he  already  calculated  on 
placing  the  common w’ealth  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion. 

But  the  honest  patriotism  of  Cicero, 
which  had  as  yet  learnt  nothing  from  an 
influence,  fear^  that  was  8ubse<piently  to 
chill  so  much  of  its  ardor,  seemed  anxious 
to  show  the  w'orld  that  it  repelled  with 
dignity  every  such  alliance ;  and,  in  one 
of  his  forensic  speeches,  he  took  the  trouble 
to  digress  into  a  severe  rebuke  of  the  mag¬ 
isterial  illegalities  with  which  Caesar  was 
haughtily  distinguishing  his  consuhate. 

Csesar  brooked  no  more.  He  espoused 
the  forlorn  suit  of  Clodius,  and,  three 
hours  later,  every  informality  was  glossed 
over,  every  violation  of  law  disregarded, 
and  the  arch-enemy  of  the  orator  forced 
into  a  position  which  opened  to  him  the 
highest  honors  of  the  state.  Marvelous  as 
was  this  new  proof  of  Ctesar’s  great  char¬ 
acteristic  celerity,  in  this  instance  it  w’as 
less  a  quality  of  the  man  than  a  calculation 
of  the  politician.  If  the  provocation  ex¬ 
plained,  the  haste  palliated,  the  unkind¬ 
ness;  and  the  blow  once  struck  which 
placed  the  proud  senator  at  his  mercy,  he 
at  once  reverted  to  the  friendly  relations 
that  had  been  customary  between  them. 
As  consul  presiding  over  the  sittings  of 
the  senate,  he  took  pains  in  collecting  the 
votes  to  fix  Cicero’s  precedency  immedi¬ 
ately  after  that  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  : 
he  conveyed  to  him  by  common  friends 


requests  for  his  advice  and  aid,  with  the 
flattering  assurance  that  for  the  future  he 
wished  to  be  guided  by  his  wisdom  and 
experience ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  orator,  that  it  was  his  own  virtue  alone 
that  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  efforts 
that  were  at  this  time  m.ade  to  include  him 
as  a  fourth  member  of  the  great  confede¬ 
racy  which  menaced  the  liberty  of  his 
country. 

The  first  payment  Cicero  was  formally 
ex|)ected  to  make  for  a  sure  protection 
against  the  further  designs  of  Clodius,  was 
the  exercise  of  his  influence  with  the  senate 
to  sanction  the  popular  distribution  of  some 
extensive  domains  belonging  to  the  state. 
The  projected  law  was  humiliating  to  the 
patrician  order,  and  interfered  with  the 
public  finances;  it  was  held  to  be  full  of 
djinger  to  the  existing  constitution;  for  it 
conflicted  with  the  well-known  policy  of  the 
senate,  and  might  give  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Casar,  a  popularity  that  in  bad 
times  could  be  turned  to  the  worst  of  uses. 
The  duty,  then,  of  Cicero,  as  a  leader  of 
the  senate,  w\as  either  to  share  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  act  by  handsomely  support¬ 
ing  it,  or  to  resist  it  to  the  death.  He  did 
neither.  A  single  lesson  had  sufficed  to 
inculcate  on  this  elegant  expositor  of  pub¬ 
lic  morality  the  contemptible  wisdom  of  a 
personal  interest.  Entering  into  a  com¬ 
promise,  through  which  his  neutrality  was 
secured  by  a  temporary  retirement  from 
public  affairs,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
beautiful  villa  near  Antium  ;  and  w’e  may 
gather  the  feelings  with  which  the  cha¬ 
grined  statesman  entered  on  his  retreat 
from  the  avowal  he  makes  to  Atticus,  that 
he  was  much  more  disposed  to  spend  his 
time  in  watching  the  ceaseless  play  of  the 
sea — that  glorious  contrast  to  the  littleness 
and  impurity  he  had  left  behind  him — 
than  in  sitting  down  to  any  literary  un¬ 
dertaking  worthy  his  genius.  Amid  the 
luxuries  of  the  rustic  repose  which  should 
have  been  so  dear  to  him  as  a  scholar  and 
philosopher,  nay,  at  the  very  moment  that 
lie  is  eloquently  praising  the  happiness  of 
the  literary  leisure  it  affords  him,  he  takes 
little  pains  to  conceal  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  bears  the  loss  of  that  political 
excitement  to  which  he  had  so  long  been 
accustomed.  Yearning,  with  childish  im¬ 
patience,  for  the  old  aliment  of  his  ever  act¬ 
ive  vanity,  he  confesses  that  his  chief  hope 
and  consolation  is  that  the  ungrateful  Ro¬ 
mans  will  be  taught  by  his  absence  to  value 
I  a  citizen  to  whose  worth  satiety  bad  made 
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them  indifferent.  Pledging  himself  with 
more  than  dramatic  caricature  to  think  no 
more  of  the  republic,  he  shows,  the  next 
moment,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  little,  and 
uninterested  in  nothing  that  passes.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  vents  his  bitterness 
on  the  assumed  appointment  of  Clodius,  as 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Armenia,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  position  to  be  one  that  fell 
within  his  own  views.  In  another  he 
makes  known  his  eager  willingness  to  visit 
Egypt,  with  the  mission  of  restoring  its 
deposed  king,  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  and  in  a 
third,  with  an  imprudent  zeal  which  for- 

f'ets  even  the  semblance  of  honor,  he  so- 
icits  his  election  to  the  augural  chair,  in 
which  a  vacancy  had  just  been  created  by 
Clodia,  or  at  least  by  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  whom  she  was  charged  with  killing. 
The  position  of  augur  was  one  of  the 
highest  dignity,  gave  still  greater  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  state,  and  had  the  additional 
recommend.ation  of  operating  as  a  bill  of 
indemnity  for  him  who  might  attain  to  it. 
But  though  this  w.as  no  trifling  .advantage 
to  a  sinking  statesman,  who  felt  that  he 
might  any  day  be  brought  to  account  for 
the  illegal  severities  that  formed  the  glory 
and  danger  of  his  consulate,  it  might  pal¬ 
liate,  but  could  not  justify,  the  willingness 
be  showed  to  purchase  it  at  a  price  which 
to  all  men,  but  most  of  all  to  him,  ought 
to  have  been  more  costly  than  life  or  the 
highest  dignities  that  can  attend  it.  “  I 
am  theirs,”  he  says,  “  at  the  price  of  the 
augurship — wonder  at  my  levity!”  We 
may  indeed  wonder,  and  bewail  as  we 
wonder,  at  a  levity  so  unpardonable  in 
the  master-genius  of  his  time  !  It  is  just 
to  own  that  the  intrinsic  honesty  of  so  fine 
a  nature  felt  all  the  degradation  of  the 
politician’s  cowardice;  for  he  adds,  w'ith 
touching  sadness,  “  But  why  occupy  myself 
about  things  I  wish  to  renounce  ?  Would 
to  heaven  that  I  had  always  the  same 
thought !  But  now',  that  experience  has 
taught  me  that  all  I  looked  on  as  most 
enviable  in  life  is  mere  vanity,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  think  of  nothing  but  literature.” 

The  very  independence  that  made  this 
important  dignity  so  desirable  to  Cicero, 
get  against  him  the  interest  of  Caesar,  who 
had  determined  on  protecting  him  as  a 
creature,  or  ruining  him  as  a  political  in¬ 
fluence,  and  W'as  not  likely  to  exchange 
the  assurance  he  held  from  his  fears  for 
the  uncertain  expectation  he  might  found 
on  his  gratitude.  Sparing  the  pride, 
W’hile  neglecting  the  s<afety,  of  his  elo¬ 


quent  friend,  he  palliated  a  refusal  he 
would  not  forego,  by  the  offer  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  posts  which,  if  more  dependent, 
w'ere  scarcely  less  noteworthy.  One  of 
these  W’as  a  religious  embassy  to  some 
remote  temple,  furnishing  a  senator,  of 
consular  authority,  with  an  honor.able 
motive  for  his  absence  from  Rome.  An¬ 
other,  more  import.ant,  was  a  place  in  the 
“Commission  of  Twenty,”  who,  by  the 
arbitrary  arrangements  of  Cajsar,  w’cre 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  the  Cam- 

fiani.an  lands  among  tw’enty  thousand 
ioman  families,  three  or  four  thousand 
of  whom  were  emancipated  slaves — an 
office  which  would  have  won  him,  with 
some  personal  security  which  he  j)rofe88- 
ed  to  disdain,  an  amount  of  ridicule  and 
political  odium  he  h.ad  no  heart  to  incur. 
A  third  offer,  less  equivoc.al  but  more 
singular,  and  which  curiously  illustrates 
the  watchful  solicitude  of  Ciesar’s  policy 
in  the  important  crisis  we  are  investigat¬ 
ing,  was  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Gallic  cam¬ 
paign  which  Ctesar  was  about  to  under- 
,  take,  and  which,  unsuited  as  it  w'as  to  Cic¬ 
ero’s  character  and  pursuits,  seems  to  have 
cause<l  his  virtue  some  effort  to  refuse. 
“  It  gives  more  security,”  he  writes, 
“than  the  commission,  and  leaves  me 
more  free  in  my  movements.  I  do  not  re¬ 
fuse  it,  but  cAii  hardly  feel  that  I  should 
accept  it.”  But  though  he  adds  that  he 
has  no  notion  of  running  aw’ay,  and  is 
even  eager  for  the  affray  with  which  Clo¬ 
dius  threatens  him,  the  next  letter  of  his 
we  have  in  the  series  ])rove8  that  his 
boastful  confidence  was  but  one  of  the 
rhetorical  indulgences  with  which  his 
weakness  was  accustomed  to  favor  itself. 
Avowing  a  sad  uncertainty  as  to  what  he 
desires  or  intends,  yet  feeling  himself  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  iiltimately  declining 
the  safe  dependence  offered  him  by  Ca'sar, 
he  confesses  that  he  h.as  no  stomach  for 
the  contentions  opened  to  him  through 
his  refusal,  and  in  the  utter  misery  of  liis 
position  throws  himself  for  sympathy  and 
support  on  the  obliging  friend,  Atticus, 
whom  he  is  addressing. 

But  among  the  many  obstacles  that 
opposed  Capsar’s  artful  scheme  for  over¬ 
mastering  Cicero,  the  strongest  probably 
was  the  friendship  and  party  affinities 
which  made  the  orator’s  safety  the  high¬ 
est  of  interests  to  a  man  who,  though 
now  subsiding  into  a  colleague,  had  long 
been  the  first,  and  was  still  a  prevailing 
influence  in  Roman  politics,  “  Pompey 
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the  Great.”  The  exuberant  genius  of  Cic¬ 
ero,  won  perhaps  by  the  very  defects  of  a 
character  wliich  promised  less  a  master 
than  an  instrument  or  friend,  had  long 
delighted  itself  in  doing  honor  to  the 
pleasing  mediocrity  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  East;  and  his  oratory,  in  several 
interesting  conjunctures,  had  surrendered 
to  him  its  splendid  services  with  a  prodi¬ 
gality  almost  worthy  of  Oriental  serfage. 
Hut  after  the  overthrow  of  Mithiidates, 
followed  by  a  long  career  of  Asiatic  glory 
and  Roman  influence,  there  came  a  time 
when  Pompey  was  so  heedless  about 
what  his  plebeian  friend  had  done  for 
him,  that  Cicero  exclaimed,  in  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  soul  which  arises  from  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  friendships  which  are  no  longer 
remembered  but  to  repay  service  with 
wrongs,  “  The  man  secretly  but  visibly 
h.ates  me  ;  and  there  is  nothing  handsome, 
or  natural,  or  noble,  or  frank,  or  gener¬ 
ous,  in  any  of  his  relations  with  me,  per¬ 
sonal  or  political.”  Circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  which  even  then  suggested  caution 
to  the  man,  who  was  not  “  better  but 
more  secret  than  Ctesar,”  had  since  so 
©hanged,  that  every  day  there  was  some 
sinister  presage  or  other  to  awaken  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  great  conqueror  might 
yet  want  in  weakness  the  magnificent  re¬ 
sources  he  had  been  spurning  in  strength. 
Through  the  skill  of  Cajsar — bent,  in 
•very  hypothesis  of  alliance  or  hostility, 
on  rising  by  the  ruin  or  degradation  of 
his  cotemporaries* — people  were  already  i 
recognizing  the  brilliant  contrast  between 
the  magnanimity  of  the  new  aspirant,  and 
the  petty  arts  that  marked  his  felicitous 
rival ;  and  the  arrogant  conqueror  of  the 
East — so  long  exercising  an  influence  in 
tlie  counsels  of  Rome,  unparalleled  in 
that  republic  and  unsafe  in  any — was  de¬ 
scending  into  insignificance,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  a  surname  which,  imply¬ 
ing  the  contrary,  was  becoming  the  most 
stinging  of  sarcasms.  While  the  people 
took  a  malignant  pleasure  in  seizing  every 
occasion  of  checking  the  influence  and 
mocking  the  waning  glory  of  the  old  fa¬ 
vorite,  his  own  personal  friends,  and  the 


•  “  Ncscia  yfrtus 
Stare  loco,  Bolusque  pudor  non  •vincere  bello : 

Acer  et  indoniitus  (]UO  8{>es  quoque  ira  voc^set 
Ferre  luanuin,  et  iiuiiquaiu  teiuerandu  ]>arcere  ferro: 
Sucot*s8U8  urgerc  8Uos,  instare  fiivori 
Numinis;  irniRdlens  quicquid  slid  summa  petenti 
Ubstdrat;  gaudenstjue  viuni  fscisse  riiiiiA.” 

Lucas,  lib.  L 


more  respectable  members  of  the  senate, 
saw  with  disgust,  that  he  sanctioned  Ca- 
sar’s  violent  invasions  of  the  constitution, 
lent  himself,  as  one  of  his  instruments,  in 
distributing  the  state  domains,  authorized 
as  one  of  the  augurs  the  adoption  of  Clo- 
dius,  .and  .at  last,  formally  joining  in  the 
audacious  plan  of  his  colleagues  to  con¬ 
centrate  every  power  of  the  state  in  their 
own  hands,  had  ratified  the  treasonable 
league  by  accepting  Cajsar  as  his  father- 
in-law. 

“  Our  celebrated  friend,”  says  Cicero,  “  so 
insolent  under  censure,  so  eager  for  public  ad¬ 
miration,  and  so  long  living  but  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  glory,  now  bent  in  body  and  broken 
in  spirit,  knows  not  whither  to  betake  himself. 
He  sees  the  onward  course  precipitous,  with 
return  dubious ;  the  good  his  enemies,  the 
worthless  not  his  friends.  And  then  what 
softness  of  character !  I  could  not  withhold 
my  tears  when  I  saw  him  the  other  day  defend¬ 
ing  himself  against  the  edicts  of  Hibulus.  He 
who  hitherto,  in  that  place,  used  to  carry  off 
every  thing  with  so  high  a  hand,  amid  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  people,  every  body  in  his  favor, 
how  spiritless  was  he,  even  to  servility,  so 
that  not  only  all  who  saw  him,  but  he  himself, 
must  have  felt  the  ignominy !  What  a  sight ! 
It  could  only  have  given  pleasure  to  Craasus, 
even  among  his  enemies ;  for  it  seemed  as 
though  he  had  fallen  headlong,  rather  than 
descende<l,  from  his  elevation ;  and  just  as  I 
can  fancy  the  grief  of  an  Apelles  or  Protogenes, 
if  witne.s8ing  their  Venus  or  lalysus  contume- 
liously  treated  at  some  great  festival,  so  I  can 
not  survey  without  emotion  the  sudden  dis¬ 
honor  which  has  befallen  a  picture  on  which  I 
expended  the  utmost  power  of  my  art  and 
richest  colors  of  my  imagination.” 

The  formal  aid  which  Pompey  had 
given  to  the  plans  of  Clodins  was  but 
one  of  several  circumstances  to  suggest 
to  the  orator  the  worthlessness  of  a  con¬ 
nection  to  which,  with  a  dishonor  rarely 
seen  but  in  politics,  both  sides  were  still 
irresolutely  clinging.  3  he  truth  is,  with 
every  desire  to  be  personally  agreeable  to 
Cicero,  Pompey  found  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  no  longer  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  own  actions. 

Alienated  from  the  senate  by  his  .ad¬ 
diction  to  the  populace,  and  from  the 
popul.ace  by  the  superior  arts  of  Cmsar,* 
the  triumvirate  becanie  the  necessity  of 
bis  position  as  it  was  the  policry  of  Caesar’s, 
and  the  vanity  of  that  of  Crassus ;  and 

•  “  Ex  his  qufe  Pompeio  conferebantur  omnnicn- 
ta,  ot  major!  invidim  expositum,  et  raagts  eum  mo- 
Icstiim  populo  eflicere  8tudei)Rt  Cleaar,  ut  illius  tanto 
maturius  satietas  caperet  populum.*— Suetonius. 
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he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  sacrifice 
the  position  of  his  friend — as  Augustus, 
later,  his  life — to  the  fiendish  exigencies 
of  a  compact  which  alone  could  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  power  he  childishly  idolized.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  item  in 
their  bargain  was  not  as  definitively  pre¬ 
determined  as  the  parallel  matter  m  the 
second  triumvirate.  The  importance  of 
Cicero  was  for  the  moment  and  relatively 
less  prominent,  the  urgency  of  the  crisis 
less  pressing ;  and  it  suited  the  character 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  Ca;sar  to  disarm 
a  powerful  enemy  less  by  vulgar  violence 
than  by  those  seductive  artifices  of  which 
he  was  so  accomplished  a  master. 

We  may  hence  explain  why  it  is  we 
find  Pompey  repeating  to  Cicero,  from 
time  to  time,  the  most  positive  assurances 
of  security,  which,  given  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  in  good  faith,  were  just  as  surely 
falsified  in  fact. 

At  one  time  Cicero  learns  that  Clodius 
had  passed  his  word  to  Pompey  to  desist 
from  his  “  persecutions ;  ”  at  another, 
Pompey  solemnly  affirms  to  him,  “  There 
is  no  possible  danger,”  and  adds  that, 
“  he  would  rather  be  killed  himself,  than 
suflfer  the  violence  meditated  to  be  done 
to  him.”  In  a  later  letter,  Cicero  writes : 
“Pompey  has  had  some  talk  with  Clo¬ 
dius,  and,  as  he  himself  informs  me,  some 
very  warm  talk.  Pompey  told  him  that 
it  would  be  a  perfidy  and  baseness  that 
would  cover  him  with  every  possible  infa¬ 
my,  should  he  permit  any  injury  to  hap- 
en  to  me  through  one  in  whose  hands 
e  had,  in  some  sort,  placed  arms,  by  per¬ 
mitting  his  adoption ;  that  he  had  received 
his  word  of  honor,  and  that  of  his  brother 
Appius,  to  the  contrary  ;  and  that  if  any 
thing  happened  to  violate  it,  he  w’ould 
take  steps  to  show  the  world  the  price 
he  placed  upon  my  friendship.  Clodius 
hela  out  for  a  time,  but  at  length,  offer¬ 
ing  his  hand,  ])romised  to  do  nothing 
against  his  wishes.” 

Having  thus  to  deal  with  the  rude  and 
impatient  vindictiveness  of  Clodius,  the 
well-defined  interests,  if  not  sympathies, 
of  Pompey,  and  the  instinct  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation  of  Cicero — so  much  at  stake  for 
each,  and  each  a  personage  of  the  first  order 
in  influence — the  difficulty  for  Caesar  was 
not  small  in  carrying  through  a  policy 
which,  though  conflicting  so  essentially 
with  theirs,  yet  asked  all  their  aid,  several 
if  not  joint,  for  its  success.  Denied  a  full 
insight  into  his  views  by  the  fragmentary 
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character  of  the  history  that  has  reached 
us,  we  are  yet  enabled  to  see  enough  to 
prove  at  once  the  consciousness  of  his  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  the  firm,  because  clear-sight¬ 
ed,  ability  with  which  he  vanquished  them. 
For  a  time  Clodius  was  to  be  sent  to  Ar¬ 
menia,  as  ambassador.  When  that  honor¬ 
able  exile  was  declined  with  affected  in¬ 
dignation,  a  succession  of  other  impos¬ 
tures  w’ere  set  a-foot  with  semblances 
equally  specious  and  illusive.  Now  Cassar 
was  understood  to  have  quarreled  with 
him  past  hopes  of  reconciliation  ;  now  he 
was  disposed  to  dispute  even  the  legality 
of  the  adoption ;  now  he  was  decided  on 
obstructing  his  election  as  tribune ;  now 
he  was  pressing  on  Cicero  offices  that 
guaranteed  him  against  the  results  of  such 
an  election ;  and  now,  through  his  influ¬ 
ence  aiding  Pompey’s,  Clodius  is  made 
in  words  to  forswear  a  vengeance  for 
which  he  was  unceasingly  preparing  the 
mind  of  the  populace. 

Nor  do  the  arts  of  Ca'sar  aj)pear  to 
have  confined  themselves  to  evasive  ex¬ 
planations  or  gracious  overtures.  The 
messenger  of  Atticus,  reaching  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Cicero,  finds  that  his  letters  have 
been  lost  on  the  way.  A  letter  of  Cicero, 
in  response  to  a  confidential  communica¬ 
tion  from  Atticus,  appears  to  have  been 
eqimlly  unfortunate;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  through  the  services  of 
mutual  friends,  and  the  other  forms  of  e»- 
pionage  which  modern  times  would  ap¬ 
pear  rather  to  have  improved  than  invent¬ 
ed,  this  great  man  was  thoroughly  advis¬ 
ed  as  to  all  im  had  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  character,  counsels,  or  action  of  his  el¬ 
oquent  adversary. 

The  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  behavior 
of  Cicero  during  the  twelve  months  that 
preluded  the  triumphant  election  of  his 
vengeful  foe,  partook  of  the  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  position  which  all  these 
complications  naturally  made  for  him. 
All  ear  for  every  whisper  of  intelligence, 
and  every  whiB{)erof  intelligence  master¬ 
ing  his  faculties  without  deciding  his  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  stopping  every  wayfarer 
from  Rome  with  eager  question  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  the  vaguest  incident  or  the 
most  random  surmise  that  favored  the 
most  doubtful  of  his  hopes  or  the  least 
reasonable  of  his  expectations  ;  receiving 
with  extended  arms  every  patrician  spy 
who,  like  Curio,  chose  to  purchase  the 
honest  confidence  of  his  complaisant  van¬ 
ity  by  the  pleasing  falsehoods  of  a  subtle 
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imagination  ;  unsettled  on  every  subject, 
unfixed  about  every  counsel,  uncertain 
about  every  aid,  hesitating  about  every 
friendship ;  vibrating  between  hopes  and 
fears,  interests  and  duties  ;  occupied  with 
projects  of  political  action  never  realized, 
and  schemes  of  works  on  geography  and 
satirical  history  never  even  commenced ; 
with  a  thousand  plans,  but  not  one  de¬ 
fined  course  of  action  ;  discontent*-d  with 
every  party  in  the  j)roportion  that  he  had 
given  every  party  reason  to  be  discontent¬ 
ed  with  him  ;  he  forces  us  to  feel  the  justice 
of  a  conviction  which  circumstances  at 
length  seem  to  have  forced  upon  himself, 
and  which  a  similar  fate  forced  later  on 
the  Cicero  of  English  history — our  own 
Lord  Eacon — that  he  ought  never  to  have 
left  that  divine  philosophy,  for  whose 
study  nature  had  so  admirably  fitted  him, 
as  his  own  misapplic<ation  of  genius  had 
now  in  turn  so  admirably  fitted  him  for 
her  consolations.  The  free  admission  Cic¬ 
ero  gives  ns,  through  his  letters,  into  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  his  conscience  and  , 
being,  like  all  the  autographic  confidences  j 
W'ilh  which  we  are  acquainted,  adds  little 
to  our  respect  for  the  writer,  or  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  genius.  Scarcely  one  of  the  i 
thousand  things  took  place  which  Cicero  ' 
expected,  while  nearly  all  that  he  regard- ' 
ed  as  absurd  ot  impossible  surely  arrived,  j 
Seventeen  years  of  turbulent  .agitation  yet ! 
awaited  this  determined  devotee  of  sweet 
philosophy.  The  senate  he  painted  on  the  i 
eve  of  a  great  an»l  enduring  triumph  had  ' 
seen  its  last  glory,  as  Cato,  its  unbending 
champion,  had  seen  his  last  prosperity. 
Though  Pom'pey  was  temporarily  dis-  ' 
credited  for  his  obsequiousness  to  Caesar,  ' 
eleven  years  of  politic, al  ascendancy  still  I 
stood  between  him  and  the  dubious  for- : 
tunes  of  Pharsalia.  Cicero’s  fear  for  his 
own  safety,  scarcely  visible  in  his  appre-  i 
hension  for  that  of  every  body  else,  was  ! 
the  only  prevision  which  was  stamped  ! 
with  the  tragic  impress  of  a  dread  fatal¬ 
ity.  I 

There  was  a  power  in  action,  .as  the 
ground  of  all  their  fears,  but  greater  than  ! 
all  their  fears  painted,  which  set  at  defi-  I 
ance  all  the  combin.alions  of  petty  policy  I 
and  all  the  provisions  that  were  founded  : 
on  them  :  we  mean  the  mighty  genius  of 
Cicsar,  which,  as  the  kindred  Sylla  long  { 
U‘fore  divined,  decupled  at  once  the  tab  i 
ents  and  the  popular  influence  of  the  by¬ 
gone  Marius.  lletlniting  the  scattered 
members  of  the  defeated  but  immortal  fac¬ 


tion  w’hich  that  gre.at  old  man  had  be¬ 
queathed  him,  enkindling  afresh  the  m.ag- 
io  watch-fires  of  principles,  projects,  and 
hopes,  which  had  been  rather  quickened 
than  quenched  in  the  misfortunes  of  past 
leaders,  stimulating  anew  that  vengeance 
W’hich  persists,  in  sleepless  vigils,  through 
successive  generations  in  the  bosom  of  an 
injured  and  discomfited  populace,  he  stood 
at  once  the  hope,  the  stay,  and  the  glory 
of  a  democracy  yet  more  aspiring  than 
aggrieved,  and  .already  almost  occupied 
the  whole  scene  he  was  hater  to  fill.  Chos¬ 
en,  in  the  secret  roll  of  Providence,  slow¬ 
ly  but  inevitably  to  draw’  .all  things  to  him¬ 
self,  in  him  lay  the  destiny  of  Rome,  and 
the  fate  of  its  statesmen  ;  for  all^  the  great 
secret  of  the  future. 

Ere  the  consulate  of  the  year  expired, 
another  incident  occurred,  partially  to 
withdraw  the  curtain  which  hides  from  us 
the  crooked  paths  through  which  Cajsar 
was  striding  to  his  greatness.  Vectius,  a 
pretended  member  of  the  Catiline  con¬ 
spiracy  had  so  systematically  betrayed  its 
})l.ans  to  Cicero,  as  consul,  that  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  character  so  well  known  in 
modern  days,  a  secret  agent  of  the  police. 
Among  his  revelations,  was  Ciesar’s  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  plot ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
he  possessed  an  autograph  letter  demon¬ 
strative  of  the  charge.  Though  Ciesar 
had  succeeded  in  stifling  the  .accusation, 
an  unfavorable  judgment  had  survived, 
which  h.as  settled  into  history  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  afl’ected  at  the  time  by  the 
infamy  of  so  humiliating  a  failure,  his  act¬ 
ive  mind  was  on  the  alert  for  some  means 
of  discrediting  the  chief  authority  for  a 
fact  so  injurious  to  his  political  influence. 
The  agency,  too,  w’as  probably  not  the  less 
welcome  that,  while  tending  to  scare  Pora- 
pey  from  the  party  he  was  naturally  tend-^ 
mg  to  by  the  fabrication  of  dangers  not 
wholly  impossible,  it  identified  that  self- 
important  personage  still  more  with  the 
“  much  ado  about  nothing”  policy  which 
was  already  his  reproach  and  his  ridicule. 
The  spy  and  professional  conspirator  of 
the  consul,  Cicero  had  remained,  of  course, 
to  fill  the  same  office  under  Caesar ;  and 
the  first  news  we  have  about  his  concert 
in  the  second  plot,  is  the  step  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  once  to  have  begun  and  brought 
it  to  its  termin.ation.  Securing  by  slow 
degrees  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
Curio,  he  cautiously  opened  to  him  a  proj¬ 
ect  for  ass.assinating  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
which,  through  the  revelation  of  the  young 
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nobleman  to  his  father,  was  in  turn  divulg¬ 
ed  to  the  intended  victims.  Vectius,  tak¬ 
en  into  custody,  was  brought  before  the 
senate,  denied  every  thing,  till  i»romised 
iminiiiity,  and  then  accused  several  sena¬ 
torial  leaders,  including,  first,  the  consul¬ 
ar  colleague  of  Caesar,  Bibulus,  whom  he 
calle<l  the  chief  of  the  plot;  secondly,  the 
young  informer  himself.  Curio;  and,  last¬ 
ly,  ami  more  especially  a  certain  senator 
of  consular  rank,  remarkable  for  hjs  elo¬ 
quence,  his  old  employer,  Cieero,  who  had 
attirmed  to  him  that  “  the  republic  needed 
a  Servilius  Ahala  or  a  Brutus.”  All  this 
was  mysterious,  and  the  affair  could  not 
have  rested  here,  if  the  preparations  made 
to  complete  the  inquiry  had  not  been  cut 
short  by  the  news  that  Vectius,  ordered 
back  to  ])rison  by  Ciesar,  had  been  found 
there  the  next  morning  strangled. 

How  can  we  accurately  estimate  a  trans¬ 
action  on  which  nineteen  centuries  have 
closed,  and  which  in  its  own  day  was  so 
diversely  estimated  ?  While  Cicero  says 
it  was  a  plot  hatched  by  Ctesar  to  discred¬ 
it  the  senatorial  party,  Dion  Cassius  and 
Arrian  assume  it  to  have  been  a  genu¬ 
ine  scheme  of  the  heads  of  the  senatorial 
party  to  get  rid  of  the  triumvirs.  But  as  its 
professed  object  was  chiefly  the  nturderof 
Po«n|)ey,  and  its  avowed  instrument  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  tool  of  the  ruling  power 
of  the  day,  it  seems  nf>t  impossible  that 
the  bitter  repentance  Pompey  had  just 
been  expressing  to  Cicero  for  his  humiliat¬ 
ing  share  in  the  triumvirate,  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Caesar,  who,  c(»iyoining  with 
60  marked  a  disaffection  in  his  son-in-law 
the  new-born  zeal  of  Cato  to  raise  him  to 
the  dictatorship,  was  hurried  to  a  criminal 
resource  which,  whether  its  aim  was  to 
reconquer  or  remove  Pompey,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  discredited  or  made  away 
with  a  troublesome  witness  against  him¬ 
self,  was  equally  recommended  by  the  care 
of  his  repute  and  the  necessity  of  his  po¬ 
sition.  Whatever  the  explanation,  we 
may  say,  in  dismissing  the  subject,  with 
Shakspeare : 

“  Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Color  her  workings  with  more  deadly 
wounds !” 

The  series  of  overtures  from  Cicsar,  of 
promises  by  Pompey,  and  of  duplicities  in 
Clodius,  ended,  as  the  reader  has  foreseen, 
in  the  tribunitian  triumph  of  the  foe,  and 
in  leaving  Cicero  no  occasion  for  the  fine 
oratorical  sarcasms  which  he  confesses  to 


have  prepared  for  a  different  result.  Tired, 
therefore,  of  “  uselessly  counting  tho 
waves,”  and  “  forcing  himself  to  literary 
works  for  which  he  had  no  heart,”  he 
sought  and  received  permission  to  return 
to  Home,  with  the  understanding  of  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  those  legal  pleadings 
which  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  re¬ 
markable  fortunes.  Once  again  on  his 
favorite  arena,  the  confidence  so  severely 
shaken  by  recent  events,  rapidly  revived. 
Heestablished  in  his  noble  mansion,  and 
exercising  daily  the  magnificent  powers 
which,  by  the  confession  of  even  rivals, 
made  him  the  prince  of  advocates,  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  his  eloquence,  helped  by  tho 
adulations  of  grateful  crow’ds,  alive  to  his 
merit  all  the  more  that  they  had  been 
long  deftrived  of  its  display,  soon  renewed 
in  him  that  old  faith  in  his  influence  and 
fortunes,  m  hich  ha<l  so  often  tempted  him 
into  exhibitions  of  self-complacency  car¬ 
ried  to  tho  boundaries  of  a  boastful  te¬ 
merity. 

“  In  no  shape,”  he  writes  to  Atticu.s,  “do  I 
touch  public  affairs  ;  all  my  industry’  is  given 
to  forensic  labors,  and  I  feel  that  niy  efforts 
tell  not  only  upon  those  engaged  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  but  upon  the  public  generally.  My  house 
is  literally  besieged  ;  the  time  of  my  consulate 
seems  revived;  the  greatest  devotion  is  cx- 
j)ressed  to  me;  and  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  affray  threatened  me  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  any  longer  deprecated.  Now  is  the  time, 
then,  for  your  faithful  counsels  and  affection. 
Fly,  then,  to  me :  every  thing  will  be  right,  if  I 
have  you  by  my  side.”  .  .  .  “  The  repub¬ 

lic  is  utterly  gone :  so  much  so,  that  Cato,  who. 
however  impracticable,  is  still  a  Roman,  and 
still  Cato,  has  just  now  only  escaped  with  his 
life.  Be  mounted  the  rostrum,  and,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  proposed  Pompey'  as  dictator.  He 
escaped  by  a  miracle  from  being  killed.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  :  if  Clodius  summon 
me  to  trial,  all  Italy'  will  l»e  present  to  secure 
me  the  most  glorious  of  triumphs :  and  should 
he  resort  to  violence,  I  trust  to  be  backed  not 
only  by  all  our  friends,  but  by  the  people  gen- 
eraily,  so  as  to  overcome  force  by  force.  All  the 
world  is  with  me,  pledging  themselves,  their 
familie.s,  their  friend.s,  their  clients,  their  serv¬ 
ants,  their  slaves,  even  their  money.  Our  old 
band,  our  tried  friends,  (the  knights,)  are  ns 
devote<l  and  zealous  as  ever ;  and,  if  there  were 
any  hitherto  backward  or  lukewarm,  they  are 
joining  us  now  through  detestation  of  the  ty¬ 
rants.  Pompey’  promi.scs  all  sorts  of  things ; 
Cajsar,  likewise;  but,  with  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  them,  I  omit  no  preparation.”  ^ 

Clodius,  however,  having  entered  on 
his  dreaded  tribunate,  the  confidence  ot‘ 
Cicero  merges  at  once  into  an  anxiety  too 
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painful  to  bear  longer  any  rhetorical  arts 
of  concealment. 

“  Clodius  throws  out,  and  even  denounces,  I 
know  not  what  terrors,  while  protesting  the 
contrary  to  Pompey.  In  other  matters  ho 
Shows  infinite  stir  and  self-importance.  .  .  . 

In  the  letters  I  gave  the  messenger,  I  urged 
you  to  come  to  me  in  terms  so  warm  and  impor¬ 
tunate,  that  noUiing  can  equal  them.  .  .  . 

In  fact,  I  am  tired  of  life,  every  thing  is  so 
charged  with  all  kinds  of  unhappiness.” 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  tribune  were 
marked  by  a  decision  and  comprehensive 
ability  which  dispose  us  the  more  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  directing  hand  of  Ca*sar  was 
behind  them.  The  indigence  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  population,  pent  up  in  an  inland  city 
like  Koine,  that  had  no  elements  of  com¬ 
mercial  exchange,  and  scarcely  any  mate¬ 
rials  of  even  domestic  industry,  must  have 
been  far  greater  than  the  patriotism  of 
their  writers  has  allowed  them  to  notice; 
and  the  mighty  destinies  that,  at  every 
hour,  lay  at  the  disposal  of  these  famishing 
masters  of  the  universe,  suggest  one  of 
those  startling  anomalies  which  in  all 
states  indicate,  as  they  surely  produce,  the 
disorder  that  aflects  their  very  existence. 
The  wealthy,  represented  by  the  senate, 
had,  naturally  enough,  often  hazarded  the 
greatest  political  dangers  in  the  effort  to 
spare  their  personal  .  fortunes  from  the 
consequences  of  any  large  alimentary  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  indigent ;  but  the  peril  of 
the  situation,  and  the  practices  of  party 
leaders,  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  circumstances 
themselves,  had  by  degrees  forced  them 
to  adopt,  as  a  system,  the  plan  of  supply¬ 
ing  food  at  reduced  prices  in  periods  of 
scarcity,  and  at  intervals  even  to  distribute 
the  public  lands  among  such  of  their 
poorer  dependents  as  might  be  passed 
oft*  as  the  most  meritorious  of  the  needy 
citizens. 

The  first  of  four  projects  which  Clodius 
brought  before  the  people,  as  early  as  the 
third  day  of  his  magistracy,  was  based  on 
this,  the  most  pressing,  and,  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  least  transitory,  of  public  griev¬ 
ances  ;  and  aimed  at  giving  about  a  fourth 
of  the  state  revenues  toward  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  the  populace.  A  similar  projiosi- 
tion  had  been  made  forty  years  before  by 
the  tribune  Saturninus,  who,  though  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  several  measures  of  an 
equally  popular  tendency,  had  paid  with 
his  life  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  senate 
into  a  concession,  all  the  more  costly  to 


them  that  it  touched  rather  that  tenderest 
point  in  their  social  nature,  their  pecu¬ 
niary  fortune,  than  those  political  ptivi- 
leges  whose  corporate  loss  admits  of  an 
appreciation  much  more  dubious  and  im¬ 
personal. 

The  second  law  of  Clodius  sought  to 
forbid  the  scandalous  desecration  of  re¬ 
ligion  by  which  such  of  the  senators  ns 
happened  to  be  augurs  were  acciistomeil 
to  stop  the  most  important  deliberations 
of  the  senate  or  people,  by  the  simple 
declaration  that,  in  observing  the  heavens 
for  a  sign,  they  had  discovered  some  di¬ 
vine  phenomena  inausjiicious  to  the  j»ro- 
ceedings  of  the  day.  As  the  tribunes  h.id 
a  veto  on  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the 
senate  had  thus  what  amounted  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  check  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  people  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  augurs,  being  electeil  by  a  limiteil 
body  for  life,  were  more  under  individual 
or  theocratic  infiiience,  and  acted  under 
less  public  responsibility  and  with  a  stead¬ 
ier  policy,  than  the  representatives  of  the 
people ;  and,  in  that  very  proportion,  did 
the  prostitution  of  the  most  sacred  ordi¬ 
nances  of  religion  to  the  factious  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  hour  exasperate  the  asperities 
of  political  warfare,  while  offering  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  hypocrisy  and  irreligion  in  high 
places  most  mischievous  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  country. 

Still  better  to  organize  the  populace  for 
the  political  conflicts  to  which  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  its  laws  devoted  the  republic, 
Clodius,  by  a  third  bill,  proposed  to  rees¬ 
tablish  and  extend  certain  trade-guilds 
recently  abolished  under  the  dictatorial 
sway  of  Sylla.  The  mystic  confederations 
which  have  spread  through  the  world 
from  the  sacerdotal  recesses  of  the  East, 
and  which  are  so  extensively  represented 
in  our  own  order  of  Freemasons,  seem,  at 
this  period,  to  have  secured  a  firm  and,  it 
may  be,  a  useful  footing  among  the  higher 
cla-sses  of  Iloman  artisans.  Essentially 
democratic  in  their  leanings,  their  natural 
tendency  to  seek  and  attain  influence  in 
the  war  of  factions  had  made  these  bodies 
a  formidable  aid  to  Marius  in  his  conten¬ 
tions  with  the  senate  ;  and  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  felt  that  Clodius,  in  now  reinvesting 
them  with  a  legal  character,  and  extend¬ 
ing  their  privileges,  was  erecting  a  power 
which  would,  one  day,  tell  with  considera¬ 
ble  effect  on  the  supremacy  of  the  order 
he  had  just  deserted. 

Ills  fourth  law,  though  touching  but  the 
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senators,  who  were  no  longer  to  be  re¬ 
movable  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  two 
of  their  fellow-members,  called  censors, 
tended,  similarly,  to  add  power  to  the 
democracy  by  assuring  the  more  popular 
senators  against  a  contingency  sufficiently 
probable  in  the  fanatical  excesses,  into 
which  either  party  were  likely  to  be 
tempted  in  a  period  of  excited  ascendancy. 

The  proposal  of  these  laws  opene<l  a 
position  to  Cicero  he  had  not  contemplated 
in  any  of  the  famous  contingencies  he  had 
been  so  lucidly  predicting  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with Alticus,  and  threw  him  and 
the  senate  under  no  trifling  difficulties  in 
the  choice  of  a  useful,  or  even  becoming, 
line  of  policy.  To  p.ass  them  was  not 
only  to  submit  to  a  large  sacrifice  of  pub¬ 
lic  treasure  that  lay  at  their  disposal,  but 
to  trust  the  state,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  its  most 
democratic  elements,  the  populace  and 
their  leaders.  To  resist,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  essay  a  constitutional  con¬ 
flict,  when  they  were  disunited,  deserted 
by  their  leaders,  without  authority,  and 
without  that  earnest  devotion  among 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  their  party 
which  could  alone  sustain  them  through 
the  sacrifices  it  might  demand.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  army  and  people  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  who  was  the  real  author 
of  the  laws ;  and  that  he  had  repeatedly 
shown,  during  the  tyranny  he  was  now 
wielding,  that  he  respected  no  form  of 
legality,  in  carrying  out  the  measures  he 
had  once  decided  upon. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Dion  Cassius,  Cicero 
had  at  one  time  determined  to  resist  the 
passing  of  these  laws,  and  had  even  se¬ 
cured  a  tribune  with  the  hardihood  neces¬ 
sary  to  procKaira  the  important  “  veto 
but,  as  usual,  some  fine  promises  on  one 
side,  aided,  of  course,  by  some  friendly 
counsels  on  another,  were  gladly  permit¬ 
ted  to  out-balance  a  little  uncert.ain  and 
fitful  vigor  ;  and  thus  his  enemy  had  the 
triumph  of  striking  the  first  great  blow, 
and  of  making  the  most  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Homan  constitution  with¬ 
out  the  semblance  of  an  opposition.  He 
hjid  now  not  long  to  wait  to  learn  the 
value  of  the  assurances  on  which  he  had 
been  relying.  The  energetic  tribune  im¬ 
mediately  brought  forward  a  decree,  which 
renewed  the  solemn  declaration  often 
made  before,  that  “  it  w.as  a  high  crime  to 
put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  unless  after 
public  trial  before  his  peers.”  It  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  rec.all  the  important  fact  that 
Cicero,  in  vindicating  the  law  .against 
Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  had  ha<l  the 
vigor  to  follow  the  precedents  of  Nasica 
and  Opimius  in  the  case  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  of  Miirius  in  the  case  of  Saturninus 
and  Glaucias — precedents  which  seemed 
to  countenance  the  consuls  in  jmtting  to 
death  in  a  time  of  crisis  tre,asonable  citi¬ 
zens  without  the  formality  of  a  public 
trial,  or  the  assent  of  the  people.  Hut  it 
was  the  wise  and  noble  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
public  to  consider  s.scred  the  persons  of 
Its  citizens,  to  attribute  to  each  the  mys¬ 
tic  prerogatives  that  elsewhere  w’ere  given 
to  kings,  and  to  invest  them  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations  with  a  in.ajesty  that 
might  not  be  violated  under  any  conceiva¬ 
ble  contingency  ;  and  there  appears  indeed 
to  have  existed  in  its  old  fundamental 
jurisprudence  the  well-ascertained  theory, 
that  it  was  only  when  a  citizen  had  been 
deprived  by  the  vote  of  the  people  of  his 
august  rights  of  Rom.an  nationality — in 
fact,  solemnly  subjected  to  a  sort  of  civil 
excommunication  from  the  body  politic, 
of  which  he  had  been  an  integral  member 
— that  he  could  become  accessible  to  the 
infamies  of  a  felon’s  death.  Hy  a  beautiful 
illusion,  whose  influence  on  individual 
character,  as  on  external  development,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate,  the 
honor  of  the  whole  social  body  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  reside  in  each  member,  on  whom 
a  mysterious  pact  conferred  the  qualities 
of  .all ;  and  to  be  a  Homan,  no  matter 
where  he  found  himself,  was  to  be  as  in¬ 
violate  as  the  state  itself.  In  addition  to 
the  law  de  provocatione  ad  populum, 
passed  by  Valerius  Publicola,  and  twice 
renewed  by  members  of  his  family,  four 
laws,  en, acted,  three  by  Porcius  Lieca,  the 
fourth  by  the  celebrated  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  absolutely  forbade  the  scourg¬ 
ing  or  execution  of  a  Homan  citizen  ;  and 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  re¬ 
spect  paid  even  much  later  to  the  spirit 
of  this  legislation,  when  the  j)rovincial 
ruler  in  the  New  Testament  trembles  to 
hear  that  St.  Paul  is  a  Homan  citizen,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  infamy  under  which 
the  prisoner  labors  as  a  Jewish  Christi.an, 
at  once  decides  on  transmitting  him  to  the 
capital. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ener- 
getic  severity  of  Cicero  had  violated  Ho¬ 
man  law,  not  less  than  it  must  be  admitted 
to  h.ave  violated  the  principles  of  geiieral 
justice,  and  was  without  excuse,  except 
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in  the  Bubstantial  eqnity  of  the  pmish-  * 
ment,  and  the  administrative  convenience 
of  itH  immediate  application.  But  Biich 
a  defense  is  obviously  pregnant  with 
dangers,  eppecially  for  political  parties 
subject  to  the  muUibilities  of  fortune,  and 
to  the  excesses  of  factional  triumph  or 
revenge.  It  was  thus  fair — nay,  it  was 
certaiidy  wise — to  lay  down  clearly,  or 
rather  to  reestablish  laws  whose  validity 
stood  impeached  by  so  remarkable  a  vio¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  necessity  for  the  step  was 
only  tlie  greater  that  the  illegality  was 
illustrious,  and  had  won  a  genera!  accej)t- 
ance.  However  humiliating,  therefore, 
for  Cicero,  his  only  prudent  course  was 
to  assent  in  quiet  to  a  statutory  declara¬ 
tion  which,  taken  alone,  had  only  an  infer¬ 
ential  application,  and  which,  in  reference 
to  the  public,  harmonized  with  the  just 
and  enlightened  view  of  his  country’s 
jurisprudence  he  was  himself  so  well  fitted 
to  take. 

Unfortunately  he  thought  otherwise. 
Imparting  to  the  measure  the  sting  its 
autliors,  despite  their  secret  w’ishes,  had 
hesitated  to  confer  on  it,  he  decided  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  which  asked  from 
him  all  the  perilous  energy  on  which  he 
had  so  long  brooded,  and  which  on  the 
proper  occasions  was  always  fated  to  fail 
him.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
there  was  much  to  tempt  him  to  a  prema¬ 
ture  trial  of  his  strength.  He  had  the 
support  of  the  knights,  a  numerous  and 

f)owerful  order  ;  he  enjoyed  a  large  popu- 
arity  through  the  Italian  states;  the  son 
of  Crassus,  the  triumvir,  was  his  devoted 
partisan  ;  Pompey  was  profuse  in  his  as- 1 
surances  and  pledges;  and  the  fact  was  I 
probably  another  element  in  his  calcula¬ 
tion,  that  Cajsar,  at  the  head  of  his  le¬ 
gions,  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Gaul, 
W'as  still  keeping  open  for  him  the  lieuten¬ 
ancy  he  had  so  often  promised.  If  he  were 
fated  to  succumb,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  much  in  the  position  of  the 
poet’*'  who,  comparing  his  sensations  with 
the  professional  assurances  that  surround¬ 
ed  him,  discovered  that  he  was  perishing 
under  the  most  favorable  symptoms. 

But,  among  his  encouragements,  the 
offer  of  Cajsar  had  its  qualifications,  and 
was  to  be  dealt  with  by  itself,  and  now 
without  delay.  The  moment  was  past 
when  the  ingenious  orator  might  amuse 
himself  with  the  childish  idea  that  three 
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months  before  gave  him  hopes  of  “  con¬ 
verting  his  facile  friend  into  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.”  The  ma8ter-s})irit,  who  w’as  so  easi¬ 
ly  to  be  played  with,  had  now  flung 
contemptuously  before  him  the  less  flat¬ 
tering  alternative  of  accepting  his  opposi¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  rest,  or  of  vowing 
to  him  a  devoted  service.  In  the  one 
case  he  risked  a  perilous  struggle;  in  the 
other  he  had  but  the  dubious  compensa¬ 
tion  of  an  uncongenial  military  cotninand, 
and  a  protection  owed  to  his  enemy. 
Cicero  preferred  the  former,  relying 
mainly,  we  may  suppose,  on  the  hand¬ 
some  })romise8  of  Pompey,  who  insisted 
that  his  enemies  alone  could  advise  his 
leaving  Koine.  On  the  other  side  we  are 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
Cajsar  under  the  refusal,  from  the  confes¬ 
sion  he  made  to  Cicero  some  ten  years 
later :  “  I  set  myself  against  you  oidy 
when  it  was  made  clear  that  you  prefer¬ 
red  shipwreck  at  another’s  hands  to  safety, 
and  even  honor,  at  mine.” 

Aware  of  what  his  choice  meant,  and 
committed  at  leng'h  to  a  decided  course 
of  policy,  Cicero  dared  the  first  hostile 
step  in  publicly  attempting  to  induce 
Pompey  to  exchange  his  triumvirate  for 
that  senatorial  lead  which  events  were  to 
force  on  him  some  ten  years  later.  But 
without  making  much  of  the  fact  that 
“  Caesar’s  arts  outmaneuvered  his,”  as  he 
.affirms  to  explain  his  failure,  it  was  clearly 
as  desirable  to  Pompey  to  be  serf  to  Csesar, 
as  to  dissuade  Cicero  from  any  similar  re¬ 
lation.  Son-in-law  to  Caesar,  passionately 
attached  to  his  young  and  interesting  wife, 
and  enjoying,  in  indolent  repose,  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  Rome  which,  by  the  absence  of 
the  other  triumvirs,  was  soon  to  be  all 
but  supreme,  he  might  feel  the  advantage 
of  keeping  such  a  man  as  Cicero  in  reserve 
for  the  contingencies  of  a  dark  and  menac¬ 
ing  future,  without  experiencing  any  temp¬ 
tation,  even  under  the  eloquence  of  his 
friend,  to  a  conflict  in  which,  from  the 
sure  union  of  the  two  other  triumvirs, 
he  was  promised  at  best  but  dubious  for¬ 
tunes. 

The  result  of  Pompey’s  pledges,  there¬ 
fore,  to  which  the  deepest  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  lent  the  most  solemn  of  sanctions, 
amounted,  now  that  the  moment  of  action 
had  come,  but  to  one  of  those  chilling 
negations  which  flow  in  from  so  many 
unexfHJcted  quarters  on  every  well-ascer¬ 
tained  adversity.  It  remained  for  Cicero 
to  try  a  less  sordid  court  of  appeal — the 
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people ;  and,  after  the  unmanly  usaere  of 
the  time,  this  diMtingui^hed  statesman,  the 
loftiest  exponent  of  a  noble  philosophy  the 
world  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Plato, 
submitted  to  present  himself  in  ragged 
apparel,  and  with  begrimed  aspect,  as  the 
abject  and  suffering  petitioner  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  rabble. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  degradation, 
so  meanly  volunteered,  was  a  hackneyed 
resource,  to  which  crime,  no  less  than  mis¬ 
fortune,  had  long  habituated  the  Roman 
people,  the  popular  manners,  the  charming 
eloquence,  the  pure  character  of  Cicero, 
still  made  it  a  scene  not  ill-calculated  to 
rouse  the  popular  indignation  against  a 
system  of  rule,  which  was  generally  felt 
to  be  but  tyranny  in  disguise. 

Clodius  therefore,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  was  soon  on  the  alert,  delighted,  in  a 
position  of  public  power,  to  be  at  length 
sure  of  an  encounter  in  which  his  vanity 
was  to  find  a  satisfaction  enhanced  to 
keenness  by  the  sense  that  it  was  the  first 
draught  of  a  long  withheld  vengeance. 
Surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  reckless 
followers,  he  encountered  the  old  states¬ 
man  as  he  was  proceeding  on  his  misera¬ 
ble  errand,  laughed  to  scorn  his  changed 
mien  and  aiiject  prayers,  and  presided, 
in  vulgar  triumph,  over  the  mud  and 
stones  which  served  as  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  his  mockeries,  and  which  forced 
the  wretched  petitioner  to  a  precipitate 
flight. 

This  disgraceful  incident  had  of  course 
its  reactive  influence  ;  and  the  w’atchword 
having  hastily  passed,  a  large  lK>dy  of 
Cicero’s  partisans — la  jeuiiesse  doree  of 
Rome — who  are  estimated  by  himself  as 
twenty  thousand,  assembled  on  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  under  the  leadership  of  young 
Crassus,  and  proceeded  to  the  senate, 
placing  at  their  head  the  celebrated  ora¬ 
tor  llortensius  and  the  elder  Curio. 

Tliis  was  the  important  blow  no  doubt 
which  Cicero  had  long  been  meditating, 
and  as  its  w'orth,  apart  from  the  influence 
of  the  triumvirs,  dejxjnded  mainly  on  the 
two  new  consuls  w’ho  wielded  for  the  year, 
at  all  events  nominally,  the  executive  au¬ 
thority  of  the  state,  it  may  repay  us  to 
learn  something  about  the  character  and 
j>olicy  of  this  singular  pair  of  republican 
functionaries.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  them, 
which,  in  the  year  of  their  official  great¬ 
ness,  they  did  not  j)erhaps  foresee,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  w’e  know 
of  them  to  the  slighted  scholar  who  had 


the  most  to  complain  of  them.  “The  ill 
report  ”  we  gather  from  his  “  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time,”  has  left 
them,  two  thousand  years  after  their 
death,  with  what  may  emphatically  be 
called  “  a  bad  epitaph ;  ”  and  if,  in  that 
age  of  avowed  atheism  and  dee|)-spread 
demoralization,  they  were  not  worse  men 
than  the  general  body  of  their  brother 
senators,  the  characters  of  them  we  owe 
to  the  angry  justice  of  the  orator  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the  social 
degradation  which  awaits  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  members  of  a  civilized  state,  when 
the  human  intellect  succeeds  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  itself,  not  only  from  all  the  te.achings, 
but  from  all  the  fears  of  a  preternatural 
sanction. 

The  triumvirate  had  divided  the  new 
consulate  very  fairly  between  Calphurnius 
Piso,  the  /ather-in-law  of  Ca'sar,  and  Ga- 
binins,  tho  creature  of  Pompey  —  both 
men  of  about  the  same  mediocrity  of 
talent,  but  set  oft’  with  a  thorough  con¬ 
trast  of  character. 

Both  were  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures 
in  their  most  crapulous  forms ;  but  while 
Gabinius  sought  to  relieve  his  by  the  aits 
of  a  foppish  refinement,  Piso  carried  into 
them  all  the  filth  of  an  open  and  syste¬ 
matic  animalism.  One,  curled,  perfum¬ 
ed,  painted,  looked  the  very  character  of 
nameless  infamy  his  earlier  life  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  represented,  and,  living 
but  for  wine,  debauchery,  and  gambling, 
his  one  aim  was  to  extract  from  his  con¬ 
sulate  that  pecuniary  ease  and  free  career 
of  vicious  pleasures  his  other  oftices  had 
as  yet  failed  to  secure  him.  The  other, 
if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  was  foul  in  per¬ 
son,  shabbily,  nay,  filthily  attired,  his  skin 
like  “  the  8mokc*-dried  images  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  stowed  away  in  his  back  kitchen ;  ” 
his  teeth  were  foul,  his  hair  uncombed  and 
in  disorder;  he  was  morose  in  manner, 
coarse  in  ajijietitcs,  and  addicted  to  low 
tippling  in  the  society  of  Iris  servants ; 
but,  on  the  strength  of  being  austere  in 
aspect,  caustic  in  speech,  and  neglectful 
of  outwanl  appearances,  aimed  to  secure 
among  the  groundlings  the  ancestral  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  ])hilosopher  of  almost 
stoic  severity,  and  a  patriot  of  Cato-like 
disinterestedness. 

Such  were  the  two  men  whose  decisions 
were  of  so  much  importance  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  movement  that  now  divided  the  city. 
As  Cicero  had  hailed  their  election,  as 
men  marking  to  him  friendly  dispositions. 
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and  as  particularly  one  of  them,  the  father- 
in  law  of  Catsar,  was,  first,  related  to  him 
through  a  marriage  of  near  kinship,  had, 
secondly,  profited  by  the  advantage  of  his 
confidential  service  in  the  matter  of  his 
election,  and,  in  the  third  ])iace,  had  fixed 
for  the  year  his  senatorial  precedence  im¬ 
mediately  after  tl)at  of  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus,  he  might  not  unreasonably  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  demonstration  just  made  at 
the  Capitol  was  all  that  his  two  consular 
friends  required  to  make  them  declare 
themselves,  with  the  senate,  energetically 
in  his  favor. 

Hut,  as  if  the  unhappy  man’s  illusion 
■were  to  be  in  the  |)roportion  of  his  confi¬ 
dence,  both  consuls  had  already  made 
their  bargain  with  Clodius,  and  were  j»re- 
j)ared — the  creature  of  Pompey  not  more 
than  the  relative  of  Cicero— to  give  full 
effect  to  the  subtle  but  politic  malignity 
of  the  great  mind  that  was  moving  them 
all  The  “  two  province-brokers,  rather 
than  first  magistrates,”  as  Cicero  later 
bitterly  called  them,  knew  that  the  agi¬ 
tating  tribune,  through  the  exigencies  of 
a  policy  of  which  he  was  himself  but  a 
blind  and  vengeful  instrument,  had  be¬ 
come  the  all  important  authority  of  the 
moment ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Cicero  must 
have  appeared  to  them  a  small  considera¬ 
tion  against  the  two  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  j)ro-consulates  of  the  empire,  which 
were  set  against  it  as  the  prizes  that 
aw.aited  the  expiration  of  their  office. 
When  the  friends  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
jiresented  themselves  in  the  senate,  the 
elegant  Gabinius,  presiding  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Piso,  undertook  the  t.ask  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  reception  the  preconcerted 
plan  required ;  and  iilthough  the  multi¬ 
tude  was  undoubtedly  vast,  and,  being 
headed  by  the  majority  of  the  senate, 
pressed  in  upon  him  under  circumstances 
not  without  their  danger,  it  is  certain  that 
this  consular  popinjay,  this  poor  painted 
butterfly  of  a  man,  as  he  is  deacrii)ed  to 
us,  steadfastly  repelled,  with  liaughty  dis¬ 
courtesy,  the  threatening  offensiveness  of 
their  mediation,  and  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  trying  scene  a  sustained  dignity 
that  recalls  rather  his  country’s  reputa¬ 
tion,  than  the  one  its  history  has  given 
himself. 

Cotemporary  with  the  rising  of  the 
senate,  occurred  a  formal  convocation  of 
the  people,  under  the  all-active  authority 
of  Clodius,  at  which  Gabinius,  who  had 
just  made  his  escape  from  the  multitude 


of  patrician  petitioners,  presented  himself 
with  his  colleague.  Formally  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  that  tribunal  the 
grave  attempt  that  had  f>een  made  to 
overawe  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
he  summarily  exercised  his  authority  in 
banishing  the  leader,  Curio,  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  city,  and  was  only  prevent¬ 
ed  from  similar  measures  of  severity  to 
Ilortensius,  the  orator,  and  others,  by  the 
personal  violence  they  had  received  from 
the  people  the  moment  that,  by  the  trib¬ 
une’s  order,  they  appeared  before  the 
assembly. 

Interrogated  now  by  Clodius — who 
seems  to  have  had  the  art  of  fully  using 
his  advantages — as  to  his  formal  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  informalities  of  Cicero’s  con¬ 
sulate,  Gabinius  replied,  “that  he  had 
ever  been  opposed  to  all  cruelty ;  that  it 
was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
senate  possessed  at  present  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
wield  ;  and  that  the  time  was  come  when 
those  who  had  been  unrighteously  men¬ 
aced  during  the  consulate  of  Cicero 
should  receive  justice.”  I’iso  having  pro¬ 
nounced  a  similar  judgment  on  a  like  ap¬ 
peal,  Clodius  adjourned  the  assembly  to 
some  suitable  place  outside  Koine,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Ciesar, 
who,  as  a  general  in  actual  command  of 
an  army,  was  forbidden  by  republican 
discipline  to  reside  in  the  city. 

Ctesar’s  declaration  partook  of  the 
clearness  of  the  position  he  had  all  along 
established  for  himself.  In  the  highest 
degree  just,  as  regarded  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country,  it  was  even  conciliatory 
as  regarded  its  application,  and  accurately 
contrasted  with  the  suicidal  policy  of 
Cicero,  who,  by  some  curious  fatality, 
was  strenuously  maintaining  the  worst  of 
principles  in  the  best  of  causes,  and  to  the 
danger  of  the  worthiest  of  individuals. 

No  sooner  was  the  great  constitutional 
principle  formally  recognized  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  people,  with  the  assent  of 
their  principal  magistrates,  than  Clodius, 
whose  triumph  had  been  doubled  by  the 
ill-concerted  measures  of  his  opponents, 
gave  notice  of  a  law  he  proposed  to  found 
on  it — the  banishment  of  Cicero. 

The  prosjHJCt  which  was  now  to  present 
itself  to  this  graceful  scholar  and  illustri¬ 
ous  orator  was  certainly  as  dark  and 
threatening  as  ever  tried  the  courage  or 
tested  the  virtue  of  the  unhappy  nobility 
of  genius.  He  might  well  doubt  if  he 
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could  command  a  second  attendance  of 
his  twenty  thousand  knights  and  young 
nobles,  after  the  humiliating  defeat  their 
premature  movement  had  exposed  them 
to.  He  could  no  longer  be  sure  that  at 
his  invitation,  as  he  had  so  often  vaunted, 
partisans  from  every  corner  of  Italy  w’ould 
crowd  to  his  assistance  ;  and  if  he  could 
command  both  advantages,  of  what  avail 
would  they  be  against  the  lawless  though 
lawfully  organized  forces  they  would  have 
to  meet  ?  The  consuls,  the  executive 
chiefs  of  the  state,  were  now  his  declared 
enemies ;  Caisar  was  identified  with  the 
other  side ;  Crassus  neutral ;  Pompey 
rather  worse  than  inert ;  the  senate  and 
the  respectable  part  of  the  people  over¬ 
awed  ;  while  the  arch-foe  Clodius,  wield¬ 
ing  alone  the  great  tribunitian  power  of 
the  republic,  had  only  to  act  as  the 
desperate  instrument  of  the  Marian  party, 
to  be  assured  of  having  Rome  at  his  feet 
60  long  as  the  disgraceful  subjugation 
harmonized  with  the  projects  of  the  un¬ 
seen  autocrat  who  directed  all. 

Nor,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
character,  were  the  public  declarations 
and  threats  of  the  tribune  less  haughty 
than  his  position.  He  proudly  proclaimed 
that  he  acted  in  concurrence  with  the  tri¬ 
umvirate  and  the  consuls ;  that  the  wealth 
of  Crassus,  the  personal  service  of  Pom¬ 
pey,  and,  if  necessary,  even  the  army  of 
Cajsar,  were  at  his  command,  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency ;  and  that  it’  Cicero  had 
the  temerity  to  measure  his  strength  with 
him,  he  would  have  to  win  twice  to  suc¬ 
ceed  once ;  for  that,  the  tribune  dead,  the 
consuls  still  remained.  He  took  due  care, 
too,  to  put  his  acts  on  a  level  with  the 
energy  of  his  phrases.  He  enrolled  bands 
of  slaves ;  formed  volunteer  corps  of  his 
own  followers  in  every  district  of  the 
city ;  turned  the  temple  of  Castor  into  a 
depot  of  arras,  while  making  it  a  defen¬ 
sible  post ;  and,  finally,  he  ordered  the 
closing  of  the  senate,  in  readiness  for  the 
insurrection  he  seems  to  have  thought  im¬ 
pending.  But  he  had  already  acliieved 
his  victory.  When  Cicero  found  himself 
deserted  by  his  chief  hope,  PonijKjy,  who 
had  refused  him  even  an  interview ;  with 
no  safe  adviser  by  his  side,  no  sure  assist¬ 
ance  any  where,  his  whole  recent  experi¬ 
ence  a  series  of  treacheries,  defections, 
and  defeats,  as  unexpected  as  they  were 
unexampled ;  and  finally  found  himself 
oouseled,  even  by  Cato,  to  that  policy  of 
lubmiasion  which  harmonized  so  happily 
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with  his  own  weakness — he  bowed  to  his 
destiny,  literally  quailed  under  the  terror 
of  his  ill  fortunes,  and,  like  some  eastern 
slave,  stood  prepared  to  exhaust  the  hum¬ 
blest  resources  of  intrigue,  and  to  go 
through  the  whole  series  of  personal  deg¬ 
radation,  rather  than  accept  that  last  re¬ 
sort  to  force,  so  long  foreseen,  so  often 
proudly  challenged,  and  now  so  basely 
fled  from. 

Painfully  vibrating  between  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  suicide  or  flight,  which  remained 
the  only  remedies  offered  to  him  by  his 
disturbed  imagination,  he,  of  course,  de¬ 
cided  on  the  less  energetic  ;  and  thus  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  another  proof  that  in  those 
greater  and  more  critical  perplexities  of 
life  which  call  for  the  highest  exercise  of 
our  reason,  men  are  governed  almost 
wholly  by  iheiw  characters — a  discrepancy 
the  more  unfortunate  that  it  is  exactly 
then  that  character  is  often  our  worst  ad¬ 
viser.  As  Socrates,  under  the  censure  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  offered  a  cock  to  Escu- 
lapius,  this  philosophical  worshiper  of 
the  only  true  God  paid  a  similar  tribute 
to  the  weakness  men  ever  experience  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  a  grave  misfortune. 
His  last  act  at  Rome  was  the  solemn  do¬ 
nation  to  the  Capitoline  Temple  of  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  Minerva,  whose  attributes  he  trusted 
would  recall  his  own  services  to  the  city, 
and  whose  special  protection  he  now  re¬ 
proachfully  invoked  upon  his  exile.  Avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  sad  hour  of  midnight, 
he  left  the  city,  accompanied  by  his  house¬ 
hold  and  the  more  faithful  of  his  advisers, 
one  of  whom,  the  amiable  Atticus,  before 
parting  w’ith  him,  placed  in  his  hands,  as 
a  gift  rather  than  loan,  a  munificent  sum, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand  pounds 
of '  our  money;  while  the  rest  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  noisy  demonstrations,  the 
grief  inspired  by  so  illustrious  a  proof  of 
the  instability  of  fortune,  and  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Clodius,  encouraged  to  additional  ener¬ 
gy,  rather  than  soothed  to  inaction,  by 
the  quailing  of  his  enemy,  convoked  the 
same  morning  a  meeting  of  the  people, 
and,  having  warmed  the  zeal  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  by  the  pecuniary  means  usual  in 
every  popular  struggle,  triumphantly 
passed  the  decree  of  banishment. 

Amid  the  fluctuations  of  an  ever-rest- 
less  and  ever-changing  republic,  in  which 
the  balance  of  power  was  vibrating  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  constitutional  scale, 
and  force  had  been  too  often  brought  in 
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to  decide  rival  pretensions  of  right  to 
make  any  other  tribunal  of  imich  conse¬ 
quence,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that 
jurisprudence,  even  in  its  fundamentals, 
was  worse  than  obscure,  w’holly  unsettled, 
or  that  the  chiefs  of  parties,  sometimes 
the  people  themselves,  were  content,  un¬ 
der  the  actual  dissolution  of  Koman  so¬ 
ciety,  with  a  very  distant  semblance  of 
law  whenever  there  was  an  interest  or 
passion  of  the  moment  to  be  indulged.  It 
would  hence  seem  that  the  decree  of 
Clodius,  though  operative  as  law,  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  every  attribute  of  legality  but 
its  form.  It  was  ])as«ed  by  a  tumultuous 
assembly,  convoked  suddenly,  without 
notice  to  the  accused,  deliberating,  or 
rather  voting  under  intimidation,  not  on  a 
general  attiiir  of  the  state,  but  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes  of  a  single  individual ;  and 
meeting,  not  in  their  juridical  partition  as 
classes  and  families,  but  under  the  ruder 
organization  caused  by  their  assemblage 
as  tribes.  But,  once  passed,  the  law  fell 
under  the  care  of  the  executive  author¬ 
ities,  wlio,  as  might  have  been  guessed, 
were  not  persons  likely  to  be  obstructed 
in  a  main  object  of  policy  by  any  nice 
scruples  suggested  by  a  legal  technicality. 

Clodius  lost  no  time  in  adding  confisca¬ 
tion  to  banishment.  Ordering  the  princely 
mansion  which  Cicero  possessed  on  Mount 
Palatine,  near  the  Forum,  to  be  leveled 
with  the  ground,  he  apj)ropriatod  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  to  the  enlargement  of  his 
own  grounds — transferred  the  more  pre¬ 
cious  portion  of  the  furniture  to  Piso, 
while  making  over  to  his  other  partner  in 
crime,  Gabinius,  the  contents  of  the  beau- 
tilul  villa  at  Tusculum — acts  of  magis¬ 
terial  indelicacy  expressive  of  the  characr- 
ter  of  the  epoch,  and  which  arose,  in  part, 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  ])ublic  to 
jtarticipate  in  the  sales  re<juired  by  the 
law,  and  under  the  color  of  which  these 
iniquitous  transfers  appear  to  have  been 
made.  The  ground  on  which  stood  the 
town  habitation  of  Cicero  had  a  rare 
value  for  the  public  from  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  its  site  ;  and  when  Clodius 
had  detached  the  portions  he  required  for 
his  own  use,  he  adroitly  conjoined  to  the 
rest  a  piece  of  giound,  which  had  long 
before  been  confiscated,  the  property  of 
a  man  convicted  of  sedition,  ami,  erecting 
upon  the  whole  a  magnificent  colonnade, 
solemnly  dedicated  it  as  a  temple  to  the 
goddess  of  liberty,  ami  presented  it  to  the 
Kon;an  people  under  what  he  intended  to 
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be  the  irrevocable  sanction  of  a  religious 
consecration.  Nor  for  ears  unfamiliar 
with  the  private  history  of  the  Koman 
deities,  and  with  the  base  uses  to  which 
the  noblest  part  of  man — his  religious  na¬ 
ture — can  be  degraded,  would  it  be  just 
to  forget  that  when  Cicero  subsequently 
took  the  trouble  of  tracing  the  fortunes  of 
the  goddess  whom  Clodius  had  installed 
as  the  new  owner  of  his  comfortable  prop¬ 
erty,  he  discovered,  as  he  tells  us,  that 
she  had  been  recently  extracted  from  a 
tomb  in  Ibeotia,  in  which  she  had  long 
lain  by  the  side  of  a  famous  harlot,  whose 
features  she  rejtroduced,  and  whose  re¬ 
membrance  it  was  her  sole  business  to 
perpetuate.  If,  as  the  old  adage  says 
“every  wood  will  not  do  for  the  making 
of  a  Meucury,”  it  would  seem  that  the 
mateiials  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  Clo¬ 
dius  or  a  Ilobespierre,  suffice  to  rejiresent 
two  other  deities,  generally  thought  as 
respectable,  Liberty  and  Reason,  may 
be  chosen  more  promiscuously. 

Following  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Cicero, 
we  find  that,  in  the  anxious  hope  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  visits  of  his  friend  and  advis¬ 
er,  Atticus,  he  lingered  some  time  upon 
the  coast  of  Naples,  proposing  to  pass 
over  later  to  the  beautiful  islaml  of  Sicily, 
whose  interests  he  had  officially  protect¬ 
ed  at  Rome  and  from  whose  shores  he 
was  separated  only  by  the  narrow  sea 
which  forms  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Straits  of  Messina.  Denied  the  con¬ 
solation  of  an  interview  which  he  had  so 
often  and  earnestly  sought,  and  afflicted 
by  news  from  Rome  that  the  successful 
faction  had  increased  the  severities  of  his 
banishment,  and  were  interfering  with 
the  comforts  and  security  of  his  family, 
the  yet  severer  mortification  aw’aited  hiin 
of  being  excluded  from'  the  favorable 
asylum  he  had  so  fondly  counted  on,  by  a 
formal  prohibition  cming  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  obliged  of  his  political 
friends,  who  was  then  its  governor. 

Asia  Minor  and  the  northern  jiarts  of 
Greece  remained ;  but  wdiile  Asia  had 
just  escaped  from  the  extortionate  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  own  brother,  Quinctus,  and 
promised  an  indifferent  welcome,  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Epirus  were  about  to  pass  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  his  consular  enemy  Piso. 

I  Preferring  the  latter  destination,  at  all 
j  events  for  the  interval,  he  found,  when 
determining  to  make  his  way  to  Brun- 
i  disium,  the  great  eastern  port  of  Italian 
embarkation,  that  in  addition  to  the  other 
11 
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dangers  incident  to  his  position,  a  former 
schoolfellow,  one  Antroniua,  who  had 
shared  in  the  Ca'ilinian  conspiracy  and 
defeat,  and  who  now  therefore  was  his 
deadly  enemy,  was  investing,  with  the  aid 
of  banditti,  the  two  southern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  After  much  fear  and  many 
hesitating  marches  and  counter-marches, 
the  unfortuna'e  exile  at  length  reached 
Brundisium  and  took  sail.  Landing  in 
safety  on  the  Grecian  coast,  he  proceeded 
across  the  country  about  two  hundred 
miles  to  Thessalonica,  where  he  had  been 
assured  of  a  safe  asylum  by  the  qu»stor, 
Cn.  Plancus,  who  generously  placed  at 
his  disposal  his  own  house  and  personal 
services. 

The  series  of  letters  which  Cicero  now 
addressed  to  Rome,  during  the  eighteen 
months  his  exile  lasted,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  for  us ;  but  it  would  be  as  weari¬ 
some  as  useless  to  follow  him  through  all 
their  sad  and  humiliating  inconsistencies. 
That  their  general  character  is  lachry¬ 
mose  and  dejected,  impatient  and  peevish, 
suspicious  and  repining,  absurdly  exact¬ 
ing  on  one  side,  while  abjectly  subserv¬ 
ient  on  the  other ;  in  one  word,  that  the 
great  man  who  was  accustomed  to  pray 
his  friends  to  esteem  him  rather  as  a 
philosopher  than  as  an  orator,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  the  hour  of  trial  Goldsmith’s  pithy 
truth,  that  “  Philosophy,  a  fine  steed  of  the 
stable,  is  but  a  poor  nag  on  the  highw’ay 
all  this  is  what  the  course  of  our  narra¬ 
tive  must  have  prepared  us  to  expect;  but 
that  the  dishonor  should  have  taken  the 
disgusting  forms  which  his  own  hand  has 
immortalized  for  us,  is  what  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  literature  or  experience  of  men 
would  d  priori  have  made  credible. 

“  His  tall  is  from  the  summit  of  happi¬ 
ness  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  human 
wretchedness,”  and  is,  of  course,  “  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  history.”  “  He  is  so  stu- 
|H*fied  by  his  extraordinary  reverse,  so  sub¬ 
ject  to  relieve  his  grief  in  torrents  of  tears 
and  endless  sobbings,  that  he  can  write 
but  with  difficulty  even  to  a  brother.” 
“Changed  in  every  feature  by  his  dis¬ 
tress  of  mind,  to  the  point  of  defying 
the  recognition  of  his  dearest  friends,  he 
looks  more  dead  than  alive,  and  can  hard¬ 
ly  (dead  that  he  has  not  lost  his  reason.” 
“The  insupportable  element  in  his  misery 
is  not  so  much  his  misfortunes  as  the  ever 
present  remembrance  that  his  own  [lalpa- 
ble  folly  and  cowardice  caused  them.” 
“  It  was,  however,  all  the  fault  of  Alticus 


that  he  assented  to  that  mischievous  meas¬ 
ure  of  Clodius  for  extending  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  the  working 
guilds,  just  as  it  was  the  base  treachery 
of  Pompey,  Hortensius,  Curio,  and  Cato, 
which  led  him  into  the  folly  of  a  resist¬ 
ance,  and  of  a  flight  equally  premature 
and  equally  fatal.”  “His  mistake,  or 
rather  his  crime,was  not  to  have  struggled 
manfully  to  the  last,  and  then  to  have 
died  by  his  own  hand,  rather  than  yield.” 
“  Even  at  jiresent,  to  support  his  misery 
longer  than  there  should  exist  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  his  recall,  would  be  the 
sheerest  cowardice;  and  if  he  now  live  on 
awhile,  it  is  merely  out  of  condescension 
for  the  feelings  of  his  family,  especially  of 
that  good  and  tender  wife  ”  whom  he  was 
to  repudiate  as  soon  as  he  got  back.  But 
“with  all  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  them, 
he  will  not  promise  to  live  longer  than  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  matters  do  not  mend.” 
Nay,  on  further  reflection,  he  thinks  At- 
ticus  “  will  do  well  to  assign  him  at  once 
in  one  of  his  fields  enough  of  earth  to  sup¬ 
ply,  him  with  a  tomb,  become  now  his 
only  desire  and  hope.” 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  this 
long  correspondence — the  most  eloipient 
Jeremiad,  save,  perhaps,  thoDe  Triatibut 
of  another  Roman,  which  man  has  ever 
dedicated  to  the  story  of  his  personal  mis¬ 
ery  and  weaknesses  in  the  state  of  exile, 
and  whose  want  of  manhood  and  dignity 
disgusted  even  the  Epicurean  facility  of 
his  warmest  adherent  Atticus;  a  corre¬ 
spondence  which,  coming  from  a  patriot 
and  jthilosopher,  contains  not  a  single  in¬ 
timation  of  concern  for  the  perishing  for¬ 
tunes  of  that  republic  whifih  it  was  his 
chief  glory  to  have  saved,  nor  one  ex¬ 
pression  which  permits  us  to  infer  that 
there  existed  in  his  ideas  a  sacrifice,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  which  he  was 
prejiared  to  forego  in  his  own  cause,  or 
undergo  in  that  of  any  one  else. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  cardinal  affair  of  his  recall  went 
on  with  sufficiently  slow  and  varying 
phases  of  fortune  to  justify  much  of  that 
heart-sickness  which  proverbially  follows 
a  hope  deferred.  his  steadiest 

friend,  the  man  best  fitted  to  keej)  the 
senate  true  to  his  cause,  had  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  a  despotism  he  still  refus¬ 
ed  to  recognize,  and  had  allowed  him-^elf 
to  be  removed  by  the  \igorous  po'ic\  of 
Clodius  on  a  foreign  mission.  T!  n- 
ate,  however  favorable,  coald  do  lu  b  ug 
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efficiently  during  the  first  year  of  his  ex 
ile,  without  the  assent  of  the  consuls,  Piso 
and  Gabinius,  and  were  Iwsides  stopped 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  forbidding  the 
question  to  be  even  mooted.  Pompey, 
if  every  day  more  disgusted  with  the  in¬ 
solence,  M  as  every  day  more  intimidated 
by  the  violence  of  Clodius,  and  would  do 
nothing  without  the  formal  assent  of  Cas- 
sar,  «  ho,  being  in  Gaul,  could  only  be  con¬ 
sulted  after  long  delays.  Then  proposi¬ 
tions  which  suited  the  triumvirs  did  not 
suit  Cicero,  who  pretended  to  dictate 
terms  the  moment  it  appeared  that  terms 
were  not  to  be  dictated  to  him  ;  and  ttius 
the  year  wore  through,  until  on  one  side 
new  consuls  and  tribunes  came  into  office, 
and,  on  the  other,  Cicero,  getting  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  troops  of  Piso  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  appro.ach  his  residence,  hastily  re¬ 
turned  to  Dyrraebium,  a  port  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  brought 
him  into  easier  comunication  with  the 
capital.  But,  as  events  ha<i  slowly  con¬ 
verged  to  decree  the  exile,  they  were 
now,  upon  the  whole,  just  as  surely  con¬ 
verging  to  secure  its  repeal.  The  great 
moral  and  political  aim  of  the  chastise¬ 
ment  had  been  answered  ;  the  inordinate 
and  insupportable  pretensions  of  the  up¬ 
start  statesman  had  received  the  lesson 
which  the  justice  of  God  and  man  seems 
ever  to  keep  in  wait  for  such  offensive  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  human  vanity.  The  whole 
moral  system  of  the  man  had  disappeared. 
Far  from  profiting  by  so  glorious  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  establishing  his  consistency  as  a 
philosopher,  and  completing  his  glory  as 
a  man,  he  had  deservedly  become  the 
jiity  of  the  good,  the  contempt  of  the 
great,  the  sneer  of  the  insignificant,  and 
had  descended  into  that  political  nullity, 
without  princijdes  and  without  character, 
to  which  the  arch-politician  had  aimed  at 
reducing  him. 

From  the  very  efficacy  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  followed,  of  course,  the  uselessness 
of  the  rod.  Clodius  had  done  his  duty 
so  well,  that  he  had  lost  all  that  gave  him 
political  importance  ;  and  Ca'sar,  who  had 
consented,  for  a  time,  to  use  the  hand¬ 
some  r.ike,  that  had  been  caught  burrow¬ 
ing  in  disguise  through  the  apartments  of 
his  wife,  was  not  the  man  to  prolong  the 
defilement  beyond  the  needs  of  his  policy. 
Pomjiey,  too,  who  owed  to  him  the  great¬ 
est  di>grace  of  his  life — his  cowardly 
abandouiueul  of  the  man  who  had  achiev¬ 
ed  so  iniich  of  his  greatness — was  begin¬ 


ning  to  find  that  the  demagosrue  was  at 
once  a  trouble  for  his  ambition,  and  a 
danger  for  his  life.  Not  only  was  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Armenia  daringly 
stolen  from  under  his  protection  for  the 
rofits  Clodius  expectetl  from  the  ransom, 
ut  on  another  occasion  a  slave  met  the 
triumvir,  as  he  entered  the  senate,  and, 
dropping,  in  his  fear,  a  dagger  he  had 
concealed  about  his  person,  avowed  the 
murderous  subornation  of  his  master,  Clo¬ 
dius.  Nay,  even  his  own  house,  to  which 
he  retired  on  this  proof  of  danger,  is  said 
to  have  been  attacked  and  held  in  siege 
by  a  gang  of  the  tribune’s  friends ;  and 
we  may  infer  Pompey’s  helplessness  from 
his  not  only  allowing  the  attempts  to  go 
unpunisheil,  but  tamely  resolving  to  re¬ 
main  at  home  until  the  installation  of  the 
new  magistrates.  The  violence  of  Clo¬ 
dius,  however,  only  made  more  certain 
his  isolation.  With  the  senate,  the  tri¬ 
umvirs,  the  consuls,  and  a  majority  of  the 
tribunes  against  him,  he  was  supported 
only  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  and,  finding  himself  excluded  from 
the  magistracies  of  the  following  jrear,  to 
which  precedent  gave  him  some  title,  he 
was  unwise  enough  to  demonstrate  his 
anger  and  its  impotence,  by  absurd  at¬ 
tempts  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Ga¬ 
binius,  and  to  cancel  as  illegal  the  whole 
consulate  of  Cwsar. 

The  senators,  who  were  gradu.ally  re¬ 
covering  a  portion  of  their  old  importance 
amid  the  growing  coolness  between  their 
oppressors,  felt,  with  increasing  force,  that 
policy  no  less  than  a  sense  of  their  own 
dignity  required  the  immediate  recall  of 
their  injured  colleague,  and  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  the  new  magistrates 
and  the  countenance  of  the  triumvirate, 
bestirred  themselves  actively  to  bring  the 
business  to  a  conclusion.  Unable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  overcome  the  obstructions  inter¬ 
posed  by  two  tribunes  who  were  ably 
supported  by  the  factious  violence  of  Clo¬ 
dius,  they  vigorously  resolved  to  entertain 
no  other  business  till  this  was  disposed 
of,  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  by  whom  Cicero  had  been  cour¬ 
teously  received,  and  forwarded  orders  to 
all  governors  in  whose  territories  he  might 
be  staying  to  pay  him  the  honors  due  to 
his  consular  rank.  Having  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  voting  his  return,  they  convoked 
a  general  assenildy  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  ernpin-  to  confirm  their  decision,  and, 
immediately  after  this  act  of  legislative 
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decision,  proceeding  in  a  body,  with  Pom- 
pey  at  their  head,  to  witness  the  public 
games  which  the  consul  Lentulus  was  then 
giving  the  people,  were  gratified  to  find, 
by  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
greeted,  and  the  bpprobium  which  fell 
upon  the  courageous  Clodius,  when  he 
also  showed  himself,  that  puVdic  opinion 
was  ill  favor  of  their  proceedings.  The 
players,  of  course,  whose  practiced  sym¬ 
pathies  are  ever  ready  to  “mirror  the  age 
and  body  of  the  time,”  warmly  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  humor  ;  and  all  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  felicitous  ability  with  which 
the  actors  shot  home,  and  at  the  apt  acu¬ 
men  with  which  the  audience  applied 
every  passage  which  bore  on  the  mischief 
of  a  brutal  demagogy,  the  sorrows  of  an 
unjust  exile,  and  the  glories  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  patriotism.  The  popular  sentiment 
thus  expressed  was  reechoed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  convocation  which  took  place  on  the 
4th  of  August  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
permitted  by  the  Koman  constitution ; 
.and,  with  the  exce|>tion  of  a  manly  speech 
on  the  part  of  Clodius,  and  the  opposition 
of  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  every  voice 
voted  the  recall  of  a  citizen  who,  a  few 
months  In-fore,  had  skulked  out  of  the  city 
as  one  of  its  greatest  malefactors. 

Cicero  was  received,  both  on  his  way 
back  and  at  his  return,  with  that  popular 
enthusiasm  which,  under  its  most  start¬ 
ling  recantations,  happily  knows  neither 
remembrance  of  W’rong  nor  consciousness 
of  shame,  and  which  recalls  to  us  the 
naive  wonder  of  the  restored  Charles, 
.who,  borne  along  by  the  fervid  acclama- 
itions  of  his  “good  people,”  could  not  get 
over  the  “  .absurdity  ”  of  his  long  absence. 
In  successive  speeches  to  the  senate  and 
peojde,  the  great  orator  lost  no  time  in 
favoring  his  benefactors  with  that  wonder¬ 
ful  eloquence  which  no  doubt  counted  for 
much  in  the  joys  of  his  return ;  and,  as 
we  read  the  two  harangues,  happily  pre¬ 
served  to  our  owm  time,  it  would  seem 
as  thougli  the  imignificent  power  of  am- 
plificjition  which  characterized  his  style, 
hardly  sufficed  to  do  justice  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  feelings  of  self-complacency  with 
which  he  surveys  the  circumstances  of 
his  return.  His  inordinate  vanity,  so 
often  gratified,  won  now  its  highest  tri¬ 
umph — a  triumph  that  reached  the  trans¬ 
port  of  a  heaven  in  the  perfection  of  the 
•eontrast  which  accompanied  it;  and  his 
greatest  fear,  as  he  tells  the  Romtins,  “  is 
•that  a  day  so  wonderful  in  its  glory  may 


raise  a  suspicion  th.at  he  had  planned  the 
whole  affair  of  his  exile  as  a  step  to  its 
attainment,  a  jirice  which,  however  costly, 
would  yet  be  far  below  the  value  of  the 
purchase.” 

Hut,  whatever  the  hopes  of  the  senate, 
or  feeling  of  the  public,  which  thus  con¬ 
curred  to  renew  the  splendor  of  his  old 
popularity,  it  was  soon  certain  that,  never 
a  stern,  Cicero  was  returned  not  even  a 
trimming,  defender  of  their  rights.  The 
political  excitement  with  which  his  own 
fortunes  had  recently  occupied  the  rejiub- 
lic,  having  concurred,  with  other  causes, 
in  producing  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  was 
followed  by  mutinous  demonstrations  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  Clodian  party ;  and  Cicero 
lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  proposing  a  law  which  invested 
Pompey  with  almost  regal  prerogatives. 
He  was  to  provision  Italy  during  five 
years ;  to  have  at  his  disposition  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  state  ;  and  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  large  fleet  and  st.anding  army,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  governors  of  prov¬ 
inces.  Ca?sar,  as  the  second  arbiter  of 
his  destinies,  soon  required  of  course  simi¬ 
lar  testimonies  of  his  servitude;  and  thus 
w.as  the  import.ant  influence  of  this  great 
statesman  lent  in  the  support  of  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  which  were  gradually 
infusing  monarchical  institutions  into  the 
system  of  the  republic. 

It  was  in  vain  Cato,  and  the  sincerer 
friends  of  Roman  freedom,  who  knew 
that  they  could  not  have  the  conveniences 
of  de.spotism  without  ultimately  yielding 
to  the  institution  itself,  protested  against 
the  dangers  of  the  new  policy.  Cicero, 
who  excused  himself  on  the  customary 
grounds  of  temporary  expediency,  and  the 
importance  of  staving  off  the  evil  day,  had 
iu  truth  no  other  policy  than  to  be  again 
master  of  his  property,  and  secure  against 
new'  proscriptions.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  st.ate  was  then  worthy  the 
sacrifices  of  patriotism,  or  had  not  arrived 
at  a  period  too  Late  for  their  nsefulness ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cicero 
was  inw’ardly  resolved  to  weather  through 
the  present  crisis  by  making  no  more  of 
them.  He  was  so  far  successful  in  his 
strategy,  that,  while  commanding  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  triumvinate,  he  did  not 
wholly  estrange  the  amity  of  the  senators. 
The  college  of  augurs,  without  commit¬ 
ting  themselves  clearly  in  his  favor,  de¬ 
cided  on  oft'ering  no  impediment  to  his 
recovery  of  the  soil  which  had  been  cou- 
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secr.ited  away  from  his  possession  ;  and 
the  senate  voted  him,  for  his  other  losses, 
a  sum  amounting  to  about  sixteen  thou- 
8a!id  pounds  of  our  money — an  indemnity 
estimated  on  so  parsimonious  a  scale  that 
it  evidenced,  he  complains,  rather  the 
reluctance  of  a  compulsory  justice  than 
the  generous  enthusiasm  which  had  sa¬ 
luted  his  return.  On  all  sides,  indeed,  he 
was  felt  to  have  receded  from  his  old  po¬ 
sition,  and  to  have  bent  a  neck,  always 
too  flexible  before  military  greatness,  to 
the  oligarchic  yoke  under  which  the  proud 
spirits  of  the  nobler  Romans  w’ere  writh¬ 
ing  in  indignant  bitterness,  half  conscious 
that  the  present  degradation  was  but  the 
porchway  to  the  lower  depths  of  an  au¬ 
tocracy.  Hut  he  had  come  back,  under 
contract,  the  puppet  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  so. 
“  They  had  clipped  his  wings,”  as  he  tells 
us,  and  ”  they  had  no  notion,”  as  he  takes 
care  to  add,  “of  letting  them  grow  again,” 

The  now  isolated  Clodius,  who  had  op¬ 
posed  all  the  recent  measures  of  the  sen¬ 
ate  with  his  customary  steadiness  and 
daring,  met  with  open  force  the  attempt 
to  rebuild  a  private  house  on  the  ground 
which,  as  he  indignantly  protested,  had 
been  solemnly  consccratetl  to  one  of  the 
deities.  Treating  the  undertaking  as  an 
illegal  outrage  onjthe  public  faith,  he  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  on  the  spot  with  several 
of  his  servants,  dispersed  the  workmen, 
overturned  or  set  nro  to  their  construc¬ 
tions,  and  extended  the  destruction  even 
to  the  neighboring  house  of  the  orator’s 
brother. 

This  is  the  last  circumstance  w’hich  con¬ 
nects  Clodius  with  the  exile  of  Cicero ; 
and,  with  the  inconsistency  which  history 
has  inwoven  into  the  whole  of  his  public 
life,  he  is  represented  to  have  been  favored 
in  it  with  the  same  impunity  which  has 
surprised  us  in  the  record  of  his  antecedent 
audacity.  Hut  without  attempting  to 
rescue  him  from  even  the  excesses  of  an 
infamy  which  he  owes,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  mischance  which  delivered  his  life  to 
the  record  of  none  but  unfriendly  pens, 
let  usnow  dismiss  him  with  the  concluding 
statement,  that,  after  signalizing  eighteen 
more  months  by  a  continuance  of  his  old 


broils,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  risked 
his  own  life  at  least  as  freely  as  he  risked 
the  lives  of  his  opponents,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  Milo,  the  stern  and  attached 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  being  overpowered 
with  his  few  attendants  by  a  superior 
band  of  trained  gladiators,  was  murdered 
within  view,  says  the  triumphant  Cicero, 
of  a  temple  of  that  Bona  I)ea  whose 
rites  he  had  three  years  before  sacri¬ 
legiously  violated. 

The  colleagues  or  opponents,  whose 
character  and  policy  had  made  the  year 
of  his  tribunate  so  eventful,  were  scarcely 
more  felicitous  in  their  mode  of  quitting 
that  stage  of  life  they  had  so  long  occu¬ 
pied  but  to  trouble. 

Milo  passed  his  life  in  banishment^  to 
perish  at  last  by  a  violent  death  in  the 
civil  war  he  had  done  much  to  provoke. 
(Tabiniiis  died,  defeated  and  disgraced,  in 
an  obscure  town  of  Dalmatia,  during  the 
civil  war.  Crassus  was  murdered  in  a 
conference,  perfidious  as  those  in  which 
he  had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  Rome. 
Pompey,  defeated  in  battle,  was  obscurely 
slain  by  a  slave.  Ciesar  himself  had  but 
just  waded  his  terrible  way  to  the  assured 
greatness  he  had  so  resolutely  willed, 
when  he  was  slaughtered  at  the'  base 
of  Pompey’s  statue  by  his  own  nearest 
friends ;  amongst  them  as  chief,  his  puta¬ 
tive  son,  the  distinguished  Marcus  Hru- 
tus.*  Cicero,  the  illustrious  subject  of 
this  memoir,  after  passing  fourteen  more 
years  in  a  statesmanship  become  every 
day  more  solicitous,  fell  at  last  under  the 
malignant  pursuit  of  Clodius’s  widow,now 
become  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony ;  the 
last  thing  told  of  the  wonderful  frame  in 
which  so  much  of  the  most  glorious  of 
God’s  gifts  had  been  lodged,  being  that 
the  infamous  woman  satiated  her  childish 
vengeance  in  mangling  with  a  bodkin 
the  tongue  which  had  given  mankind  the 
noblest  oratory  which  ever  enriched  its 
literature,  or  did  honor  to  its  humanity. 


*  Kai  iril  TfKvov,  were  the  last  words  of  Ciesar, 
says  Plutarch.  Brutus  was  the  child  of  Cato’s 
sister,  born  when  she  was  said  to  be  the  favored 
mistress  of  Ciesar.  It  is  a  moot-question  liow  far 
Ciesar’s  ace  at  the  birth  of  Brutus  invalidatc*8  the 
assumption. 
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The  critics  tells  us  that  men  were  driven 
to  metaphors  and  similes  by  the  poverty 
of  language,  but  that  the  clothing  which 
was  first  adopted  to  defend  from  the  cold 
has  since  become  the  especial  sitrn  of 
wealth  and  affluence.  We  can  not  listen 
to  any  ordinary  discourse  without  being 
persuaded  that,  at  all  events,  the  first  part 
of  the  theory  holds  good.  Ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  driven  by  their  paucity  of 
words  to  seek  for  metaphor,  and  here  we 
think  that  poets  and  other  ingenious  per¬ 
sons  have  conferred  but  a  doubtful  boon 
on  mankind  by  their  fallacious  pictures  of 
luxuriant  fancy.  If  the  idea  were  not 
prevalent  that  assertion  can  always 
strengthen  itself  by  comparisons,  we 
should  not  see  so  many  persons  hurried 
into  a  false  position,  led  up  to  a  metaphor 
which  it  is  assumed  will  present  itself  when 
the  moment  is  urgent,  but  which  will  no 
more  come  at  tJieir  call  than  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep.  When  Shakspeare — 
“Nature’s  child”  too,  as  we  are  taught 
to  c.all  him — makes  a  man  run  off  some 
balfdozen  similes  in  a  breath,  on  no  higher 
argument  than  that  he  is  not  in  fighting 
mood,  as  thus — 

“  But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman’s  tears, 

Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance. 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 

And  skill-less  as  unprocticed  infancy  ” — 

is  he  not  taking  us  in  ?  Might  w’e  not 
exjHict  to  find  one  metaphor  to  the  point 
where  he  represents  it  as  easy  and  natural 
to  use  five  ?  Plain  folks  might  be  content 
to  talk  plainly  but  for  these  tempting, 
misguiding  examples.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
poets.  Novelists  who  undertake  to  rep¬ 
resent  common  homely  life  are  just  as 
treacherous  guides.  We  might  count  fifty 
apt  metaphors  in  as  many  I»age8,  or  even 
sentences,  where  Baillie  Nichol  Jarvie  or 
Andrew  Fairservice  are  the  talkers.  Mrs. 
Poyser  is  absolutely  brilliant.  She 
“  does  not  ope 

Her  mouth  but  out  there  flies  a  trope 
and  we  never  exclaim,  “  Oh,  but  this  is 


impossible,  this  outrages  nature,  and  is 
beyond  human  faculties  to  execute  im¬ 
promptu.”  On  the  contrary,  there  is  such 
a  happy  facile  air  about  it  all  that  we  arc 
stimulated  to  try  our  hand.  We  have 
every  right  to  expect  to  find  comparisons 
as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  then  there 
is  stammering,  floundering,  plunging, 
stumbling,  like — like,  than — than,  as — as, 
resulting  in  humiliating  failure,  or  disas¬ 
trous  retreat  into  the  sUileor  the  vulgar. 

If  we  would  get  at  the  bottom  of  any 
phraseology  that  strikes  us  as  es|K‘cial' 
ly  trite,  inelegant,  unimpressive — if  we 
would  find  the  reason  why  some  |>erson8’ 
talk  wearies  us  or  particularly  offends  our 
taste,  though  there  are  no  flagrant  sole¬ 
cisms  to  account  for  our  dislike — if  we 
would  trace  out -the  cause  why  some  jMJO- 
ple’s  good  common  sense  has  so  little 
weight,  and  their  point  is  so  conventional 
— we  must  inquire  into  their  use  of  meta¬ 
phor,  and  we  shall  almost  certainly  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  in  a  habit  of  using  secoi^- 
hand  similes  and  forced  illustrations.  We 
are  not  saying  that  every  flower  of  rheto¬ 
ric  should  be  fresh-gathered  from  one’s 
own  garden,  that  nobody  must  venture  on 
a  figure  that  is  not  struck  oflT  by  his  own 
brain  on  the  spot ;  for  so  much  metaphor 
is  wrought  into  the  language  that  such  a 
rule  would  almost  reduce  us  to  silence. 
Hut  this  we  believe — that  if  we  use  a  met¬ 
aphor  not  of  our  own  coinage,  it  should 
be  as  a  piece  of  common  property,  as  like¬ 
ly  to  be  ill  the  hearer’s  thoughts  as  in  our 
own.  It  should  be  introduced  with  no 
airs  of  invention  or  ownership,  but  on  the 
understanding  that  we  arc  selecting  from 
a  common  stock. 

The  instinct  is,  we  suppose,  universal 
ofdetecting  a  metaphor  used  thus  second¬ 
hand,  though  w'e  may  never  have  heard 
it  before,  and  though  it  is  uttered  with 
an  air  of  possession.  How  we  know  this, 
it  is  difficult  to  fathom.  Perhaps  people 
who  adopt  other  men’s  similes  use  them 
as  demonstration — as  being  endowed  with 
an  inherent  force  of  argument;  and  they 
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are  thus  pronounced  with  a  positive,  satis¬ 
fied,  conclusive  air  which  is  oflfensive. 
Probably,  again,  the  simile  wants  the 
absolute  adaptation  to  the  matter  in  hand 
which  is  all-essential;  or  something  is 
missing  in  the  telling.  Invention  works 
transparently  and  visibly.  We  see,  as  it 
were,  the  processes  of  that  delicate  ma¬ 
chinery  through  eye  and  motion;  we  hear 
it  in  tone  and  articulation,  in  those  hur¬ 
ries  and  pauses  perceptible  to  the  ear,  but 
too  fine  for  measurement,  by  which  we 
know  that  thought  is  being  fitted  w'ith 
words.  Put,  after  all,  we  need  not  see 
an<l  hear  to  be  informed  on  this  point. 
We  know  as  readily  when  were.ada  felic¬ 
itous  illustnation  that  it  was  the  man's 
own — that  it  flashed  upon  him  at  the  right 
moment,  that  he  then  and  there  saw  the 
affinity  of  some  remote  thing  with  the 
matter  in  h.and — as  though  we  were  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  feat.  We  recognize  the  ffash, 
the  hit,  the  fitness  to  the  mind  that  struck 
it  off.  When  Sydney  Smith  writes  to 
Dean  Singleton,  “  You  may  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  poultice  the  humps  off* a  c.amer8  j 
back  as  cure  mankind  of  their  taste  fi)r ' 
jobs,”  we  know  as  well,  from  the  relation  j 
of  his  mind  to  natural  history,  that  the  ' 
simile  w.as  hit  off  fresh  and  suddep,  as 
when  he  replied  to  the  child  who  stroked 
the  turtle’s  hard  shell  “  to  please  it,” 
“  You  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  to  please  the  I)e.an  and  Chap¬ 
ter.”  Hut,  more  than  this,  we  know  that 
a  metaphor  is  original  though  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  inventor.  When 
South  describes  the  covetous  shopkeeper 
retailing  his  goods,  “  and  selling  his  soul 
like  brown  paper  into  the  bargain,”  there 
is  something  in  the  downright  force  with 
which  it  is  put  which  satisfies  us  that  the 
thought  is  his  own,  as  entirely  as  though 
we  had  personal  experience  of  his  wit. 

In  another  respect  we  (juestion  the  truth 
of  the  ablest  novelists  in  this  particular. 
Any  one  of  them  would  have  put  this 
simile  of  brown  paper  into  the  mouth  of 
a  grocer  instead  ot  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  it  is  thought  natural  that  men’s  meta¬ 
phors  should  be  suggested  by  their  craft 
and  daily  circumstances.  Thus  the  Hail- 
lie,  after  dangling  like  the  sign  of  the 
golden  fleece,  “  my  he.ad  hanging  down  on 
the  tae  side,  and  my  heels  on  the  tother,” 
likens  himself,  because  he  is  a  weaver,  to 
the  yarn-scales  in  the  weigh-house ;  and 
on  another  occasion  he  affects  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  “  nonsense  ”  of  gentle  blood  as 


“  waste  threads  and  thrums.”  Now,  in 
these  instances,  we  submit  that  the  author 
is  misled.  The  imagination  is,  we  believe, 
never  so  little  active  as  upon  a  man’s  daily 
concerns,  among  the  objects  connected 
with  the  business  and  drudgery  of  life. 
Habit  predominates  in  the  scenes  which 
have  never  been  new  to  him,  but  always 
part  of  himself.  It  is  very  natural,  when 
a  poet  thinks  of  a  weaver,  that  he  should 
realize  all  the  circumstances  of  the  man’s 
calling;  but  the  weaver  himself  exercises 
his  fancy  on  something  more  amusitig. 
Observation  travels  abroad,  and  sketches 
on  the  memory  unfamiliar  pictures.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  business.  Our  homely  every-day 
work  is  a  thing  of  association,  not  of  fancy. 
Yet  men  call  it  natural  where  an  author 
always  holds  in  his  thoughts  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  his  characters,  and 
talks  in  their  person,  rather  than  in  his 
own,  because  some  writers  extravagantly 
err  in  this  particular,  and  distribute  similes 
at  random,  making  young  girls  discourse 
in  sea-terms,  and  peasants  of  affairs  of 
state.  We  do  not  observe  that  Shak- 
speare  makes  his  people  talk  in  appro¬ 
priate  similes — in  character,  as  it  may  be 
called.  We  should  not  guess  the  trade 
of  his  citizens  and  subordinates ;  they 
talk  ns  men  who  have  lefl  their  calling 
behind  them,  and  are  open  to  those  influ¬ 
ences  from  without  which  are,  we  believe, 
the  true  store-house  of  metaphor.  Thus 
the  Third  Citizen  in  “  Richard  the  Third  ” 
meets  his  friends  in  the  street,  and  thinks 
the  times  are  dangerous.  He  uses  similes 
that  might  occur  to  any  body,  not  such 
as  prove  him  to  be  a  scrivener  or  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  though  he  may  have  been  either: 

“  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their 

cloaks ; 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  does  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth.” 

Dante  is  fond  of  taking  similes  from  art, 
and  the  right  inference  from  this  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  friends  who  were  oaint- 
ers — not  that  he  painted  himself.  In 
Giotto’s  studio  he  may  have  learnt  that 
the  painter  teaches  by  example ;  so  he 
illustrates  his  own  meaning — 

‘‘  Come  pintor  che  con  esemplo  pinga.” 

Or  he  has  observed  the  skilled  artist’s 
trembling  hand,  and  figures  by  it  how  na- 
!  ture  comes  short  of  the  ideal : 
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Thk  critics  tells  us  that  men  were  driven 
to  metaphors  and  similes  by  the  poverty 
of  language,  but  that  the  clothing  which 
was  first  adopted  to  defend  from  the  cold 
has  since  become  the  especial  sign  of 
wealth  and  affluence.  We  can  not  listen 
to  any  ordinary  discourse  without  being 
persuaded  that,  at  all  events,  the  first  part 
of  the  theory  holds  good.  Ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  driven  by  their  paucity  of 
words  to  seek  for  metaphor,  and  here  we 
think  that  poets  and  other  ingenious  per¬ 
sons  have  conferred  but  a  doubtful  boon 
on  mankind  by  their  fallacious  pictures  of 
luxuriant  fancy.  If  the  idea  were  not 
prevalent  that  assertion  can  always 
strengthen  itself  by  comparisons,  we 
should  not  see  so  many  persons  hurried 
into  a  false  position,  led  up  to  a  metaphor 
which  it  is  assumed  will  present  itself  when 
the  moment  is  urgent,  but  which  will  no 
more  come  at  their  call  than  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep.  When  Shakspeare — 
“Nature’s  child”  too,  as  we  are  taught 
to  call  him — makes  a  man  run  off  some 
half  dozen  similes  in  a  breath,  on  no  higher 
argument  than  that  he  is  not  in  fighting 
mood,  as  thus — 

“  But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman’s  tears, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance, 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpracticed  infancy  ” — 

is  he  not  taking  us  in  ?  Might  w’e  not 
expect  to  find  one  metaphor  to  the  point 
where  he  represents  it  as  easy  and  natural 
to  use  five  ?  Plain  folks  might  be  content 
to  talk  plainly  but  for  these  tempting, 
misguiding  examples.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
poets.  Novelists  who  undertake  to  rep¬ 
resent  common  homely  life  are  just  as 
treacherous  guides.  We  might  count  fifty 
apt  metaphors  in  as  many  pages,  or  even 
sentences,  where  Baillie  Nichol  Jarvie  or 
Andrew  Fairservice  are  the  talkers.  Mrs. 
Poyser  is  absolutely  brilliant.  She 
“  does  not  ope 

Her  mouth  but  out  there  flies  a  trope 
and  we  never  exclaim,  “  Oh,  but  this  is  i 


impossible,  this  outrages  nature,  and  is 
beyond  human  faculties  to  execute  im¬ 
promptu.”  On  the  contrary,  there  is  such 
a  happy  facile  air  about  it  all  that  we  are 
stimulated  to  try  our  hand.  We  have 
every  right  to  expect  to  find  comparisons 
as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  then  there 
is  stammering,  floundering,  plunging, 
stumbling,  like — like,  than — than,  as — as, 
resulting  in  humiliating  failure,  or  disas¬ 
trous  retreat  into  the  stale  or  the  vulgar. 

If  we  would  get  at  the  bottom  of  any 
phraseology  that  strikes  us  as  especial¬ 
ly  trite,  inelegant,  unimpressive — if  we 
would  find  the  reason  why  some  persons’ 
talk  wearies  us  or  particularly  offends  our 
taste,  though  there  are  no  flagrant  sole¬ 
cisms  to  account  for  our  dislike — if  w’e 
would  trace  out. the  cause  why  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  good  common  sense  has  so  little 
weight,  and  their  point  is  so  conventional 
— we  must  inquire  into  their  use  of  meta¬ 
phor,  and  we  shall  almost  certainly  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  in  a  habit  of  tising  sccot^- 
hand  similes  and  forced  illustrations.  We 
are  not  saying  that  every  flower  of  rheto¬ 
ric  should  be  fresh-gathered  from  one’s 
own  garden,  that  nobody  must  venture  on 
a  figure  that  is  not  struck  off  by  his  own 
brain  on  the  spot ;  for  so  much  metaphor 
is  wrought  into  the  language  that  such  a 
rule  w'ould  almost  reduce  us  to  silence. 
Hut  this  we  believe — that  if  we  use  a  met¬ 
aphor  not  of  our  own  coinage,  it  should 
be  as  a  piece  of  common  property,  as  like¬ 
ly  to  be  in  the  hearer’s  thoughts  as  in  our 
own.  It  should  be  introduced  with  no 
airs  of  invention  or  ownership,  but  on  the 
understanding  that  we  are  selecting  from 
a  common  stock. 

The  instinct  is,  we  suppose,  universal 
of  detecting  a  metaphor  used  thus  second¬ 
hand,  though  w'e  may  never  have  heard 
it  before,  and  though  it  is  uttered  w'ith 
an  air  of  possession.  IIow  we  know  this, 
it  is  difficult  to  fathom.  Perhaps  people 
who  adopt  other  men’s  similes  use  them 
as  demonstration — as  being  endowed  w’ith 
an  inherent  force  of  argument;  and  they 
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are  thus  pronounced  with  a  positive,  satis¬ 
fied,  conclusive  air  which  is  offensive. 
Probably,  again,  the  simile  wants  the 
absolute  adaptation  to  the  matter  in  hand 
which  is  all-essential;  or  something  is 
missing  in  the  telling.  Invention  works 
transparently  and  visibly.  We  see,  as  it 
were,  the  processes  of  that  delicate  ma¬ 
chinery  through  eye  and  motion;  we  hear 
it  in  tone  and  articulation,  in  those  hur¬ 
ries  and  pauses  perceptible  to  the  ear,  but 
too  fine  for  measurement,  by  which  we 
know  that  thought  is  being  fitted  with 
words.  But,  after  all,  we  need  not  see 
and  hear  to  be  informed  on  this  point. 
We  know  as  readily  when  we  read  a  felic¬ 
itous  illustration  that  it  was  the  man’s 
own — that  it  flashed  upon  him  at  the  right 
moment,  that  he  then  and  there  saw  the 
affinity  of  some  remote  thing  with  the 
matter  in  hand — as  though  we  were  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  feat.  We  recognize  the  flash, 
the  hit,  the  fitness  to  the  mind  that  struck 
it  off.  When  Sydney  Smith  writes  to 
Dean  Singleton,  “You  may  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  poultice  the  humps  off  a  camel’s 
back  as  cure  mankind  of  their  taste  fur 
jobs,”  we  know  as  well,  from  the  relation 
of  his  mind  to  natural  history,  that  the 
simile  was  hit  off  fresh  and  sudden,  as 
when  he  replied  to  the  child  who  stroked 
the  turtle’s  hard  shell  “  to  please  it,” 
“  You  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter.”  But,  more  than  this,  we  know  that 
a  metaphor  is  original  though  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  inventor.  When 
South  describes  the  covetous  shopkeeper 
retailing  his  goods,  “  and  selling  his  soul 
like  brown  paper  into  the  bargain,”  there 
is  something  in  the  downright  force  with 
which  it  is  put  which  satisfies  us  that  the 
thought  is  his  own,  as  entirely  as  though 
we  had  personal  experience  of  his  wit. 

In  another  respect  we  tjuestion  the  truth 
of  the  ablest  novelists  m  this  particular. 
Any  one  of  them  w'ould  have  put  this 
simile  of  brown  paper  into  the  mouth  of 
a  grocer  instead  of  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  it  is  thought  natural  that  men’s  meta¬ 
phors  should  be  suggested  by  their  craft 
and  daily  circumstances.  Thus  the  Bail- 
lie,  after  dangling  like  the  sign  of  the 
golden  fleece,  “  my  head  hanging  down  on 
the  tae  side,  and  my  heels  on  the  tot  her,” 
likens  himself,  because  he  is  a  weaver,  to 
the  yarn-scales  in  the  w'eigh-house ;  and 
on  another  occasion  he  affects  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  “  nonsense  ”  of  gentle  blood  as 


“waste  threads  and  thrums.”  Now,  in 
these  instances,  we  submit  that  the  author 
is  misled.  The  imagination  is,  w’e  believe, 
never  so  little  active  as  upon  a  man’s  daily 
concerns,  among  the  objects  connected 
with  the  business  and  drudgery  of  life. 
Habit  predominates  in  the  scenes  which 
have  never  been  new  to  him,  but  always 
part  of  himself.  It  is  very  natural,  when 
a  poet  thinks  of  a  weaver,  that  he  should 
realize  all  the  circumstances  of  the  man’s 
calling;  but  the  weaver  himself  exercises 
his  fancy  on  something  more  amusing. 
Observation  travels  abroad,  and  sketches 
on  the  memory  unfamiliar  pictures.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  business.  Our  homely  every-day 
wrork  is  a  thing  of  association,  not  of  fancy. 
Yet  men  call  it  natural  where  an  author 
always  holds  in  his  thoughts  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  his  characters,  and 
talks  in  their  person,  rather  than  in  his 
own,  because  some  w’riters  extravagantly 
err  in  this  particular,  and  distribute  similes 
at  random,  making  young  girls  discourse 
in  sea-terms,  and  peasants  of  affairs  of 
state.  We  do  not  observe  that  Shak- 
speare  makes  his  people  talk  in  appro¬ 
priate  similes — in  character,  as  it  may  be 
called.  We  should  not  guess  the  trade 
of  his  citizens  and  subordinates ;  they 
talk  as  men  who  have  left  their  calling 
behind  them,  and  are  open  to  those  influ¬ 
ences  from  without  which  are,  we  believe, 
the  true  store-house  of  metaphor.  Thus 
the  Third  Citizen  in  “  Richard  the  Third  ” 
meets  his  friends  in  the  street,  and  thinks 
the  times  are  dangerous.  lie  uses  similes 
that  might  occur  to  any  body,  not  such 
as  prove  him  to  be  a  scrivener  or  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  though  he  may  have  been  either: 

“  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their 

cloaks ; 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  does  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth.” 

Dante  is  fond  of  taking  similes  from  art, 
and  the  right  inference  from  this  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  friends  who  were  paintr 
ers — not  that  he  painted  himself.  In 
Giotto’s  studio  he  may  have  learnt  that 
the  painter  teaches  by  example ;  so  he 
illustrates  his  own  meaning — 

“  Come  pintor  che  con  esemplo  pinga.” 

Or  he  has  observed  the  skilled  artist’s 
trembling  hand,  and  figures  by  it  how  na- 
I  ture  comes  s  hurt  of  the  ideal : 
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“  Operando  all’  artiste 

Ch’  ha  r  abito  dell’  arte  e  man  che  trema.” 

Whenever  an  author  represents  a  busy, 
active  person,  one  much  absorbed  in  the 
daily  work  of  life,  as  fertile  in  similes,  he 
seems  to  us  to  be  investing  him  with  orna¬ 
ments  and  graces  which  are  more  properly 
his  own.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  personal 
experience  to  recall  cases  in  point,  because, 
as  we  have  said,  so  few  people  are  great 
in  metaphor ;  but  such  as  do  occur  to  us 
are  those  of  men  with  habits  of  observa¬ 
tion,  combined  with  much  leisure — men 
who  are  far  from  careful  to  assign  work 
and  duty  to  every  hour  of  the  day.  Busy 
people — if  they  use  similes  at  all,  which 
they  often  do — use  other  people’s.  They 
either  adopt  proverbial  metaphor,  or  slang 
metaphor,  or  what  we  began  by  taking 
exception  to,  second-hand  metaphor,  which 
has  pleased  themselves  so  well  that  they 
clench  arguments  with  it.  No  simile  is  a 
good  one  that  has  not  at  some  time  been 
studied  with  an  easy  disengaged  mind  for 
its  own  sake,  and  occupied  the  observer 
independently  of  any  use  to  be  made  of  it. 
The  journalist  who  likened  an  officer  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  exposed  to  the  soil  and 
drudgery  of  camp  service  and  actual  war, 
to  a  swan  on  a  turnpike-ro.ad,  had  seen  and 
taken  in  th^  full  idea  of  the  majestic  bird 
tluis  draggled,  disgraced,  and  out  of  its 
element.  All  power  of  illustration  implies 
a  habit  of  vigilant  observation.  No  per¬ 
son  can  compare  one  thing  with  another, 
can  find  the  point  in  common  between 
things  dissimilar,  who  has  not  seen  both. 
We  say  this,  not  forgetting  Milton’s  stu¬ 
pendous  metaphors.  He  literally,  we  can 
not  doubt,  saw  the  prodigies  his  words 

icture  forth ;  and,  being  blind,  he  may 

ave  been  driven  back  to  the  efforts  of 
youthful  imagination  to  shape  out  and 
embody  ancient  fable ;  embodiments  which 
were  the  more  fresh  and  ready  to  his  hand 
because  cotemporary  nature  was  shutout, 
and  memory  had  to  do  the  work  of  sight. 
This,  at  least,  may  have  something  to  do 
with  his  difference  from  the  ordinary 
system  of  poets,  which  is  to  make  us 
understand  great  things  of  which  we 
know  little  by  things  with  which  we 
are  familar. 

A  good  illustration  is  a  much  more  usmil 
conversational  or  rhetorical  ornament  than 
a  good  simile.  In  fact,  it  is  a  much  less 
anibitious  decoration,  though  ordinary 
talkers  are  not  aware  of  this  ;  for  whereas 
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they  constantly  act  as  though  metaphors 
came  by  nature,  and  so  lead  up  to  them 
as  making  sure  they  will  be  there  when 
wanted,  a  man  knows  distinctly  whether 
or  not  he  has  an  illustration  to  the  point ; 
for  an  example,  in  more  senses  than  a 
moral  one,  must  have  some  truth  in  it.  It 
is  beyond  man’s  powers  to  strike  off  an 
appropriate  anecdote  with  no  foundation 
of  fact,  though  this  power  constitutes  the 
charm  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  Truth  may  be  tam¬ 
pered  with  to  any  extent,  but  a  grain  of 
It  must  be  there  to  start  with.  That  is  a 
happy  illustration  in  the  latler,  of  the 
“  modest  fellow’s  ”  omnivorous  appetite  for 
place :  “  He  is  like  the  young  bachelor 
of  arts  who  came  to  town  recommended 
to  a  chaplain’s  place,  but,  none  being  va¬ 
cant,  modestly  accepted  that  of  a  postil¬ 
lion.”  Excellent  also  is  that  of  Pope  on 
the  doting  politician : 

“  As  weak  as  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out 
A  sober  Lanesborow  dancing  in  the  gout.” 

But  luck  and  experience  suggested  these; 
whereas  metaphor  is  the  purest  piece  of 
invention  of  which  the  imagination  is  capa¬ 
ble.  Luck,  in  this  case,  implies  of  course 
wit — wit  to  use  the  knowledge  that  inter¬ 
course  with  men  gives;  but  wit  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  in  illustrations  of  this  sort  without  ex¬ 
perience.  Hence  the  young  can  never  ex¬ 
cel  in  this  line ;  whereas  a  young  genius 
may  be  fertile  in  similes.  Indeed,  youth 
is  called  the  time  for  the  greatest  redund- 
.ance  of  this  form  of  ornament,  though, 
where  it  is  so,  we  doubt  whether  the 
similes  will  be  of  the  most  original  class. 
Young  writers  illustrate  by  fancy  and 
fable  from  what  has  struck  them  as  beau¬ 
tiful  in  their  reading ;  or  they  invest  un¬ 
known  scenes  with  beauties,  real  in  them¬ 
selves  but  not  characteristic.  Macaul.iy’s 
happy  application  of  a  Hindoo  fable  to  the 
art  of  literary  puffing,  with  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  his  review  of  Robert  Montgom¬ 
ery,  is  an  example  of  youthful  illustration. 

Men  naturally  recoil  from  the  trite, 
whether  they  know  the  reason  of  the  re¬ 
coil  or  not.  Simile  is  delightful  to  the 
Western  intellect,  as  showing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  spontaneous  flashing 
character  of  thought.  We  make  this  res¬ 
ervation  because  we  are  told  that  an  image 
never  palls  on  the  Oriental  mind — that 
similes  older  than  the  gem,  the  flower 
blushing  unseen,  the  upas  tree,  older  than 
the  olive-braneb  itself^  are  welcome  to 
them  as  the  freshest  novelty  ;  but  in  our 
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half  of  the  world  it  is  certain  that  those 
only  honestly  like  worn-out  similitudes 
who  use  them,  and  imagine  they  impart  a 
new  meaning  by  their  use  of  them.  In 
conversation,  the  gift  of  metaphor  is  not 
only  delightful  in  itself,  as  throwing  a 
light  and  charm  on  the  subject,  but  as  a 


|)erformance ;  and  this  because  we  know, 
i)etter  than  some  people's  habits  might 
lead  one  to  suppose,  that  an  apt  simile — 
new  and  poetical,  or  grotesque  and  start¬ 
ling — is  about  the  brightest  impromptu 
achievemeut  that  the  wit  of  man  can  strike 
out. 


From  tho  Temple  Bar  Megailne. 

THE  F  I  G  II  T  I  N  G  -  P  0  W  E  R  OF  EUROPE. 


In'  llaffet’s  grimly-conceived  picture  of 
“  Napoleon’s  ^Midnight  Review  ”  the  shad¬ 
owy  armies  of  the  Corsican  hero  are 
marshaled  in  force  on  an  imaginary 
Champs  de  Mars.  Once  more  the  vete¬ 
rans  of  Lodij  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Leipsic, 
and  Moscow,  with  the' young  recruits  of 
the  Hundred  Days,  hear  the  voice  of  “  le 
petit  Caporal,”  and  swarm  in  spectral 
battalions  to  maneuver  and  “  march 

I  cist”  beneath  his  commanding  eye.  The 
Cxile  of  St.  Helena,  familiar  to  us  as  the 
lonely  emperor  gazing  out  over  the  vast 
re.ach  of  Atlantic  waters  in  melancholy 
contemplation  of  his  destiny,  and  watch¬ 
ing  sentinel  like  for  the  day-star  of  his 
hope  to  arise,  beholds  once  more  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  those  W’hom  he  has  led  to 
victory,  and  receives  the  homage  and  de¬ 
votion  of  a  multitudinous  array.  The 
ghostly  columns  come  on,  dense  and  deep, 
lining  the  capacious  canvas  with  their 
weird  forms.  Like  Milton’s  hosts  they 
spring  up  innumerable  as  the  autumn 
leaves  of  Vallambrosa,  or  rather  as  that 
mustering  of  the  warring  angels,  when 
“  all  the  plain,  covered  with  thick  em¬ 
battled  squadrons  bright,  chariots  and 
flaming  arms  and  fiery  steeds,  reflecting 
blaze  on  blaze,”  first  appeared  to  the 
faithful  Alrdiel  on  his  return  to  heaven. 
What  a  gathering!  what  a  review  !  what 
a  monument  to  the  incarnation  of  insati¬ 
able  conquest  !  How  eloquent  a  comment 
on  ambition,’  nower,  glory,  fortune,  the 
vanity  and  nothingness  of  human  machi¬ 
nations  !  To  him  who  wielded  the  baton 
and  gave  the  word  of  command  to  these 
martial  hordes,  they  were  but  as  tools  and 


engines,  the  instruments  of  his  will.  With 
them  he  executed  his  high  schemes,  and, 
like  an  Attila  or  Tamerlane,  scourged  the 
nations  who  were  disobedient.  For  him 
war  begat  \yar ;  a  Son  of  Slaughter,  he 
inspired  his  followers  with  the  love  of 
slaughter,  and  they,  volunteers  of  fight, 
fell  victims  and  victimizing  in  one  terrible 
melee,  waving  the  broken  8<aber  above 
their  heads,  and  shouting  with  delirious 
enthusiasm  even  with  their  last  gasp, 
“  Vive  I’Einpereur !  ” 

Were  it  possible,  after  the  manner  of 
Raffet  —  not,  however,  at  a  midnight 
review,  but  in  the  open  eye  of  day — to 
marsh.al  the  armed  myriads  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  living  armies  of  Europe,  what  a 
crowding  of  warriors  there  would  be  upon 
the  plain  !  From  every  quarter  of  the 
Continent  the  shining  cohorts  would 
muster.  From  the  pine-clad  crags  of  the 
Dovrefield  to  the  black  coasts  of  the 
Euxine  ;  from  the  interminable  steppes  of 
Muscovy  to  the  laughing  plains  of  Anda¬ 
lusia  ;  from  the  sober-hued  rifleman  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  gorgeous  capoted 
Albanian,  they  would  throng  in  thousands, 
nay,  by  millions  —  helmeted,  turbaned, 
shakoed,  kepied,  hatted,  and  capped — to 
meet  in  this  great  military  camp  of  tlie 
nations,  this  universal  gathering  of  the 
clans  and  races  of  Europe.  We  believe 
ourselves  to  be  at  peace  ;  to  be  reposing 
under  our  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  the 
clouds  of  war  far  from  their  shadow. 
Thirty  years  of  comparative  exemption 
from  hostilities  has  fed  the  illusion  ;  the 
sound  of  drum  and  fife  was  rarely  heard, 
except  on  parade ;  and  the  music  most 
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familiar  to  English  ears  was  the  music  of 
a  Doric  pipe  or  an  ..Eolian  lyre.  We 
mocked  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  civ¬ 
ilization  was  introducing  “  moral  ”  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  sword  was  to  be  converted 
into  the  plow-share,  and  the  spear  into 
the  pruning-hook.  Yet  never  within  the 
annals  of  history  have  the  nations  main¬ 
tained  such  stupendous  armies,  or  man¬ 
kind  witnessed  such  fearful  destruction 
on  the  battle-field,  as  at  the  present  day  ; 
never  has  the  spirit  of  war  been  more 
systematically  fostered,  and  a  military 
education  among  the  people  encouraged, 
than  in  this  year  of  grace  1864.  The 
contagion  has  caught  even  the  solid, 
stolid,  phlegmatic  Englishman.  Our  ar¬ 
mies  are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been 
before  ;  our  war-expenditure  is  out  of  all 
proportion  when  we  consider  that  our 
earnest  prayer  and  wish  is  to  live  peace¬ 
ably  with  all  men  ;  and  not  content  with 
setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  community 
to  act  professionally  as  our  sentinels  and 
guardians,  a  vast  number  of  our  manhood 
has  been  kindled  with  the  martial  spirit 
and  taken  upon  itself  a  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  under  the  title  of 
citizen-soldiers  given  one  more  illustration 
how  little  peaceable  are  the  ideas  that  pre- 
rail  on  every  side.  We  are  not  blaming 
this  evidence  of  martial  feeling.  We  bring 
it  forward  as  a  fact,  as  a  sign  of  the  times, 
as  a  reason  why  we  should  look  more 
closely  than  we  have  hitherto  doue  into 
“  military  matters.” 

The  armies  which  were  raised  by 
France  and  England  for  the  invasiod  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  forces  raised  by 
liussia  to  repel  that  invasion,  w'ere  enor¬ 
mous,  even  by  the  side  of  the  vast  muster- 
ings  that  took  place  under  the  eagles  of 
the  First  Empire.  Again,  the  colossal 
hosts  that  were  thrown  within  a  few. 
weeks  upon  the  plain  of  Magenta  and 
against  the  heights  of  Solferino,  no  less 
than  the  lavish  carnage  that  a  few  hours 
witnessed  on  those  memorable  battle¬ 
fields,  testify  to  the  same  fact,  and  show 
how  numerous  and  how  crowded  are  the 
barracks  of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria. 
But  if  we  wanted  a  final  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  prodigal  consumption  of  a 
nation's  thews  and  sinew's  in  the  camp, 
we  have  but  to  cast  a  glance  across  the 
Atlantic.  Every  part  of  the  vast  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America,  from  Washington 
to  New-Orleans,  from  Charleston  to  the 
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Mississippi,  is  studded  with  divisions  and 
squadrons,  w'hich  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  corp»  (Taring  ; 
whilst  in  what  is  considered  by  Yankee 
exaggeration  a  “  slight  engagement,” 
more  men  are  put  hors  de  combat  than 
fell  at  liamilies  or  Waterloo.  Could  the 
roll-calls  of  Secretary  Stanton  be  read  by 
the  public,  what  startling  revelations 
would  be  made!  Admitting,  as  we  must, 
that  the  enormous  levies,  700,000,  500,000, 
300,000,  every  now  and  then  capriciously 
ordered  by  President  Lincoln  have  never 
been  approximately  responded  to,  still  the 
residue  presents  a  tremendous  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  total.  The  march  of  General 
Grant  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
Fredericksburg  to  the  Chickahominy  has, 
it  is  stated,  already  cost  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men ;  and  hi.s  summer  campaign  is 
not  half  over.  What  hecatombs  will  yet 
be  sacrificed  before  he  returns — should  he 
ever  return  —  to  the  point  whence  he 
started  ! 

So  little,  however,  can  a  government 
depend  upon  the  martial  Instincts  of  the 
people,  upon  their  innate  love  of  fighting, 
th.at  in  every  country  in  Euro|H*,  with  two 
exceptions,  and  those  the  freest— Great 
Britain  and  Switzerland — this  natural  re¬ 
pugnance  to  arms  has  to  be  forcibly  over¬ 
come  ;  in  a  word,  the  army  is  created  by 
conscription.  In  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  the  system  is  carried  out 
with  extraordinary  rigor  ;  and  even  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices  is  regarded 
w’ith  consternation  by  the  predestinated 
drawers  of  the  numero  noir,  or  the  black 
ticket,  which  consigns  them  for  the  next 
decade  of  their  life  to  the  hard  fare  and 
abnormal  existence  of  the  barracks  and 
the  camp. 

IjCt  us  w’atch  for  a  moment  the  career 
of  the  forced  recruit,  first  in  Fratice,  and 
afterwards  in  the  other  principal  kingdoms 
of  the  Continent.  In  France,  when  a  lad 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  is 
liable  to  be  drafted  into  the  army.  To 
the  poor,  fate  is  inexorable ;  to  the  wealthy 
she  affords  a  loop-hole,  a  chance  of  escape, 
in  the  shape  of  a  substitute.  Within  four 
and  twenty  hours  of  its  birth,  every  infant 
is  carried  by  the  nurse  and  its  father  or 
some  other  relation  to  the  Mairie,  and 
there  its  name  and  sex  are  duly  entered 
in  a  vast  volume  in  the  Registry  Office. 
If  it  be  a  boy,  it  is  followed  about  by  the 
police  all  over  the  country.  Jeannot’s 
parents  can  not  move  from  one  place  to 
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another  without  givinpf  notice  to  the  coni- 
iuit<8aire  of  his  migration  ;  and  when,  after 
years  of  this. civic  persecution,  he  enters 
the  threshold  of  manhood,  the  luckless  lad 
finds  himself  invited  by  the  Minister  of 
War  to  pr«-sent  himself  at  a  military 
bureau.  Too  well  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  that  ominous  invitation,  and  with  beat¬ 
ing  heart  and  heavy  step  obeys  the  sum¬ 
mons.  He  knew  that  it  must  come ; 
his  mother  knew  that  it  must  come ;  his 
sister  knew  that  it  must  come  ;  Jeannette 
knew  that  it  must  come ;  yet  none  the 
less  sorrowfully  he  goes  and  they  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  bureau,  and  none  the  less 
tearfully  they  behold  him  descending  the 
I  steps,  with  the  gay  colors  pinned  to  his 
cap  in  mockery  of  his  misfortune.  For  a 
misfortune  it  is  regarded.  Few,  very  few 
Frenchmen,  however  valiantly  they  fight 
on  the  field,  however  loudly  they  after¬ 
wards  talk  of  the  glory  of  arms,  rejoice 
w’heii  they  first  draw  the  evil  scrip  which 
tears  them  from  their  homes,  from  their 
daily  business,  from  their  future  career,  to 
run  a  will-o’-the  wisp  chase  after  the  prob¬ 
lematical  marshal’s  baton  which  every 
French  soldier  is  told  he  carries  in  his 
knapsack.  If  any  thing  could  reconcile 
him  to  this  lot,  or  soften  the  horrors  of 
this  forcible  abstraction  from  his  family, 
it  would  be  the  idea  of  promotion — of 
comparatively  easy  promotion,  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  French  army ;  but  even  this 
fails  to  cheer,  or  to  compensate  him  for 
the  serious  check  which  iiis  prospects  in 
life  receive.  A  cloud  has  descende*!  thick 
and  dark  upon  his  hopes,  upon  the  delicate 
little  projects  of  love  and  matrimony  he 
had  formed  ;  and  at  twenty-one  he  is  com- 
jKjlled  to  resign  himself  to  a  barren,  if  not 
vicious,  course  of  life  he  detests,  abandon¬ 
ing  designs  he  had  probably  cherished 
from  his  youth.  Such  is  the  social  phase 
of  the  conscription.  Yet  100,000  youths 
are  thus  annually  tom  from  their  homes ; 
— by  an  imperial  decree  of  1867,  the 
number  was  fixed  at  tiiis  high  figure. 
Previously  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  or 
caprice  of  the  war-minister,  who  raised  it 
or  decreased  it  according  to  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  times.  When  hostilities 
are  impending,  the  number  is  augmented 
considerably  ;  as  during  the  Crimean 
campaign,  when  the  annual  conscription 
rose  as  high  as  140,000.  To  this  great 
evil  there  is,  however,  some  mitigation. 
For  example,  although  the  legal  term  of 
service  extends  to  seven  years,  the  actual 


term  is  more  frequently  six,  and  some¬ 
times  less ;  for,  in  consideration  of  good 
conduct  and  ability,  the  now  apt  and 
ready  soldier  is  permitted  to  join  the 
“  army  of  reserve.”  Again,  it  does  not 
always  happen  that  the  full  complement 
drawn  is  required  for  immediate  service ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  only  a  portion  is 
drafted  into  the  regular  army,  the  rest 
being  sent  to  depots,  where  for  six  months 
they  are  ^drilled  and  taught  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercises*.  This  last  ntodifi- 
cation,  the  necessary  corollary  of  a  fixed 
yeai  ly  quota,  is  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
present  Emperor  Na[)f»leon’8  experience 
and  studies  in  Switzerland.  Substitution 
moreover  is,  as  we  have  said,  allowed  in 
the  French  army.  Up  to  the  year  1855, 
private  agencies  existed,  where  substitutes 
could  be  procured  for  a  stipulated  sum ; 
since  then,  howmer,  these  agencies  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  government  ha-s 
entirely  monopolized  the  business,  with 
the  view  of  creating  a  Dotation  Fund, 
wherewith  to  encourage  reenlistment 
when  the  original  term  of  service  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  nrice  of  a  substitute  is  fixed 
annually,  ami  varies  considerably  ;  yet  it 
is  at  any  time  a  large  sum  for  a  youth, 
even  of  the  middle  cla8>es,  to  pay.  In 
1855,  the  sum  was  £112;  1857,  £72;  and 
in  1862,  £92.  To  show  how  |»<>orly 
voluntary  enlistment  succeeds  in  h  ranee, 
and  also  how  the  true  campaigning  spirit 
is  declining,  we  may  record  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1853,  8000  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  the  recruit ing-sergeant,  not  more 
than  2102  displayed  their  martial  zeal  in 
1862  ;  so  little  pugnacious  is  your  real 
Frenchman  if  left  to  himself.  No  army 
in  the  world  offers  greater  prizes ;  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  military  system 
of  France  not  to  stale  that  rapitl  advance¬ 
ment  is  open  to  every  soldier,  and  that  no 
man  with  superior  eilucatiouever  remains 
long  in  the  ranks.  For  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  special  public  schools,  such  as 
the  Polytechnic,  St.  Cyr,  Saiimur,  etc., 
have  been  instituted ;  ami  here  are  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  finest  military  scholars 
in  the  world. 

Yet  France — forgetting  for  a  moment 
the  pangs  of  the  young  recruit  torn  from 
his  home  and  with  his  fresh  heart  still 
yearning  for  the  clay  hut  of  Auvergne  or 
the  thatched  cabane  of  Normandy — may 
well  be  proud  of  her  well-trained  disci¬ 
plined  troops  ;  and  truly  no  people  enjoy  a 
military  spectacle  more  zealously  and 
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thoroughly  than  the  French,  however 
costly  to  their  pocket  it  may  be.  An  in¬ 
spection  in  the  Cour  de  Carrousel,  a  re¬ 
view  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  or  a  field- 
day  at  Chalons,  is  to  a  Parisian — nay,  to 
the  stranger  within  his  gates — a  magnifi¬ 
cent  sight;  the  bright  imperial  regiments 
reminding  him  of  the  armies  of  Senna¬ 
cherib  on  the  day  before  that  night  when 
the 

“  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  dn  thebla.st, 

And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he 
passed 

when 

“  His  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
gold. 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars 
on  the  sea, 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep 
Galilee.” 

Tlie  azure  and  argent  of  that  splendid 
corps  the  Cents  Gardes,  the  Oriental  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Zouaves  and  Turcos,  the 
light  build  and  lighter  step  of  the  Chas¬ 
seurs  de  Vincennes,  the  grave  and  de¬ 
fiant  tread  of  (he  blue  coated  Grenadiers, 
the  measured  yet  easy  pace  of  the  Clias- 
seurs  d’Afrique  on  their  silk-coated  horses, 
the  well-appointed  Uhlans,  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Spahis — present  a  scene  no  less 
attractive  fVom  its  variety  than  from  the 
conviction  that  with  such  men  an  imperial 
commander  may  be  master  of  whatever 
position  he  chooses  to  take  up.  A  force 
of  450,000  such  men — a  numl>er  that  may 
speedily  and  with  scarcely  an  effort  be  I 
raised  to  750,000 — backs  with  tremen¬ 
dous  weight  the  moral  influence  of  an 
empire ;  and  when  wisely  and  discreetly 
handled  can  render  the  Prometheus  which 
has  cre.ated  it  formidable  at  home  and  ir¬ 
resistible  .abroad  ;  *  absolute  among  his 
own  subjects,  a  potent  arbiter  in  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  foreign  nations — provided  there 
be  no  checks.  Are  there  such  checks  for 
France?  Yes,  and  for  other  countries; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  in  the  equalization  j 
of  the  military  strength  of  e.ach  nation  ; 
hence  the  vast,  menacing,  expensive  ar¬ 
mies  which  stand  “  at  attention  ”  through¬ 
out  the  Continent,  crippling  the  energie.s, 
and  neutralizing  the  industry,  and  de¬ 
vouring  the  resources  of  rich  and  poor 
nionarchfes  alike. 

It  is  excellent  to  have  all  this  power, 
all  these  resources,  this  exuberance  of  vi¬ 
tality  and  strength  ;  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  an 
idle  and  miserable  use  to  which  they  are 


put.  What  country,  surveying  the  area 
of  its  territory,  is  poorer  than  liussia  ? 
yet  what  a  vast  and  cumbersome  army 
the  czar  delights  to  drill !  The  policy  of 
aggression,  inherited  from  Peter  :tnd 
Catharine,  perpetually  demands  a  corre¬ 
sponding  force  to  be  kept  up  in  order  to 
insure  the  execution  of  that  disastrous 
legacy.  The  arts  of  peace  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  ambitious  traditions  of 
the  imperial  dynasty  ;  and  the  dream  of 
each  successive  sovereign  as  he  ascends 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  is  how  he  shall 
re.ach  the  blue  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn 
and  plant  the  cross  of  St. Vladimir  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Sojihia  at  Istamboul.  In  the 
rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Caucasus  the  bones 
of  numberless  Muscovite  soldiers  bleach 
on  the  fierce  soil,  testifying  to  the  imperial 
lust  of  power ;  whilst  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire  itself  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
n.ational  demoralization  are  the  character¬ 
istic  results  of  this  semi-barbarous  system 
of  government.  The  regular  and  irregu¬ 
lar  .army  of  Hussia  is  estimated  at  up¬ 
wards  of  .*16,000  officers  .and  1,100,000 
privates.  This  mighty  force  surges,  like 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  against  every 
frontier,  and  by  perpetually  Lashing  it, 
eventually  disintegi^fttes  and  aetjuires  a 
portion  of  it.  How  is  this  multitude  of 
armed  men  raised  ?  Again  the  answer 
is,  by  compulsion.  The  conscription  is 
in  full  force  amongst  the  jte.asants  and 
artisans  ;  the  net  of  the  recruiting-officer 
is  dragged  through  the  populations  of  the 
I  towns  and  villages,  and  the  |)rey  is  caught 
in  the  proportion  of  four  or  six,  and  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  eight  or  ten,  in  every 
thousand.  This  difference,  too,  may  be 
pointed  out  between  the  conscription  in 
France  and  Russia,  that  whereas  in  the 
former  country  every  individual  who  is 
of  proper  age  is  liable  to  be  drawn,  in 
Russia  only  the  lower  classes  are  the 
victims — noVdes,  magistrates,  merchants, 

I  priests,  students,  and  the  members  of  cer- 
!  tain  irade-guilds,  being,  by  imperial  ukase, 
exempt  from  this  personal  military  serv¬ 
ice.  The  government,  indeed,  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  the  levy ;  the 
number  to  be  raise*!  is  fixed  for  each  dis¬ 
trict  according  to  the  last  census,  and  an 
order  issued  to  the  nobleman  or  land-owner 
of  each  state  to  furnish  the  number.  They 
can  nominate  which  of  their  dependents 
they  please,  provided  the  men  are  of 
healthy  body  and  sound  of  limb,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty.  So 
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vast  are  the  territorial  possessions  of  some 
of  these  nohles — the  llemidoffs  for  exam¬ 
ple — so  large  the  tribes  of  serfs  they  bwn, 
that  not  unfre(piently  their  contingents 
amount  to  3000,  and  sometimes  even  to 
6000  and  6000.  The  imperial  reforms  re¬ 
cently  introduced  into  liussia,  by  which 
tlie  relations  betwen  the  peasant  and  his 
master  have  been  considerably  modified, 
will  no  doubt  atfect  this  system  of  recruit¬ 
ing  ;  but  at  present  the  system  is  in  full 
^rce,  and  to  it  the  czar  is  indeptJn  for 
By  far  the  largest  portion  of  his  regular 
army, 

Tliere  is,  however,  another  mode  of  re¬ 
cruitment  which  is  peculiarly  character¬ 
istic  of  a  paternal  goverpment.  Marriage 
is  warmly  encouraged  amongst  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers,  and  every  facility  is  aftbrded 
to  those  who  desire  to  take  unto  them¬ 
selves  a  wife.  The  state  supplies  the  mar¬ 
tial  llcnedict  with  lodgings,  and  under¬ 
takes  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the 
young  olive-branches  that  may  chance  to 
spring  up  around  the  happy  trooper’s  ta¬ 
ble.  All  this  is  of  course  kindly  meant, 
and  seems  benevolent;  but  often  “things 
sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour.” 
A  bounty  that  appears  on  the  first  blush 
generous  in  the  extreme  has  its  draw¬ 
backs.  The  male  children  of  these  Mus¬ 
covite  sons  of  Mars,  called  Cantonist,  are 
claimed  by  the  state ;  and  from  infancy  are 
reared  and  trained  with  a  view  of  being 
ma<le  soMiers,  or  of  being  otherwise  em- 
})loyed  in  the  public  service.  They  remain 
at  home  until  they  are  breeched  and  coat¬ 
ed,  when  tliey  are  summarily  sent  off  to 
the  military  depots  to  be  instructed  in 
their  military  duties.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  Levitical  class  numbers  no  less  than 
300,000  souls ;  and  from  it  the  non-commis- 
sioncil  officers  of  regiments  are  obtained  ; 
the  discipline  they  have  undergone,  and 
the  eilucation  they  have  received,  having 
contributed,  it  is  supposed,  to  habits  of 
steadiness  and  industry,  as  well  as  render¬ 
ed  them  proficient  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Russian  field-book.  One  thing  the  army 
of  Rvissia  especially  suffers  from,  and  this 
we  may  allude  to  here — a  deartli  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Superior  education  is  confined  to 
BO  few  classes  in  that  colossal  empire, 
that  the  sources  it  has  to  draw  from  for 
its  captains  are  very  contracted  indeed. 
Notwithstanding  that  schools  for  pages, 
engineers,  officers  of  artillery,  and  sub¬ 
officers  of  the  guard  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  at  St.  Petersburg — and  notwithstand¬ 


ing  that  the  principal  of  these  institutions, 
the  “ Corps  de  Cadets,”  numbers  upward 
of  seven  hundred  pupils — this  deficiency 
has  been  and  is  sorely  felt.  By  a  recent 
decree,  various  new  rules  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  entrance  of  officers  into  the 
army,  and  in  these  inducements  have  been 
held  out  to  young  men  leaving  the  high 
schools  to  accept  a  commission.  They 
will  be  received  as  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  for  three  months  without  passing  an 
examination;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  if  they  are  properly  qualified,  they 
will  be  promoted  at  once  to  the  higher 
grade.  Youths  from  the  middle  schools 
undergo  a  probation  of  six  months ;  and 
other  volunteers,  of  whatever  origin,  no¬ 
ble  or  plebeian,  will  receive  a  commission 
after  one  year’s  service,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  ordeal  of  a  board 
of  military  examiners. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  standing 
force  raised  by  conscription  and  maintained 
by  the  government,  the  czar  has  another 
and  no  ignoble  auxiliary  in  the  semi-savage 
feudal  militia  of  the  Cossacks.  This  wild 
tribe — a  race  free  and  indej)endent  to  the 
heart’s  core,  and  martial  by  instinct — pay 
no  taxes,  regarding  the  ground  on  which 
they  pitch  their  tents  as  their  own  fee  and 
simple.  To  enjoy  it  peaceably  and  unmo- 
lestedly,  however,  they  consent  to  perform 
military  service  to  Russia  ;  but  even  this 
service,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  levies, 
is  regulated  by  treaty.  Two  in  every  five 
hundred  is  about  the  average  ;  but  in  crit¬ 
ical  times,  when  danger  is  impending, 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
si.vty  is  bound  to  take  the  field  and  do 
battle  in  behoof  of  the  “father  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.”  A  hundred  and  tw’enty  thousand 
Cossacks — Cossacks  of  the  Euxine,  Cos¬ 
sacks  of  the  Don,  Ural  Cossacks,  Cossacks 
(if  the  Caucasus,  Orenburg  Cossacks,  and 
Siberian  Cossacks — it  is  estimated,  stand 
prepared  in  their  irregular  w’ay  to  fight 
the  enemies  of  the  czar.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  semi-savage  and  undisciplined,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life ; 
their  courage  is  that  of  barbarians  ;  whilst 
their  warfare  is  conducted  with  ferocious 
cruelty  wherever  they  have  the  power  to 
commit  atrocities.  Thanks  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  blood-thirstiness  of  these  “  ban¬ 
dits  of  the  desert,”  Mouravieff  has  been 
able  to  slaughter  Poland  in  cold  blood, 
and  terrify  her  surviving  children  into 
submission  by  the  gallows,  the  knout,  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  the  mines.  Aptly  may 
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it  be  said  of  the  czar,  and  the  innumera¬ 
ble  forces  at  his  command, 

•  “  It  is  excellent 

To  have  a  pant’s  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant”  ^ 

Let  us  pass  on. 

In  the  heart  of  Europe  flounders  a  pon¬ 
derous,  cumbrous  monster  with  two  heads. 
Its  body,  like  that  of  Enceladus,  covers  a 
vast  area;  but  so  unwieldy  is  it,  so  dis¬ 
jointed  are  its  limbs,  so  incohesive  its  parts, 
that,  though  leviathan  in  size,  it  has  little 
real  power.  It  is  called  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  It®  actual  strength  lies  in 
its  two  heads,  w  hi<-h  are  as  larp‘  in  bulk 
as  the  rest  of  the  body  itself,  llowever, 
the  two  heads  have  uo  unity  of  idea,  no 
common  purpose  of  action,  no  singleness 
of  aim  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  that 
which,  in  a  state  of  moral  cohesion  might 
be  omnipotent,  is,  from  its  infinite  parti¬ 
tions  and  divisions,  dilapidated  and  weak. 
It  is  the  bundle  of  sticks  tied  up  with  a 
rope  of  sand.  With  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  men  at  its  instant  command,  the 
h'ederal  Diet  is  feebler  than  Switzerland, 
and  takes  alarm  at  every  turn  of  EurojK'an 
politics,  every  rustle  of  the  wings  of  the 
French  or  Russian  eagle.  By  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1815,  the  contribution  of  each 
of  the  thirty  States  and  the  four  Free 
Towns  composing  Germany  was  fixed  at 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  that  year,  with  ten  pieces 
of  cannon  for  every  thousand  men ;  one 
seventh  of  this  complement  being  cavalry. 
In  1853,  after  the  war  with  Denmark,  out 
of  which  the  Germans  emerged  with  some¬ 
what  tarnished  laurels,  the  force  was  in¬ 
creased  one  sixth,  and  at  the  present  time 
stands  at  a  tot.al  of  503,000  men,  divided 
into  ten  corps  iVnrm^.  Austria  is  the 
largest  contributor,  her  quota  being  158,- 
000  men;  Prussia  follow's  suit  with  133,-, 
000 ;  Bavaria  takes  the  third  place,  and 
brings  59,000  troops  into  the  field ;  then 
come  Wurtemberg  with  23,000,  Hanover 
with  21,000,  Saxony  with  20,000,  and  so 
on,  down  to  Ilesse  Ilomburg,  with  its  333 
men  and  3  artillerists,  and  Lichtenstein 
with  its  contingent  of  91,  all  told.  With 
very  little  strain,  however,  the  numbers  of 
the  Federal  forces  could  be  raised  to  700,- 
000  men.  The  real  power  and  command 
of  this  tessellated  force  being,  as  we  have 
observed,  in  its  t  wo  heads,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  inquircinto  their  military  strength 
sepa'ntely. 
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The  Austrian  army,  as  being  the  more 
numerous,  deserves  first  notice.  So  jealous 
is  the  Viennese  government  of  rendering 
any  account,  financial  or  otherwise,  to  the 
nation,  and  so  garbled  arc  the  statistics 
when  they  do  appear,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
exact  numbers.  For  many  reasons  Aus¬ 
tria  is  interested  in  letting  Eoroj»e,  as  well 
as  her  own  people,  imagine  that  her  mili¬ 
tary  strength  is  less  than  it  acuially  is. 
llent^,  officially,  her  army,  according  to 
the  last  report,  was  computed  at  269,- 
000  men  rank  and  file,  and  42,000  horses; 
but  from  trustworthy  though  private 
sources,  it  is  set  down  at  476,000  men 
and  66,000  horses,  which  is  probably 
nearer  the  mark.  Like  the  other  armies 
of  the  Continent,  the  Austrian  force  is 
raised  by  conscription,  every  yoiiih  of 
twenty  lieing  subject  to  the  call.  Substi¬ 
tutes,  however,  at  £123  (!)  a  head,  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  government ;  and  from  the 
sums  thus  gained  a  fund  is  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  bounties  to  soldiers 
whose  time  of  service — which,  by  the  by, 
is  eight  years — has  expired,  to  induce 
them  to  reenlist.  In  so  aristocratic  a 
country  as  Austria,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  majority  of  officers  should  be  no¬ 
ble,  or  belong  to  noble  families  ;  and  this 
we  find  to  be  Ilie  case.  Only  the  artillery  and 
engineer  corps  afibrd  any  opening  to  the 
sons  of  the  w'ealthy  plebeian  classes.  So 
strong  is  thedeluge  of“blue  blood”in  this 
quarter,  that  the  muster-roll  of  Francis  Jo* 
seph’s  army  includes  no  less  than  103  prin¬ 
ces,  590  counts,  898  barons,  570  knights, 
and  2826  untitled  barons.  It  is,  however, 
a  striking  confession  of  intellectual  aj>athy 
that  these  princes,  counts,  barons,  knights, 
and  untitled  barons  resign  the  arduous 
posts  of  the  force — the  jiosts  that  require 
deep  and  vigorous  mental  training — to  the 
class  they  despise.  For  this  unpatriotic 
indifference,  impolicy, and  sinecure  idleness, 
however,  a  day  of  retribution  will  inevita¬ 
bly  come.  It  is  a  dangerous  weakness  to 
intrust  the  salient  points  of  defense  into 
the  hands  of  those  whom  the  Austrian  no¬ 
blesse  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  they 
look  down  upon  and  contemn  as  an  inferior 
order  of  beings.  In  Prussia  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army  is  on  a  different  and  far 
more  liberal  footing.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  1814,  every  man  is  bound 
to  receive  military  instruction  and  join  the 
army  ;  and  though  no  substitutes  are  per¬ 
mitted,  exemptions  are  pretty  freely  dis- 
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tributed.  The  men  are  enrolled  when 
they  attain  their  twentieth  year,  and  nerve 
for  five  years — two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
army,  and  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  re¬ 
serve.  Could  King  William  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  his  parliament  against  his 
new  schetne  of  military  reform,  the  jwriod 
of  five  years  would  be  extended  to  seven  ; 
but  his  House  of  Commons  is  stubborn 
and  resentful,  and  will  have  none  of  his 
innovations,  either  military  or  financial ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
stitutionalism  every  where,  that  his  sub¬ 
jects  will  adhere  to  their  champion,  and 
stand  firmly  by  their  patriots  of  the  Bock- 
um-DoUf  order.  When  the  Prussian  sol 
dier  (piits  the  reserve  at  twenty-five,  he 
enters  the  Landwehr  or  militia,  in  which 
he  remains  fi)r  nine  years ;  and  closes  his 
military  career  by  becoming  embodied  in 
the  Landsturm,  a  force  purely  defettsive 
and  wliich  is  never  called  out  on  foreign 
service.  We  have  mentioned  exemptions  : 
the  nobility  and  clergy  enjoy  this  privi¬ 
lege,  and  young  men  of  education  who  will 
pay  for  their  equipment  are  allowed  to 
serve  only  one  year,  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  pass  a  prescribed  examination. 

So  much  for  the  organization  of  the 
armies  of  the  four  great  powers  of  the 
Continent.  The  armies  of  the  other  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  are  soon  disposed  of. 
They  are  formed  very  much  on  the  same 
principle ;  and  one  and  all,  like  the  larger 
powers,  maintain  their  forces  on  a  footing 
out  of  all  due  proportion  to  their  popula¬ 
tion.  Spain  boasts  an  army  of  150,000 
men,  procured  of  course  by  conscription. 
Turkey  wields  no  less  a  number  than 
450,000.  This  large  force  drains  immeas¬ 
urably  her  precarious  revenues,  and  it 
scarcely  diminishes  the  evil  that  the  troops 
arc  habitually  kept  two  or  three  years  in 
arrear  of  their  pay.  The  sultan’s  forces 
maybe  divided  into  four  branches:  the 
or  active  army  ;  the  lledij\  or  re¬ 
serve  ;  the  auxiliaries ;  and  the  irregulars. 
The  staff  of  the  Kedif,  or  reserve,  liave  full 
pay,  and  live  in  the  towns  and  villages 
amongst  the  soldiers,  who,  though  on 
leave,  are  nevertheless  not  discharged  from 
service.  These  men  the  officers  collect 
and  drill  once  a  week:  they  must  also  re¬ 
port  themselves  annually  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  their  respective  corps,  where  they 
undergo  a  month’s  exercise.  The  auxilia¬ 
ries  are  simply  the  contingents  furnished 
by  the  tributary  provinces,  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina, 


Albania,  and  Egypt ;  but  these  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  irregulars  constitute 
a  more  formidable  division  ;  and  some  of 
these  wild  undisciplined  hordes — Tartars 
from  the  Dobrodja  and  Asia  Minor — will 
be  probably  remembered  by  many  an  Eng¬ 
lish  officer  who  served  in  the  Crimea.  Com¬ 
ing  from  the  East  to  the  West,  we  find 
peaceful  Portugal  making  an  effort,  amidst 
the  cultivation  of  its  vines,  to  maintain 
16,000  men;  manufacturing  Belgium  to 
support  100,000  ;  and  commercial  Holland 
to  pay  the  cost  of  60,000  men.  And  w  hat 
of  liberty  -  loving  Italy  —  that  youngest 
amongst  the  kingdoms  of  Europe — the 
land  of  sunshine,  of  the  vine  and  the  olive, 
those  emblems  of  peace?  Amongst  her 
classic  groves  is  it  possible  that  the  clash 
of  steel,  the  sharp  click  of  the  rifle,  the 
tramp  of  marching  columns,  the  daily  rap¬ 
pel,  is  heard  ?  Ask  her  financiers,  as’ic  her 
tax-gatherers,  ask  the  jieople  voluntarily 
and  cheerfully  burdened  with  fiscal  ex¬ 
actions.  Italy  is  still  on  her  guard — is 
still  couchant  as  a  tiger  ready  to  spring 
upon  its  legitimate  prey.  So  long  as  Aus¬ 
tria  threatens  to  recover  Lombardy  and 
holds  Venetia;  so  long  as  a  French  gar¬ 
rison  fosters  the  phantom  of  a-priestly  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Rome ;  so  long  as  the  pope 
and  the  exiled  Ferdinand,  aided  and  abet¬ 
ted  by  Louis  Napoleon,  encourage  bri¬ 
gandage  in  Naples — so  long  must  Italy 
establish  her  army  on  a  war-footing,  and 
rigidly  enforce  the  conscription  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Abruzzi.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men  are  maintained  in  self-de¬ 
fense  alone,  ready-armed  and  equipped, 
because  the  policy  of  a  “friend  and  ally” 
is  equivocal  and  selfish.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men  feeding  on  the  resources  of  a 
new  country  is  a  heavy  burden  indeed  ;  but 
twice  three  hundred  thousand  would  be 
willingly  and  unmurmuringly  borne  to  re¬ 
alize  that  dream  of  the  Italian  patriot, 
Italia  una  e  hulivisibile. 

In  the  northern  countries— Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  for  example — mili¬ 
tary  service  is  enforced  on  exceedingly  light 
conditions.  Brave,  tough,  and  hardy,  and 
lying  out  of  the  whirlwinds  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  hemisphere,  the  governments  of  these 
kingdoms  scarcely  deemed  it  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  very  strict  system  of  military 
training  and  exercise.  Denmark  had,  it  is 
true,  a  traditional  foe  in  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  ;  but  she  laughed  at,  rather  than 
feared,  that  huge  double-he.adcd  megath¬ 
erium.  The  forces  she  kept  on  foot,  pro- 
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viouB  to  the  present  disastrous  war,  I  have  gone  through  their  infantry  excr- 
amounted  to  23,000  men  ;  but  tiiese  were  j  cises,  and  have  become  expert  in  the  use 
speedily  raised  to  60,000,  as  soon  as  the  '  of  the  rifle — Wimbledon  has  witnessed 
Austrians  and  Prussians  commenced  their  i  some  of  the  excellent  shooting  of  these 
march  towards  the  Eider.  What  is  the  gallant  and  keen-eyed  sons  of  the  Ober- 
remnant  now  loft,  it  is  immaterial  to  in- '  land — the  young  Tells  practice  gunnery, 
quire;  the  conditions  are  all  changed,  and  ,  two  and  four  pounders  being  supplied  by 
it  is  but  too  probable  the  Denmark  of  the  ,  the  government  for  that  purpose.  The 
future  will  hardly  resemble  the  Denm.ark  !  service  is  divided  into  four  classes:  the 
of  the  past.  In  Norway  every  citizen  '  Jitnahsausrig,  or  Federal  army,  compris- 
passes  through  a  military  training,  either  ing  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
in  the  regular  .army  or  the  militia.  In  the  thirty-four  capable  of  bearing  arms — to 
regular  army,  which  is  raised  partly  by  this  each  canton  contributes  three  ]>er 
conscription,  partly  by  enlistment,  the  ser- 1  cent,  of  its  population  ;  the  “.army  of  re¬ 
vice  is  for  five  years  in  the  infantry,  and  '  serve,”  composed  to  the  extent  of  one 
for  seven  in  the  cavalrv  and  artillery.  On  half  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
the  other  side  of  the  i)ovrefield,  again,  a  who  passed  through  the  Jiu?Hlesaut>ug  ; 
different  system  prevails.  In  Sweden,  the  ;  the  lAimhtehr^  or  militia,  in  which  every 
conscription,  which  has  only  been  intro- '  man  between  forty-one  and  forty-five  is 
duced  since  1812,  is  exceedingly  unpopu-  i  bound  to  serve;  and  the  Landuturm,  or 
lar,  and  of  the  men  drawn  one  tenth  at  '  army  of  defense,  in  which  every  Swiss 
least  obtain  snbstitutes  at  the  easy  price  of  above  the  age  of  forty-five  is  enrolled,  and 
from  £10  to  £25.  The  conscription  class  in  which  he  remains  until  .age  inc.a[)iK‘i- 
is  called  the  lievaering  /  the  most  popu-  j  tates  him  from  further  exertion.  'I'ho 
lar  service,  however,  is  the  Iridelta,  or  ,  total  amount  of  this  patriotic  force — like 
national  troops.  These  are  paid  and  main- '  the  Spartans  of  old,  every  Swiss  feels  ho 
tained  partly  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  fights,  when  he  does  fight,  for  his  institu- 
the  country,  and  partly  from  revenues  of  tions,  and  therefore  fights  with  the  purest 
certain  stato-domains.  E.ach  soldier,  be-  feelings  of  patriotism — is  339,926  men  ;  a 
sides  a  small  annual  gratuity,  has  his  tor])  large  number  for  so  small  a  common- 
orcottage,  with  a  pieceof  ground  attached,  ;  wealth.  Only  the  Bundesausug,  however, 
which  continues  his  so  long  as  he  remains  '  is  on  .active  duty,  and  the  service  of  these 
“attached,”  which  not  unfrequently  ex- j  is  light  .and  easy.  Since  their  existe-.ice 
tends  over  a  period  of  forty  years.  Then  i  as  a  Federal  body,  the  Swiss  have  earned 
there  is  the  Vdr/oade,  or  enlisted  troops,  j  as  their  own  the  motto  of  the  English 
to  which  belong  the  roy.al  life-guards,  huz-  Volunteers,  “Defense,  not  Defiance.” 
zars,  and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery  and  The  policy  of  the  government  h.a8  inv.a- 
engineers:  the  average  term  of  service  for  !  riably  been  unaggressive,  and  rarely  h.as 
these  is  six  years ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  '  the  army  of  Switzerland  been  calleci  into 
militia  ofGothLand,  which,  like  the  Indelta,  !  the  field.  The  arrogant  claims  of  the  late 
is  all  but  independent.  '  l^tng  of  Prussia  on  Neuchatel  was  the 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  Switzerland  !  last  occasion  on  which  the  Swiss  spirit 
from  this  companative  list,  espeei.ally  as  '  w.as  roused  ;  but  a  show  of  popular  indig- 
the  organization  of  her  army,  like  that  of  nation  sufficed  to  puff'  out  the  ambition  ot 
Great  Britain,  possesses  special  and  pecul- 1  a  Pourtales  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
iar  fe.ature8  of  its  own.  Switzerland,  in  I  crowned  Hohenzollern. 
fact,  disclaims  the  idea  of  having  a  stand-  Last  upon  the  list,  though  by  no  means 
ing  army ;  her  constitution  prohibiting  '  intending  to  make  it  occupy  the  least 
the  existence  of  one  within  the  limits  of  i  place,  we  introduce  the  British  army, 
the  Confederation.  However,  not  to  leave  I  Constitutionally  speaking,  England  has 
the  common w'e.alth  without  a  system  of  no  permanent  army.  It  exists  simply  on 
defense,  every  one  is  expected  to  be  trained  I  the  permission  or  sufl’enance  of  Parlia- 
to  arms,  and  nearly  every  one  is  so  trained.  I  ment.  In  the  good  old  days,  when  our 
Children  from  the  age  of  eight  are  regu- 1  fathers  loved  and  fought  for  freedom, 
larly  instructed  at  the  u])per  and  middle  j  Englishmen  were  jealous  of  the  power 
schools  in  military  exercises,  undergo  spe-  which  a  standing  military  force  gave  the 
cial  examinations,  and  are  frequently  pa-  sovereign-commander ;  and  they  guarded 
raded  and  reviewed  with  all  the  pomp  themselves  and  their  children  against  the 
and  eclat  of  veteran  troops.  When  they  possible  tyranny  of  such  a  body  of  men 
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by  every  measure  they  could  devise.  The 
Bill  of  Bights  surrendered  the  British 
army  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  par- 
liainent,  and  without  the  vote  and  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  soldier  could  a})pear  in  our  streets. 
Every  year  the  government  has  to  submit 
to  this  scrutinotis  body  the  number  of  tnen 
which,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  will  be  required  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  year  for  tlie  protection 
of  the  country  and  its  foreign  ])ossessions. 
If  purlianieut  i  hooses  to  think  the  esti¬ 
mate  too  large,  it  draws  its  pen  through 
the  figures  and  reduces  them  at  its  pleas¬ 
ure.  This  is  its  power  and  privilege; 
and  so  conscious  of  it  arc  the  authorities 
of  the  war  oflice,  that  when  framing  their 
demands  they  rarely  indulge  in  exagge¬ 
ration.  Were  they  to  do  so,  the  lynx- 
eyes  of  a  dozen  reformers  would  be  down 
upon  them,  and  their  estimates  be  ntdely 
overhauled.  Again,  so  watchful  are  tlie 
men  of  our  legislature  over  the  birthright 
of  every  Engli'^hmau  of  whatever  rank  or 
position,  that  they  steadily  set  their  face 
against  intrusting  to  any  separate  and 
arbitrary  body  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow-snbjccts.  The  common  law 
knows  no  distinction  between  a  citizen 
and  a  soldier.  Formerly,  if  a  private 
struck  an  oflicer,  or  committed  any  other 
offense  in  military  eyes  enormous  and 
unpardonable,  as  subversive  of  all  disci¬ 
pline,  the  eommon  law  jiersisted  in  see¬ 
ing  in  the  act  a  simple  assault  or  a  breach 
of  contract,  .and  punished  the  offender 
.accordingly.  The  Horse-Guards  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  how'  utterly  imjtossible  it 
was  to  maintain  an  effective  army  on  such 
conditions.  Long  atid  fierce  were  the 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  loud  and  subtle  were  the  h.a- 
rang)ie8  of  .a  Wyndhnin,  a  Pelham,  and  a 
Pulteiiey.  Home  and  itsPretorian  guards 
were  eilc<l  as  historical  illustrations  to 
prove  how  dangerous  standing  armies  are 
to  the  “liberty  of  the  subject,”  and  how 
necessary  it  was  for  every  Englishman  to 
resist  such  encroachment.  It  was  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  they  declared,  which 
if  once  inserted,  every  evil  w’ould  ensue. 
After  much  discussion  and  the  exhibition 
of  much  hot  temper,  a  compromise  was 
effected  in  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
which  investee]  the  crown  with  large 
powers  “  to  make  regulations  for  the  g«Mid 
government  of  the  army,  and  to  frame  the 
Articles  of  War;”  atul  iFu’se  now  1  uu 
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the  military  code.  But  the  operation  of 
this  act  is  limited  to  one  year;  so  jealous 
was  the  house  of  the  law’  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Hemmed  in,  then,  by  wise 
and  necessary  restrictions,  dependent  upon 
a  vote  of  parliament,  and  indirectly  con¬ 
trolled  by  it,  the  army  has  become  a 
recognized  part  of  the  constitution.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  details 
of  its  organization.  It  is  a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  body,  raised  by  enlistment.  There 
is  no  conscription,  no  compulsion,  used  to 
fill  its  ranks;  and  though  the  tricks  and 
stratagems  of  over-zealotts  recruiting-ser¬ 
geants  may  have  occasionally  to  he  con¬ 
demned,  the  recruit  enters  the  depot  of 
his  own  free  will  and  act,  and  has  even 
time  for  repentance  left  him,  if  he  regrets 
the  step  he  has  adopted.  The  total  strength 
of  the  British  army  at  the  present  day,  is 
148,242  men.  These  troops  are  sc.attered 
about  in  every  part  of  the  world — in  Af¬ 
rica  and  Asia,  America  and  Australasia, 
in  India  and  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  .and  along  the  Gold  Coast,  in  Cana 
da  and  the  West  Indies,  in  New-Zeahand 
.and  British  Columbia,  so  vast  and  wide¬ 
spread  are  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  this  reg¬ 
ular  army — 75,000  of  whom  are  serving, 
it  should  be  observed,  in  India — there  is 
a  militia  force  consisting  of  upward  of 
158,000  men,  liable  to  so  many  days’ 
training  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Nor 
must  we  lose  sight  of  th.at  young  army  of 
citizen  troops  who  have  enrolled  them¬ 
selves  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  and 
whose  numbers  are  daily  increasing. 
Already  the  Volunteers  muster  16.3,000 
strong ;  and  all  of  them,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  thous.md, 
have  been  pronounced  by  Colonel  M’Mur- 
do  to  be  efficient  and  ready  soldiers. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  study  a  little  what  m.ay 
be  called  the  “arithmetic  of  W’ar ;”  and 
by  way  of  aiding  us  in  this  t.ask  let  us 
consult  the  following  table.  In  it  the 
population  and  revenue  of  each  country 
are  given — in  round  numbers  of  course — 
as  well  as  the  strength  and  expense  of  its 
army. 

As  .already  remarked,  standing  armies 
are  a  material  evil.  By  this  table  w’e  see 
that,  in  Europe  alone,  no  less  than  4,690,- 
000  able-bodied  men  are  subtracted  from 
the  honest  and  civilizing  industries  of  life, 
and  devoted  to  a  profc'^sion  of  idleness  in 
times  of  peace,  and  of  slaughter  and  rapine 
18 
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in  times  of  war.  The  cost  of  this  colossal 
force  is  estimated — and  the  estimate  is 
considerably  under  the  mark — at  above 


£83,000,000  sterling.  But  even  these 
hgures  by  no  means  represent  the  true 
cost. 


Country. 

Population. 

Army. 

Revenue. 

Expense. 

Austrik  .  . 

'  86,000,000 

476,000 

£31,000.000 

£10,000,000 

Bolgimn  .  . 

4,600,000 

100,0<X) 

6,100,000 

1,800,000 

Denmark .  . 

8,600,000 

28,000 

l,80O,0tK) 

466,000 

France  .  . 

86,000,000 

750,000 

69,100,000 

14,960,000 

Germany .  . 

46,000,000. 

603,072 

Great  Britidn 

28,800,000 

148,000 

70,000.000 

le.fHw'ooo 

Greece  .  . 

1,000,000 

IS.^KK) 

892,000 

Holland  .  . 

8,300,000 

67,000 

8,200,000 

1,000,000 

Italy  .  .  . 

21,800,000 

800,000 

20,766,000 

4,600,000 

Portufi^  .  . 

8,600,000 

16,640 

8,300,000 

630,000 

IVussia  .  . 

18,400,000 

208,000 

19,600,000 

6,600,(8)0 

Russia .  .  . 

78,900,000 

1,200,000 

42,200,000 

17.800,000 

Spain  .  .  . 

16,800,000 

161,000 

20,.SOO,000 

8,400,000 

Sweden  and  Norway  . 

6,000,000 

166,000 

8,8(K),000 

1,600,000 

Switserland  . 

2,600,000 

839,000 

824,000 

134,(8)0 

Turkey  .  . 

• 

•  • 

36,000,000 

469,000 

12,000,000 

6,000,000 

ToUl  .  . 

• 

•  • 

• 

826,600,000 

4,694,000 

£814,276,000 

£83.098,000 

We  have  the  sums  as  laid  down  in  the 
various  budgets,  and  drawn  from  the 
available  income  of  the  country.  But 
were  we  to  add  the  loans  upon  loans 
which  have  been  and  are  being  contracted 
to  maintain  these  uniformed  obstruc¬ 
tions  ”  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  we 
should  have  a  terrible  and  appalling  total 
indeed.  As  it  is,  what  a  frightful  incubus 
upon  the  healthy  development  of  society 
is  this  vast  organization  of  stagnant  en¬ 
ergy  1  what  a  menace''  to  the  peaceful 
daily  pursuits  of  the  quiet  citiz^  f  Look 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  Continent  at 
the  present  moment,  and  see  how  it  tyran¬ 
nizes  over  the  liberties  of  mankind,  w'bile 
it  eats  up  the  resources  of  even  the  wealth¬ 
iest  kingdoms,  threatening  nearly  all  with 
poverty  and  bankruptcy.  Every  nation, 
in  fear  of  its  neighbor,  maintains  a  force 
totally  incompatible  with  its  revenues; 


and  as  to  a  majority  of  the*  states,  the 
forces  they  do  keep  up  are  really  inade- 
(juate  for  their  defense.  Yet  the  mania 
for  vast  and  expensive  armies  and  arma¬ 
ments  increases  instead  of  diminishing, 
and  the  chief  study  nowadays  is  how  to 
make  war  more  horrible  and  destructive. 
How  long  this  demoralizing  and  restless 
rivalry  will  continue,  bow  long  this  game 
will  be  played  before  it  is  “  played  out,” 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  peoples  must 
wait  long,  we  fear,  before  the  ambitions 
of  rulers  will  be  satiated,  or  have  substan- 
tail  checks  applied  to  them.  Congresses 
may  be  convened,  and  plenipotentaries 
gather  round  a  green  table;  but  until 
another  gospel  is  proclaimed  than  that 
preached  by  crowned  heads  and  star-be¬ 
spangled  diplomatists,  the  idea  of  perma¬ 
nent  peace  and  reduced  armaments  seems 
altogether  hopeless  and  utopian. 
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From  tbo  London  Tlmoo. 

MODE  OF  ELECTING  THE  POPE. 


At  the  present  period,  wben  so  much 
of  public  attention,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  directed  to  the  probable  spt'edy 
election  of  a  successor  to  Pope  Pius  IX., 
the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

“  In  the  eleventh  century  Pope  Nicholas 
conferred  on  the  cardinals  the  right  of  di¬ 
recting  the  election  of  the  pope ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  statutes,  the  cardinals, 
who  had  figured  as  a  body  since  the  eighth 
century,  were  bound  to  demand  of  the 
Poman  people  and  the  Roman  clergy  the 
ratification  of  their  choice.  To  legalize 
the  election  it  W'as  indispensable  that  the 
same  name  should  obtain  two  thirds  at 
least  of  the  votes  of  the  conclave,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
an<l  the  clergy  of  Rome.  This  mode  of 
proceeding,  however,  was  found  to  be  in¬ 
convenient.  The  elections  gave  rise  to 
dissensions,  revolts,  and  scandals  of  the 
gravest  kind ;  foreign  intrigue  added  to 
the  confusion,  and  the  consequence  w.is 
that  both  the  clergy  and  the  j»eople  were 
excluded  from  all  particijiation  in  the 
election.  That  revolution  or  reform  took 
place  in  1271,  on  the  accession  of  Gregory 
X.  It  did  not,  however,  and  could  not, 
put  an  end  to  intrigue.  In  the  conclave 
were  cardinals  belonging  to  dioceses  in 
all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  each 
had  his  own  candidate.  The  elections 
were  often  prolonged  beyond  measure,  so 
much  so  that  pressure  w’as  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  to  obtain  a  decision.  Close  con¬ 
finement  and  short  commons  were  tried, 
and  if  after  three  days’  deliberation  the 
cardinals  did  not  elect  a  pope,  one  plate 
of  meat,  or  simply  bread  and  wine,  w’ere 
served  to  them  until  they  made  their 
choice.  The  forms  prescribed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  statutes  were  subsequently  modified, 
and  before  going  into  conclave  the  cardi¬ 
nals  repeated  this  oath :  ‘  I  take  to  wit¬ 
ness  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
judge  me,  that  I  will  elect  the  person 
whom  I  ought  to  elect  before  God.’ 


There  were,  and,  I  believe,  still  are,  four 
different  modes  of  election — by  inspira¬ 
tion,  by  compromise,  by  scrutiny,  and  by 
access.  By  inspiration,  when  several  of 
the  cardinals  call  aloud,  as  if  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment,  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  they  judge  worthy  of  the 
supreme  dignity.  It  is,  however,  only 
after  long  and  fruitless  deliberation,  and 
when  there  remains  no  chance  of  agree¬ 
ment  by  merely  human  means,  that  re¬ 
course  is  had  to  sufiernatural  aid  ;  and  it 
has  happened  that  the  rest  of  the  cardinals, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  unwilling  to  show 
decided  opposition,  or  to  be  the  last  in 
giving  their  assent,  at  once  concur  in  the 
choice  of  inspiration.  The  election  by 
compromi.se  is  when,  after  equally  long 
and  equally  fruitless  deliberation,  they 
agree  to  lay  aside  their  preferences  and  ta 
leave  the  nomination  of  the  pontiff  to  one 
among  themselves.  It  is  related  that  it 
was  in  this  fashion  John  XXII.  was 
chosen.  He  got  all  the  cardinals  to  jiledge 
themselves  to  accept  the  candidate  he 
should  propose,  and,  to  their  great  sur¬ 
prise,  he  proposed  himself.  Taught  by 
this  example,  for  they  had  never  meant  to 
elect  him,  the  cardinals  decided  that  this 
power  should  not  again  be  intrusted  to 
any  member  of  the  college,  except  on  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  render  the  recurrence 
of  such  an  event  impossible.  When  the 
election  of  a  jiontiff  is  by  scrutiny  or  bal¬ 
lot  each  cardinal  writes  his  own  name 
with  that  of  the  candidate  he  proposes  on 
a  ticket.  These  tickets  or  bulletins  are 
deposited  with  much  solemnity  in  the 
consecrated  chalice  which  stands  on  the 
altar  of  the  chapel  where  they  sit ;  and 
each  one  approaching  and  leaving  the- 
altar  kneels  and  repeats  a  prayer.  After 
a  pause  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the- 
sacred  cup  by  officers  named  ad  hoc  from 
their  own  body ;  the  tickets  are  compared 
with  the  number  of  cardinals  present,  and 
when  it  is  found  that  any  one  of  them  has 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favor  he  is 
declared  elected.  If  no  one  can  show  thac 
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requisite  number  of  votes,  another  pro- ' 
ceediiig  is  gone  through.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  is  the  election  by  access — so  called 
because  any  cardinal  has  the  right  to 
acce<le  to  the  vote  of  another  by  altering 
his  ticket  according  to  a  prescribed  form. 
The  moment  the  election  is  declared,  the 
tickets  are  burnt.  The  present  pope  was 
elected  by  unanimity. 

“  The  functions  of  the  cardinals  are, 
then,  highly  important,  and  the  past 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  pope 
should  be  elected  with  a  view  to  peace 
and  conciliation.  Every  Catholic  country 
is  interested  in  it,  and  the  cardinals  are 
naturally  supposed  to  be  mindful  of  the 
interests  of  their  respective  countries. 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain  claimed,  and, 
I  believe,  still  claim,  the  privilege  of  de¬ 
manding  the  exclusion  of  one  cardinal 
each  from  the  pontifical  throne,  but  only 
when  the  majority  of  votes  is  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  one  cardinal ;  and  these 
powers  are  supposed  to  have  friends  or 
representatives  in  the  conclave  to  main¬ 
tain  th.at  right  in  their  name. 

“  The  canlinals  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
princes  of  the  church.  In  the  early  ages 
the  cardinals  were  the  principal  priests  of 
the  churches  in  ’  Rome  or  deacons  of 
districts.  In  the  eleventh  century  they 
numliered  but  twenty-eight ;  in  modern 
times  they  are  as  many  as  seventy.  When 
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I  assembled  they  form  the  Sacred  Colh'ge, 

I  compose  the  Council  of  the  I*o|)e,  preside 
at  special  and  general  congregations,  and 
govern  the  church  so  long  as  the  pontifical 
throne  is  vacant.  They  got  the  red  hat 
under  Innocent  III.,  during  the  Council 
of  Lyons,  in  1245;  and  the  purple  from 
Boniface  VIII.,  in  1294.  There  are  cardi¬ 
nal  deacons  and  cardinal  priests.  C.ardinal 
Richelieu  was  a  priest,  ami  Mazurin  a 
deacon.  The  great  Catholic  powers  pro¬ 
pose  a  certain  number  of  prelates  to  be 
named  by  the  pope,  and  these  are  known 
as  cardinals  of  the  crown. 

“  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Papal 
States  it  is  supposed  that  the  choice  of 
the  Sacred  College  is  already  mad<-,  and 
that  the  future  pontitf  will  be  proclaimed 
instantly  on  the  death  of  Pius  XI.,  with¬ 
out  any  meeting  in  conclave  or  the  UHual 
forms  of  election.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  all  previous  usage  ;  I)ut  were  Rome  at 
once  invaded  by  the  troops  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  with  or  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  France,  or  were  an  insurrection  to 
0(x;ur,  the  cardinals  would  not  be  bound 
to  assemble  in  the  V^atican  ;  for  wliere- 
ever  they  assemble  there  is  tl)C  conclave. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Em- 

Iteror  of  the  b'reiich  has  already  fixed  on 
lis  candidate  ;  but  who  the  person  is  the 
Court  of  Rome  has  never  been  able  to 
discover.” 


From  Froier'i  Magailao. 

THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND. 


We  are  about  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  I 
the  Judges  of  England,  and  w’e  are  re-' 
luct.antly  compelled  to  begin  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  they  do  not  stand  so  high  in 
the  popular  estimate,  nor  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  political  and  social  im- 

[)ortance,  as  in  the  olden  time.  Yet  Eiig- 
ish  justice  w'as  never  more  respected  ; 
and  complaints  of  the  administration  of 
the  law  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
•  to  its  costliness,  w’hich  the  best-intention- 
ed  law-reformers  have  hitherto  proved  un¬ 
able  to  restrict  within  satisfactory  limits. 
Jkre,  then,  the  most  conspicuous  members 


of  the  judicial  hierarchy,  the  judges  of 
Westminister  Hall,  with  whom  princi¬ 
pally  we  have  to  deal  in  this  place, 
deficient  in  the  personal  qualities  which 
should  adorn  and  dignify  the  bench  ? 
Do  they,  although  confessedly  incorrupt 
and  impartial,  want  learning,  accom¬ 
plishment,  elocution,  or  urbanity  ?  Are 
they  of  low'er  birth  and  breeding,  or  of 
inferior  general  education  to  their  prede¬ 
cessors  ?  Such,  certainly,  is  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  conclusion;  but,  before  hastening  to 
it,  we  must  take  into  consideration  sun¬ 
dry  social  changes  which  may  have  cooper- 
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atcfl  in  tlie  proflnction  of  the  result  by 
gr:i(lu!illy  lessening  the  comparative  rank 
and  influence  of  this  venerable  body,  with¬ 
out  presupposing  any  positive  decline  in 
its  constitution  or  demerit  in  its  chiefs. 

Now,  on  lo((king  round,  we  see  that  not 
merely  the  legal  jn'ofession,  but  the  learn¬ 
ed  professions  individually  and  collect¬ 
ively,  have,  suffered  in  one  sense  from  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  rise  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classe.s,  and 
the  itnmeasurable  intellectual  advance  of 
the  landed  aristocracy.  It  has  been  of 
late  as  difficult,  if  not  as  impossible,  for 
lawyers  to  keep  their  vantage-ground,  as 
it  was  for  the  clergy,  so  long  the  monopo¬ 
lists  of  cultivation,  to  prevent  the  laity 
from  eventually  overtaking  or  surpassing 
them. 

The  alteration  of  m.anners  and  habits 
has  operated  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  it 
wouhl  reipiire  an  e.\traordinary  degree  of 
personal  eminence  to  secure,  for  any  set 
of  dignitaries  when  mingling  in  the  crowd, 
the  same  respect  which  is  exacted  from 
the  mass  of  mankind  bv  becoming  seclu¬ 
sion  or  exclusivenes.s.  Till  after  the  com 
niencement  of  the  century,  it  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  for  a  judge  to  reside  in 
or  about  Bloomsbury  as  for  a  barrister  to 
liave  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court ;  and 
James  Smith  used  to  say  that  when  Lord 
Kllenborough  set  the  present  fashion,  by 
removing  from  Uussell -sipiare  to  St. 
Jame.s’s,  the  circumstance  gave  general 
dissatisfaction,  and  was  a  prominent  topic 
in  the  newspapers  for  a  week. 

Again,  the  distinctive  dress  was  not 
entirely  given  up  till  a  much  later  jieriod. 
Sir  James  Allen  Park  stuck  to  the  square- 
cut  coat,  the  scratch  wig,  the  three-cor¬ 
nered  hat,  and  the  black  breeches  and 
stockings,  to  his  dying  day  ;  and  he  might 
have  been  shaking  his  head  reproachfully, 
when  told  of  the  appearance  of  a  damli- 
tied  colleague,  his  equal  or  superior  in 
every  other  judicial  requisite,  in  a  figured 
waistcoat  and  carrying  a  crush-hat  at  a 
ball.  In  the  curious  work  entitled  Ar- 
mata.  Lord  Erskine  gravely  maintained 
that  the  judges  should  never  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
courts,  w’ithout  their  official  costume.  “  If 
the  robes  of  justice  do  not  inspire  the  mul¬ 
titude  with  ati  additional  respect  for  the 
magistrates,  why  are  they  worn  at  all? 
and  if  they  have  that  effect,  why  should 
the  illusion  be  so  abruptly  overthrown, 
by  exhibiting  to  the  populace  the  very 


same  men,  looking,  perhaps,  from  careless 
habits,  more  meaidy  than  thousands  who 
had  but  a  moment  before  beheld  them 
with  salutary  awe?” 

At  present,  :>je  judges  are  scattered 
over  all  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of 
the  metropolis;  they  frequent  clubs;  they 
live,  dress,  and  visit  like  other  people; 
and  some  of  them  affect  the  manners  of 
men  of  the  world,  or  even  occasionally  of 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town. 
Whether  their  ermine  remains  as  white  to 
the  vuk'ar  eyes — whether  they  do  not  lose, 
upon  the  whole,  by  descending  to  this 
description  of  social  rivalry,  may  fairly  be 
made  a  question.  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
silver-tongued  Murray,  when  young  at  the 
bar,  drank  champagne  with  the  wits  with 
impunity  ;  but  when  Lord  Loughborough 
(Wedderburne)  tried  the  experiment  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  his  career,  he 
failed  signally.  Foote  asked,  “  What  can 
he  mean  by  coming  amongst  us  ?  He  is 
not  only  dull  himself,  Vmt  the  cause  of  dull¬ 
ness  in  others;”  .and  Johnson  remarked  of 
him  to  Reynolds,  “This  man  has  now 
been  ten  years  about  town,  and  has  made 
nothing  of  it.  I  never  heard  any  thing 
from  him  in  company  th.at  was  at  all  strik¬ 
ing.” 

Lord  Grenville  used  to  say  that  he 
liked  dining  in  company  with  lawyers,  be¬ 
cause  the  chances  were  that  some  good 
topic  would  be  rationally  discussed  ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  sets  down  in  his  Diary 
in  1828  :  “  We  dined  at  Richardson’s  with 
the  two  chief  barons  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  (Sir  William  Alexander  and  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  Shepherd),  odd  enough,  the  one  being 
a  Scotsman  and  the  other  an  Englishman — 
far  the  pleasantest  day  we  have  had.  I 
suppose  I  am  partial ;  but  I  think  the 
lawyers  beat  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
the  wits.”  Both  the  8tatesm.an  and  the 
poet,  how’ever,  were  speaking  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  old  school :  and,  prior  to 
their  time,  some  causes  of  deterioration 
were  at  work.  One  is  mentioned  by 
Blackstone  in  his  first  Vinerian  lecture ; 
where,  arguing  in  favor  of  university  edu¬ 
cation,  he  deprecates  “  the  custom,  by 
some  so  very  warmly  recommended,  of 
dropping  all  liberal  education  as  of  no  use 
to  students  in  the  law,  and  placing  them, 
in  its  stead,  at  the  desk  of  some  skillful 
attorney,”  rightly  contending  that  no  gen- 
er,al  rules  can  be  drawn  from  the  anoma¬ 
lous  success  of  “  some  geniuses  formed  to 
overcome  all  disadvantages.” 
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One  such  genius  was  the  Chancelor 
Lord  Hardwick,  himself  the  son  of  a 
Dover  attorney ;  he  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  an  eminent  London  attorney,  who 
boasted  of  having  had  among  his  clerks 
or  pupils,  and  about  the  same  time, 
Jocelyn,  afterward  Lord  Chancelor  of 
Irtdand  ;  Parker,  who  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Strange,  who  rose 
to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Kenyon  and 
Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton)  received  the 
same  training,  and  their  mode  of  life  is 
described  by  Horne  Tooke,  a  fellow-stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Temple.  Out  of  term,  they 
used  to  dine  at  an  eating-house  near 
Chancery  -  lane,  at  the  charge  of  seven 
pence  halfpenny  a  head.  “  Dunning  and 
myself,”  addwi  Tooke,  “  were  generous, 
for  we  gave  the  girl  who  waited  upon  us 
a  penny  apiece  ;  but  Kenyon,  who  always 
knew  the  value  of  money,  sometimes  re¬ 
warded  her  with  a  half[>enny,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  promise.” 

Another  curious  example  may  be  read 
in  a  familiar  letter  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
who  writes:  “I  did  actually  live  three 
years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor; 
that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his 
bouse  ;  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent 
my  days,  in  South  am  on-row,  as  you 
may  well  remember.  There  was  I  an<l 
the  future  lord  chancelor  (Thurlow)  con¬ 
stantly  employed  from  morning  to  night 
in  giggling  and  making  others  giggle,  in¬ 
stead  of  studying  the  law.” 

Instead  of  placing  young  men  intended 
for  the  bar  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  or 
solicitor,*  it  is  now,  we  believe,  the  almost 
universal  practice  for  them  to  pass  a  year 
or  two  in  the  chambers  of  a  8|M.H:ial  plead¬ 
er,  equity-draftsman,  or  conveyancer ;  but 
it  may  be  made  a  question  whether  any 
marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  practicing  section  of  the  bar — the  class 
from  which  the  judicial  body  must  be 
supplied  Most  assuredly  its  claims  to 
superior  gentility  have  materially  declined 
since  1601 ;  when  (as  we  learn  from  Dug- 
dale),  more  by  way  of  confirming  an  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things  than  as  an  innovation, 
a  royal  ordinance,  countersigned  by  Ba¬ 
con,  provided  that  “  none  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  of  an  inn  of  court  that  is  not  a 


•  When  Jekyll  was  asked  the  difference  between 
an  attorney  and  a  solicitor,  he  said,  “  About  the 
same  as  that  between  a  crocodile  and  an  alligator. 
A  solicitor  is  a  chancery  attorney;  and  the  two 
characters  are  aommonly  combined  in  the  same 
person." 


gentleman  by  descent.”  And  those  were 
days  when  the  unauthorized  assumption 
of  name,  crest,  or  shield,  subjected  the 
self-dubbed  armiyer  to  severe  penalties. 
At  present,  one  of  the  most  marked  feat¬ 
ures  of  what  is  called  the  higher  branch 
of  the  profession  is  its  family  or  blood 
connection  with  the  lower — in  other  words, 
the  number  of  barristers  who  are  more  or 
less  related  to  attorneys.  There  is  hardly 
an  eminent  firm  in  town  or  country,  some 
partner  in  which  has  not  a  son,  brother, 
nephew,  cousin,  brother-in-law,  or  son-in- 
law  at  the  bar.  The  restilt  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  in  one  of  his 
most  eloquent  essays.  No  rule  of  etiquette, 
as  he  justly  remarks,  however  strict,  and 
no  feelings  of  delicacy,  however  nice  and 
generous,  can  prevent  men  who  have  con¬ 
nections  or  intimate  acquaintances  of  this 
sort,  from  possessing  a  great  advantage 
over  their  equals  who  have  none.  “  With¬ 
out  industry  and  t.alcnt  they  could  have 
done  little  ;  but  perhaps  with  both  the'‘o 
they  might  have  done  less,  if  their  early 
fame  had  not  been  nurtured  by  those  to 
whom  their  success  was  a  favorite  object, 
and  whose  zeal  afforded  them  at  once  op¬ 
portunity  and  stimulus  which  to  more 
elevattnl  adventurers  are  wanting.”  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  these  more 
elevated  adventurers  have  hourly  loss  and 
less  chance  of  obtaining  the  higher  prizes ; 
and  so  have  all  who,  liefore  securing  a  firm 
hold  on  the  dispensers  of  briefs,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  name  in  literature.  The  author 
of  Ion  was  the  leader  of  his  circuit,  ainl  a 
sergeant,  befori'  he  ventured  to  aiinouiicu 
himsidf  as  the  author  of  a  jiopiilar  drama  ; 
and  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance 
the  stage-box  w.as  exclusively  occupied 
by  his  brelhem  of  the  coif. 

There  is  one  road  to  jiromotion,  much 
troiiden  of  late  years,  wliich  renders  the 
bench  more  easily  accessible  to  the  higher 
class  of  aspirants,  and  so  compensates  in 
one  way  for  the  mischief  it  is  supposed  to 
work  in  another.  When  a  preference  is 
given  to  members  of  parliament,  and  party 
services  are  allowed  to  do  duty  as  make¬ 
weights,  what  is  lost  in  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  professional  experience  may  be 
regained  in  ready  eloquence,  in  general 
accomplishments,  in  bearing,  and  in  tone. 
All  these  are  valuable,  if  not  essential, 
requirements  in  a  judge,  who  has  to  go 
circuits  and  try  causes,  as  well  as  to  sit  in 
banco  and  deliver  judgments  on  points  of 
law.  It  is  an  obvious  advantage  that  ho 
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should  leave  a  good  impression  on  the 
magistrates  and  grand  jurymen  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  close  contact  at 
the  assizes ;  and  considerable  command 
of  language  is  required  to  enable  him  to 
expose  the  sophistry  of  counsel,  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  sound  verdict,  by  a  clear 
and  sound  summing  up.  Besides,  when 
the  lord  chancelor  or  the  government  is 
blamed  for  not  accepting  public  or  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion  as  a  peremptory  guide 
in  their  selections,  they  may  be  tempted 
to  recall  some  remarkable  instances  in 
which  public  and  professional  opinion  was 
notoriously  at  fault. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  when  Sir  James 
Scarlett  became  Lord  Abinger  and  chief 
baron,  that  he  would  try  causes  to  admir¬ 
ation.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  perverted  use  of  an  unparalleled 
combination  of  peculiar  faculties.  The 
ingrained  habits  of  advocacy  were  too 
strong  for  him  ;  instead  of  aiming  at  truth 
and  justice,  he  chose  a  side,  commonly 
the  weakest  and  the  worst,  as  affording 
more  scope  for  ingenuity,  and  employed 
his  wonderful  power  of  selecting  and  mar¬ 
shaling  facts  for  the  gratification  of  his 
vanity.  The  very  juries  at  length  became 
alive  to  this  defect. 

When  Sir  R.  Uolfe  (I^rd  Cran worth), 
an  equity  lawyer,  was  inatle  a  baron  of 
the  exchetpier,  it  was  said  that  he  hesi¬ 
tated  before  accepting  the  dignity,  ami  it 
was  expected  that,  from  want  of  practice 
in  common  law  and  criminal  trials,  he 
would  cut  a  bad  figure  for  a  season.  He 
shone  forth  at  once  ns  one  of  the  best 
tiisi  print  judges  ever  known.  At  his 
very  first  circuit,  it  was  an  intellectual 
treat  to  hear  him  sum  up  in  a  compli¬ 
cated  cause. 

When  the  late  Lord  Campbell  exercised 
his  undoubted  prerogative  as  lord  chan¬ 
celor  in  naming  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  to 
a  vacant  seat  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  even 
the  bulk  of  the  profession  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  the  appointment  was  loudly 
denounced  as  a  piece  of  Scotch  nepotism 
by  tlie  most  influential  portion  of  the 
press.  It  was  stated,  and  we  believe 
truly,  that  when  the  proposal  was  first 
made  to  the  dignitary  elect,  he  mistook  it 
for  an  ofier  of  a  local  judgeship,  and  asked 
time  to  consider.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
(despite  of  some  uncouthness  of  manner) 
is  confessedly  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
his  court. 

Uaviug  now  shown  plausible  grounds 


why  some  diminution  of  social  importance, 
if  not  of  solid  worth,  may  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  judicial  body,  let  us  see 
how  far  the  d  priori  and  possibly  super¬ 
ficial  argument  is  in  accordance  with  the 
facts. 

Without  pleading  guilty  to  any  culpa¬ 
ble  superstition  as  to  numbers,  we  own  to 
a  feeling  of  regret  when  the  twelve  judges 
of  England  were  increased  by  three ;  for 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  English  pub¬ 
lic  will  ever  acquire  for  the  fifteen  the 
same  prescriptive  reverence  which  is  felt 
by  the  Scotch.  “  A  man’s  aye  the  better 
thought  o’  in  our  country,”  was  Dandie 
Dinmont’s  reply  to  Counselor  Pleydell, 
“  for  having  been  afore  the  Feifteen.” 
Besides,  the  supply  was  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  demand  prior  to  the  augment¬ 
ation,  which  took  place  in  1830.  The 
three  principal  common-law  tribunals  are 
now  composed  as  follows: 

TTie  Queen's  Bench. — Chief  Justice, 
Cockburu.  Puisne  judges  :  Crompton, 
Blackburn,  Mellor,  and  Shee. 

The  Comnwn  Pleat. — Chief  Justice, 
Erie.  Puisne  judges  :  Vaughan,  Williams, 
Willcs,  Byles,  and  Keating. 

Tfte  Kzchtifuer. — Chief  Baron,  Pollock. 
Puisne  barons :  Martin,  Bramwell,  Chan- 
nell,  and  Pigott. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbiirn,  a  baronet  by  de¬ 
scent,  and  a  member  of  a  family  which 
has  furnished  an  ample  share  of  cotem- 
porary  illustrations,  will  eertainly  not  be 
cited  as  a  judge  whose  birth  and  breeding 
might  prove  out  of  keeping  with  his  rank, 
lie  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  civil  law — 
an  easy  mode  of  graduating,  which  suited 
his  careless  and  pleasute-loving  disposi¬ 
tion.  At  college,  and  for  some  years  after 
leaving  it,  his  constant  associates  were 
the  two  distinguished  brothers.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Sir  Henry  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer.  All  three  were  then  unknown 
to  fame  ;  and  although  it  was  plain  enough 
to  close  observers  of  ordinary  sagacity 
that  the  craving  desire  of  distinction  was 
the  animating  principle  of  each,  few  would 
have  ventured  to  prophesy  that  those 
three  sauntering  young  men  of  family, 
who  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  get 
up  a  subject  for  a  debating  club,  were  to 
become — one.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  another,  ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  a  distinguished  author ;  the 
third,  a  leading  statesman  and  orator,  a 
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cabinet  minister,  and  one  of  the  first  writ¬ 
ers  of  t  he  age. 

Cockbum.  whose  father,  Colonel  Coek- 
bnrn,  was  long  minister  at  one  of  the 
smaller  embassies,  had  the  advantage  of 
speaking  two  or  three  foreign  languages 
M’ith  facility — a  plausible  excuse  for  desul¬ 
tory  reading,  as  well  as  an  added  zest  to 
the  enjoyments  and  consequent  allure¬ 
ments  of  society.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  took  to  the  serious  and 
sustained  study  of  the  law  at  any  period. 
His  marvelous  rapidity  of  perception,  his 
instinctive  discovery  and  tenacious  grasp 
of  the  precise  knowledge  required  for  the 
occasion,  his  power  of  penetrating  to  the 
principles  and  generalizing  the  facts  of 
the  cases  successively  presented  to  him, 
not  only  supplied  all  want  of  application 
and  book-learning,  but  prevented  the  outer 
world  from  even  suspecting  him  of  such  a 
want.  We  know  no  one  comparable  to 
him  in  this  respect,  exc*ept  Lord  Derby  in 
a  debate  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows 
little  or  nothing— one  involving  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  political  economy,  (or  example; 
and  his  lordship  has  been  compared  by  a 
comj)etent  critic  to  Mrs.  Pritchard,  of 
whom  Johnson  said  that,  admirably  as 
she  acted  Lady  Macbeth,  she  never  read 
the  play  through,  nor  ever  knew  any  part 
but  her  own.  Best,  afterward  Lord 
Wynford,  w’hose  learning  (such  as  it  was) 
was  also  picked  up  at  hai^hazard  and  as 
he  wanted  it,  was  celebrated  for  the  charm 
of  his  voice  and  the  graceful  fluency  of  his 
elocution.  One  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Queen’s  (then  King’s)  Bench  was  IIol- 
royd,  an  old  special  |)leader  saturated  with 
case  law,  whose  mode  of  delivery  made 
his  j)rofoundly-learned  judgments  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  all  except  the  judge  who  sat 
next  to  him.  That  fortunate  neighbor 
was  Best,  who  might  be  seen  carefully 
dotting  dowm  authority  after  authority; 
which,  when  his  turn  c.ame,  assmned  a 
shape  as  different  from  that  in  which  they 
had  been  first  mumbled  and  jumbled,  as 
the  tempting  edible  which  came  out  at 
one  end  of  the  sausage-making  machine 
recorded  in  Pickieick  differed  from  the 
rude  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  mate¬ 
rial  thrown  in  at  the  other.  Cockburn 
was  never  driven  to  such  an  expedient. 
On  the  bench,  by  the  time  the  counsel — 
supposing  them  to  be  worth  their  salt — 
have  concluded  their  arguments,  he  is 
armed  at  all  points  and  ready  to  give  judg¬ 
ment.  At  the  bar,  he  could  commonly 
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have  followed,  with  very  little  risk,  the 
.avowed  practice  of  Curran:  “When  lam 
for  the  pl.aiutiff,  I  am  obliged  to  read  iny 
brief,  or  most  of  it;  when  I  am  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  I  can  pick  up  the  facts  from  my 
opponent.” 

Cockburn,  then,  despite  of  some  early 
recklessness,  soon  made  a  reput.ation  ;  be¬ 
came  a  leader  at  sessions,  and  compelled 
the  established  leaders  on  his  circuit  (the 
Western)  to  look  about  them.  They  were 
formidable  competitors,  and  not  easy  to 
overtake,  much  less  to  distance  ;  but  there 
were  classes  of  cases  in  which  he  shone 
preeminent — cases  in  which  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  juries  was  to  be  roused  or  their 
feelings  were  to  be  touched.  Then,  his 
rich  mellow  voice,  and  his  exquisitely  aj)- 
propriate  (though  dramatic  or  melo-dra- 
matic)  .action,  told  to  admiration.  llew.as 
strong  in  conspiracy,  hajtpy  in  seduction, 
grand  in  critn.  con.  Ills  defense  of  a 
clergyman  accused  of  immoral  conduct 
by  his  parishioners  was  a  m.a8terpiece  ip 
this  line.  Another  emitiently  successful 
effort,  and  in  the  highest  w.alk  of  advoca¬ 
cy,  was  his  speech  for  Macnagbten,  the 
m<adinan  who  shot  Mr.  Drummond  by  mis¬ 
take  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Cockburn’s 
definition  of  legal  madness  was  the  best 
ever  delivered  in  a  court ;  and  nothing 
could  be  happier  or  finer  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  imperceptibly  shaded  down 
the  popul-ar  horror  and  indignation  at 
the  crime  into  pity  and  mercy  for  the  per¬ 
petrator. 

Another  field,  in  which  he  was  reaping 
a  golden  harvest,  was  presented  by  the 
committee-rooms  of  the  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  election  cases  ;  when, 
with  the  well-founded  consciousness  of 
superior  talent,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
pl.ay  the  great  game,  and  was  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate  for  Southampton  in  1847. 
He  was  not  fully  appreci.ated  at  first  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  lurk¬ 
ing  prejudice  against  lawyers,  as  a  class 
whose  trade  is  talking ;  and  to  acquire  a 
parliamentary  (as contradistinguished  from 
a  professional)  position  is  becoming  harder 
and  harder  annually,  by  reason  of  the 
time  required  to  get  up  subjects  in  such  a 
m.anner  as  to  command  the  attention  of  so 

f radical  and  business  like  an  assembly, 
lis  opportunity  came  at  last,  and  he  made 
the  best  of  it.  In  the  course  of  the  Don 
Pacifico  debate,  the  whig  government 
were  looking  about  for  a  supporter  who 
could  defend  their  policy  from  the  legal 
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point  of  view — the  point  of  view  from  ' 
whici)  it  had  been  most  vit'orously  assailed. 
They  fixed  upon  Coekburn,  who,  duly 
instructed,  undertook  the  case,  and  made 
one  of  those  rattlin"  and  tellino  speeches 
■with  whicli  lie  was  wont  to  carry  juries 
aloni^  with  him.  The  house,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  resembled  a  jury,  except  in  impar¬ 
tiality  ;  and  Lord  Ihilmerston’s  position 
was  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  an  action  for  trespass  and 
extortion.  The  foreign  secretary  was 
brought  off  with  flying  colors,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  forget  a  service  of 
this  kind. 

Fastidious  critics  thought  that  the  style 
of  oratory  thus  opportunely  and  effective¬ 
ly  brought  into  play,  savored  too  much  of! 
the  nisi  pritts  <'Ourt ;  but  no  one  denied  j 
that  a  forensic  debater  had  arisen,  capable 
of  rendering  good  service  to  his  party 
either  in  an  official  or  unofficial  capacity. 
He  became  successively  solicitor-general 
and  .attorney  general,  and,  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Sir  John  .Jervis  in  1856,  was  cre¬ 
ated  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Common  I’leas. 
We  have  heard  that  he  accepted  this  office 
with  reluctance,  although  a  peerage  was 
placed,  and  still  remains,  at  his  disposal. 
The  jiolitical  arena  was  best  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  habits.  He  thought,  and  many 
thought  with  him,  that  it  was  also  best 
Kuiteii  to  his  capacity  ;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  afterward  saw  reason  to  regret  that 
no  arrangement  was  made  for  keejiing  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  until 
Sir  lioiindell  Palmer  came  to  the  rescue, 
they  were  weaker  in  lawyers  than  their 
opponents.  On  Mr.  C’ard  well’s  Jndian 
motion  in  1858,  for  example,  Coekburn 
was  the  very  man  they  wanted  to  make 
head  against  Sir  Hugh  Cairns;  and  there 
fre(piently  recurred  occasions  when  they 
retpiired  a  bold,  ready,  confident  speaker, 
wlio  was  not  to  be  ptit  down  by  clamor. 
Hut  the  change  proved  advantageous  both 
to  the  public  and  the  new  chief  justice, 
on  the  whole.  He  g.ave  such  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  his  judicial  capacity,  th.at, 
when  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  became  v.acant  in  1859,  he  W'as 
raised  to  it  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
profession.  It  w.as  stated  at  the  lime,  .and 
never  contradicted,  that  no  one  of  his 
judgments,  during  his  nearly  three  ve.ars’ 
chief  justiceship  of  the  Common  I’leas, 
■was  successfully  impugned. 

His  general  administration  of  justice  in 
the  more  extended  and  elevated  sphere 


has  proved  equally  satisfactory,  .although, 
.among  the  vast  variety  of  social  and 
moral  as  well  as  judicial  questions  which 
C(ftne  before  the  chiet  criminal  and  civil 
tribunal  of  these  realms,  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  he  has  never  given  cause  for 
cavil.  In  the  Cardigan  and  Calthorpe 
case  he  broke  through  the  time-honored 
practice  of  the  court — never  to  grant  a 
rule  for  a  criminal  information  unless  the 
applu-ation  for  it  was  m.ade  at  the  earliest 
available  period.  The  court  is  regarded 
as  a  court  of  honor  for  the  purposes  of  this 
particular  jurisdiction,  and  was  wont  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  halting  and  hesitating 
deimands  of  satisfaction.  The  puisne  judg¬ 
es  were  consequently  against  the  granting 
of  the  rule,  and  only  yielded  from  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  give  public  expression  to  a  dif¬ 
ference  with  their  chief. 

His  reasons  were  generous  and  jdausi- 
ble,  if  unsound.  His  mind  revolted  at  the 
notion  of  a  st.atute  of  limitations  for  al¬ 
leged  grievances  affecting  military  repu¬ 
tation.  Hut,  in  reality,  tlie  principle  and 
policy  of  that  statute  were  especially  in 
point.  These  were  strikingly  illustrated 
by  Jjord  Plunket:  “  If  Time  carries  a 
scythe  in  the  one  hand  with  which  he 
mows  down  the  evidence  of  our  rights,  he 
carries  an  hour-gl:vss  in  the  other  with 
which  he  metes  out  those  ))ortions  of  du¬ 
ration  which  shall  render  that  evidence  no 
longer  necessary.”  When  Lord  Cardi¬ 
gan’s  conduct  at  B.alaclava  was  first  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  circumstances  were  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  principal  witnesses  ; 
they  were,  most  of  them,  living  in  this 
country  or  accessible,  and  ready  to  give 
evidence.  After  the  lapse  of  six  years 
some  were  dead,  others  were  absent,  and 
all  might  urge  imperfect  recollection,  or 
unwillingness  to  reopen  a  disagreeable 
toj)ic,  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  come 
forward  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  compel'ing  any  one  to 
make  an  affidavit  for  or  .against  either 
party.  The  deponents  on  both  sides  are 
volunteers.  The  rule  must  and  would 
have  been  discharged  on  the  ground  of 
delay  in  the  ap|)Iication,  had  there  existed 
no  other  ground  for  discharging  it ;  and 
W’e  need  hardly  say  that  these  femarks  are 
hazarded  without  the  smallest  reference 
to  the  substantial  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  case. 

We  also  venture,  with  all  due  humility, 
to  submit  that  a  dangerous  and  unten.able 
doctrine  xvas  laid  down  in  the  Saturday 
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Review  libel  case.  It  surely  can  not  be  a 
libel  by  the  law  of  England  merely  to  at¬ 
tribute  motives,  when  those  motives  are  a 
declared  inference,  fair  or  unfair,  from  the 
proved  or  admitted  facts  ? 

One  marked  advantage  of  having  an  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman,  who  has  won  his 
spurs  in  parliament,  and  can  hold  his  own 
in  the  most  cultivated  circles,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  court,  is  that  he  can  afford 
to  unbend,  to  be  on  easy  terms  with  the 
bar,  and  opportunely  throw  aside  form. 
Thus  Lord  Mansfield,  a  nobleman’s  son, 
the  friend  of  Po|>e,  and  the  rival  of  Cha^ 
ham,  was  the  most  affable  of  chief  jus¬ 
tices,  and  was  “at  home”  every  Sun¬ 
day  evening  to  a  select  circle  of  the  bar, 
including  several  of  the  juniors.  Lord 
Stowell  used  to  say  that  dinners  “lubri¬ 
cate”  business;  so,  under  due  restraints, 
do  familiarity  and  confidence  between 
judges  and  counsel.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
bland  demeanor  and  considerate  kindness 
of  the  three  existing  chiefs  are  productive 
of  a  large  amount  of  unqualified  good  to 
litigants. 

Let  those  whose  personal  reminiscences 
can  go  back  far  enough,  compare  Sir  Al¬ 
exander  Cockburn  with  Chief  Justice  Ab¬ 
bot  (Lord  Tenterden)  in  this  respect.  “  I , 
do  not  like,”  said  Curran,  when  master  of 
the  rolls,  “  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
drill-sergeant  with  my  cane,  rapping  the 
knuckles  of  a  private,  when  I  become  a 
colonel  from  the  ranks.”  This  is  just  wh.at 
Lord  Tenterden  did  like  ;  and  he  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  colonel  from  the 
ranks.  A  junior  must  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  devoid  of  sensitiveness  who  rose  to 
address  him  without  fear  and  trembling; 
and  there  was  an  applauding  titter  round 
the  back  benches  when,  on  his  harshly 
chiding  a  reference  to  Justinian’s  Insti¬ 
tutes,  It  was  retorted,  “  Oh,  my  lord,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  civil  law  in  this  court.”  His  par¬ 
tiality  to  an  eminent  leader  (Scarlett)  was 
so  marked  that,  w'hen  the  favorite  sarcas¬ 
tically  told  Mr.  Adolphus,  “  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  practice  here  and  at 
the  Old  Bailey,”  the  telling  reply  was,  “  I 
know  there  is.  There,  the  judge  rules  the 
advocate;  here,  the  advocate  rules  the 
judge.”  He  was  habitually  sharp  with 
witnesses,  and  once  told  the  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company — not  recogniz¬ 
ing  him  as  he  entered  the  box,  and 
took  the  book  to  be  sworn — to  “  hold  up 
his  head,  and  speak  out  like  a  man.”  Mr. 
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Townshend,  his  biographer,  quotes  another 
anecdote,  which,  w’hether  literally  correct 
or  not,  illustrates  his  inveterate  habit  of 
snubbing.  The  scene  is  a  circuit  dinner, 
with  his  lordship  presiding.  He  asks  a 
country  magistrate  if  he  will  take  venison. 
“Thank  \ou,  my  lord  ;  I  am  going  to  take 
boiled  chicken.’’  “  That,  sir,  is  no  answer 
tor  my  question.  I  ask  you  again  if  you 
will  take  venison,  and  I  will  trouble  you  to 
say  yes  or  no  without  further  prevarica¬ 
tion.” 

These  traits  of  character  will  presently^ 
be  seen  to  have  an  important  and  immedi¬ 
ate  bearing  on  one  main  object  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle — the  comjiarison  of  the  present  with 
the  past ;  for  Lord  Tenterden  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chief  in  what  are  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  essentials,  a  classical  scholar, 
and  a  well-intentioned,  though  narrow¬ 
minded  man.  Lord  Brougham’s  elaborate 
and  admirable  portrait  of  him  in  Histor¬ 
ical  Sketches  substantially  confirms  our 
estimate. 

It  was  as  a  puisne  judge  that  Lord  Ten¬ 
terden  first  acquired,  or  ripened  and  con¬ 
summated,  the  reputation  which  led  to  the 
chief  justiceship  and  the  peerage ;  and  it 
was  as  puisne  judges  that  many  first-rate 
lawyers,  who  never  rose  higher,  have 
j  earned  lasting  places  in  judicial  history. 
“  As  Burke’s  name  in  the  senate  (exclaims 
Mr.  Townshend)  is  the  name  of  Buller  in 
Westminster  Hall.”  Not  unworthy  to  bo 
placed  in  the  same  category  are  the  names 
of  Le  Blanc,  Laurence,  Hullock,  Bayley, 
Dampier,  Blackstone,  Holroyd,  Littledale, 
Patteson,  Parke  (Lord  Wensleydale),  Al- 
derson,  Maule,  etc.,  etc.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  not.be  suspected  of  undervaluing  the 
weight  and  influence  of  their  successors  in 
the  same  rank,  now  on  the  bench,  because 
space  forbids  an  individual  and  detailed 
account  or  appreciation  of  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Crompton  won  his  way  as 
a  hard-working  junior,  and  never  aspired 
to  silk.  He  had  been  a  special  pleader  of 
no  mean  distinction,  and  while  on  the 
northern  circuit  was  largely  employed  in 
commercial  cases  of  importance.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  repute  as  a  good  general  lawyer, 
his  authority  stands  deservedly  high  in 
those  branches  of  law  in  which  his  foren¬ 
sic  practice  principally  lay.  His  judg¬ 
ments  are  marked  by  clearness  and  candor; 
his  demeanor  is  unassuming,  and  his  ad¬ 
dress  conciliating.  Though  an  English¬ 
man  by  birth,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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Mr.  Justice  Blaclcman  is  probably  the 
most  deep-re.afl  lawyer  in  ins  court ;  and 
he  has  thoroughly  digested  what  he  has 
read.  He  is  also  endowed  with  a  strong 
lotrieal  faculty,  intensely  Scotch,  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  knit  his  premises  and  conclu¬ 
sions  together  with  rare  firmness  and  ten 
aeity.  Where  he  fails  is  in  manner.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  real  arrogance  or  as¬ 
sumption  in  his  character;  and  yet,  not 
long  ago  he  managed  to  get  into  a  very 
disagreeable  difference  with  the  sheriff  and 
county  magistrates  at  an  assize  town,  and 
made  the  public  think  him  wrong  w'hen 
most  probably  he  was  substantially  in  the 
right.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  where  he 
to<)k  a  creditable  degree  in  mathematics. 
His  friends  thought  highly  of  him  ;  and  he 
was  enrolled  a  member  of  the  club  or  so¬ 
ciety  called  “The  Apostles,”  which  boasts 
of  having  worked  wonders  in  the  domains 
of  ihouglit  ajid  imagination.  It  may  lay 
claim  to  a  man  of  genius  or  two,  and  sev¬ 
eral  men  of  talent,  as  having  belonged  to 
the  fraternity ;  but  as  regards  national 
thought  or  progress, 'its  annals  might  be 
cut  out  of  the  intellectual  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  without  being  missed. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  is  turning  out  a  fair 
average  judge,  although  he  had  no  tnarked 
or  recognized  qualifications  for  the  prefer¬ 
ment.  He  w.as  a  sergeant-at-law  in  toler¬ 
able  practice,  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
highly  respected  by  his  friends.  He  is 
admitted  to  possess  sense,  patience,  and  im¬ 
partiality. 

Mr.  Justice  Shee,  along  with  a  fair  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  lawyer,  brings  elements  of 
strength  and  confidence  which  are  rarer 
and  not  less  valuable — a  manly  independ¬ 
ence  of  character,  a  solid  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  understanding,  a  generous  disposition, 
and  commanding  powers  of  expression  to 
enforce  the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  his 
heart.  An  Irishman,  a  Uom.an  Catholic, 
and  a  member  during  a  four  years’  session 
for  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  he  was  ex- 
osed  to  more  than  ordinary  temptation  ; 
ut  he  never  digressed  into  the  by-paths 
of  politics,  nor  ever  compromised  himself 
by  the  adoption  of  the  untenable  doctrines 
which  his  constituents  W’ould  fain  have 
forced  on  him.  We  believe  that  it  was  an 
entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  prefer¬ 
ment  was  delayed  on  account  of  his  re¬ 
ligion.  • 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Sir  William  Erie,  is  of  a  good  Dorsetshire 


family,  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  New  College, 
Oxford.  His  entire  career  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  irreproachable ;  but  his  best 
qualities,  are  none  of  a  showy  quality.  He 
is  a  good  scholar,  a  good  speaker,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  law-yer,  an  accomplished  and  agree¬ 
able  gentleman  ;  yet  we  should  be  puzzled 
to  point  to  any  particular  occasion  on 
which  he  came  out  iii  a  manner  to  attract 
extraordinary  attention  or  applause.  His 
plainness  of  manner,  also,  and  a  slight 
touch  of  provincialism  in  his  speech,  are 
apt  to  hide  the  genuine  refinement  of  his 
mind  from  those  who  do  not  know  him 
w-ell.  When  he  first  joined  the  western 
circuit,  it  partook  a  good  deal  of  the  nature 
of  a  pleasure  party  ;  and  an  amusing  aneo- 
dote  is  told  of  his  half  serious  remonstrance 
with  Wilde  (Lord  Truro),  who  had  no 
taste  for  the  prolonged  merriment  of  the 
mess-table,  or  for  equestrian  expeditious 
to  the  sea-coast. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Wilde,  till  you 
came  the  circuit,  we  lived  a  tolerably  idle 
life,  like  gentlemen  ;  evening  consultations 
were  mere  formal  matters,  very  rapidly 
got  over;  and  when  we  came  into  court 
in  the  morning,  we  were  all  pretty  nearly 
on  a  par,  so  far  as  concerned  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  briefs.  Now,  you 
have  set  the  example  of  sitting  up  half 
the  night  poring  over  them  ;  and  the  rest 
of  us  must  do  likewise  to  keep  pace  with 
you.”  Wilde  also  set  the  example  of 
long  speeches — a  bad  habit,  which  long 
survived  him  on  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
forensic  victories. 

Erie  was  member  for  the  city  of  Ox¬ 
ford  from  1837  to  1841,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  at  parliamentary  distinction  ;  and 
when,  in  1845,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
puisne  judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
he  was  so  little  appreciate<l,  that  there 
appeared  strong  comments  in  the  leading 
newspapers  on  the  alleged  injustice  of 
preferring  him  to  Mr.  (afterward  Haron) 
Platt.  He  was  removed  to  the  Queen’s 
Bench  in  1846,  and  appointed  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  he  now  fills  in  1859.  He  has  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and,  as  regards  authority  on  law 
questions,  is  thought  to  preside  over  the 
strongest  of  the  common-law  courts. 

iVIr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  special  pleading  and  real 
property  law,  w’ould  rarely  be  found 
wanting  or  tripping  in  any  branch  of 
English  jurisprudence;  and  his  whole 
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80ul  is  in  the  effective  discharge  of  his  j  dra  case,  in  which  he  maintained  Ins 
duty.  Unluckily,  an  incipient  deafness  j  ground  against  a  formidahle  antagonist, 
threatens  to  imj)air  his  utility  as  a  judge  |  Sir  Iloundell  Palmer,  without  the  sein* 
of  assize ;  hut  (as  in  the  case  of  the  late  i  hlance  of  an  appeal  for  forbearance  on 
Sir  .James  Patteson)  the  public,  if  they  j  the  score  of  his  elevated  position  or  his 
had  a  choice  in  the  matter,  would  be  ex-  j  age.  Ilia  easy  disposition,  habitual  good 
tremely  ill-advised  not  to  put  up  with  the  temper,  and  considerate  kindness,  are  well 
infirmity.  '  known. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  wms  a  \)eiprot€gi  of  When  a  “fine  old  man”  was  mention- 
Lord  Wensleydalc,  which  is  a  sufficient  ed  in  Swift’s  presence,  he  broke  out  an- 
guarantee  for  his  legal  acquirements,  as  grily :  “There  is  no  such  thing:  if  his 
well  as  a  tolerably  sure  indication  of  his  head  or  heart  had  been  worth  any  thing 
quality  of  mind.  Admirable  ingenuity,  '  they  would  have  worn  him  out  long  ago.” 
combined  with  an  extreme  fondness  for  '  Sir  Frederic  Pollock,  born  in  1783,  must 
technical  distinctions  and  fine  (not  always  I  be  admitted  to  form  an  exception  to  tho 
obvious)  analogies  and  trains  of  reason-  rule,  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  tho 
ing,  is  his  forte.  He  is  consequently  safer  :  House  of  Commons  in  1831,  and  was 
in  double  than  in  single  harness,  but  a  |  attorney -general  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
most  valuable  member  of  a  court  in  all  '  short  administration  of  1834.  He  came 
respects.  He  is  by  birth  an  Irishman,  a  \  in  again  with  his  party  in  1841,  and  was 
native  of  Cork,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  j  made  chief  baron  in  1844.  Although  ho 
College,  Dublin.  |  never  acquired  fame  as  a  parliamentary 

To  come  to  the  Exchequer.  The  chief  I  orator,  he  frequetitly  spoke  with  effect, 
baron.  Sir  r'rederic  Pollock,  would  hold  ;  and  his  duties  as  law-officer  of  the  crown 
a  very  high  place  among  the  intellectual  were  discharged  with  ability  and  ct)nsci- 
notabilities  of  his  time,  even  had  he  never  entiousness. 

adopte<i  law  as  his  profession.  His  mind  In  the  course  of  the  self-same  argument 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  extraordinary  grasp,  in  the  Alexandra  case,  to  which  allusion 
vigor,  and  versatility  ;  and  if  he  had  stuck  has  been  made.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  hav- 
to  mathematics  or  mechanics,  he  might  be  ing  to  quote  a  Latin  authority,  sarcastic- 
now  in  the  same  category  with  the  Her-  ally  s.aifl  that  he  would  transi.ite  it  “for 
schels,  Aireys,  de  Morgans,  and  Rab-  the  benefit  of  the  court  ” — much  as  a 
bages.  We  allude  not  merely  to  the  stui-  young  member  fresh  from  college  might 
ior  wranglershij),  which  was  his  starting-  i  offer  to  translate  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
point,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  he  j  country  gentlemen.  As  the  learned  atr 
grapples  w’ith  the  scientific  questions  '  torne^’-general  could  not  mean  this  as  a 
which  come  before  him.  “No  man,”  :  hit  at  the  chief  baron,  it  was  thought  to 
writes  Lord  Brougham,  “  can  doubt  that  !  aim  at  the  puisne  barons,  only  one  of 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  matheraati-  l  whom  (Baron  Pigott)  ha<i  enjoyed  the 
ail  principles,  mathematical  methods  of!  advantage  of  a  university  e<lucation. 
demonstration,  and  the  doctrines  of  me-  I  Whether  they  were  strong  in  Horace  or 
chanical  and  of  chemical  science,  is  of  nn-  Juvenal  may  be  doubted,  but  we  should 
speakable  importance  to  the  practical  give  them  credit  for  being  able  to  con- 
lawyer.”  The  chief  baron’s  general  ac-  strue  the  Latin  of  the  law  books;  ami,  at 
quirements,  too,  are  varied  and  extensive,  all  events,  they  jiossess  between  them 
and  his  argumentative  powers  are  of  the  most  other  judicial  requisites, 
highest  order  when  he  is  sufficiently  Baron  Bramwell  showed  by  his  judg- 
warmed  and  stimulated  to  put  them  forth,  ment  in  this  very  case  that  he  wielded  a 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  his  strong,  broad  intellect,  well  saturated 
mind  is  subject  to  fits  of  sluggishness,  or  with  jurisprudential  lore.  His  education 
demands  intervals  of  repose ;  for  his  busi-  was  private ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
ness  at  the  bar  was  sometimes  discharged  specimens  of  the  hard-headed,  energetic 
in  a  perfunctory  manner,  and  he  is  rather  man  of  business  who  has  forced  his  way 
unduly  prone  to  talk  himself  into  the  without  much  general  cultivation  or  re- 
subject,  as  it  were,  by  a  running  colloquy  tinement. 

w’ith  counsel  from  the  bench.  As  one  ex-  Baron  Channell  (although  not  quite  up 
ample  among  many,  we  may  refer  to  that  to  the  mark  on  this  occasion)  is  common- 
which  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  ly  distinguished  by  the  ne.Mness  and  lu- 
our  readers,  the  argument  in  the  Alexan-  cidity  with  which  he  aiqdies  his  abundant 
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knowledge  ;  (lie  chief  drawback  being  his  I 
frecjueiit  indecision.  1 

Uaron  Martin  (son-in  law  of  the  chief 
baron)  is  at  home  in  the  learning  of  the 
reports,  possesses  an  extraordinary  famil- ! 
iarity  with  every  branch  of  practice, 
knows  more  of  the  w'orhl  than  most  of 
his  colleagues,  and  is  a  quick-witted,  hard- 
headed,  clever  man  to  boot,  llis  spe¬ 
cialty  is  a  sporting  cause.  Utduekily  (or 
luckily)  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
make  it  worth  a  judge’s  while  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  or  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  Tattersall’s.  Lord  Tenterden 
put  a  cruel  damper  on  this  sort  of  litiga¬ 
tion  (already  discountenanced  by  Lord 
Ellenborough)  by  refusing  to  try  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  amount  of  a  wager  upon  a 
dog-fight  which  had  not  come  ofi'.  “  We, 
my  lord,”  said  the  counsel  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  (Hrougham),  “  were  minded  that  the 
dogs  should  fight.”  “  Then  I,”  rejdied 
the  chief  justice,  “am  minded  to  hear 
DO  more  of  it !  Call  the  next  cause.” 

Laron  Pigott  has  not  been  long  enough 
upon  the  bench  to  justify  an  estimate  of 
his  judicial  merits,  and  ho  was  placed 
under  a  temporary  disadvantage  from 
having  been  preferred  to  3Ir.  Justice 
She(“.  So  m.any  average  lawyers  and  ad¬ 
vocates,  of  whom  people  thought  little  or 
not  at  all,  have  turned  out  well  as  judges, 
that  we  gladly  refrain  from  anticipating 
conclusions.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
had  a  fair  practice,  and  was  member  for 
Reading. 

Walk  into  a  nisi  prlus  court,  and  you 
will  find  it  crowded  with  an  eager  audi¬ 
ence,  Matching  and  criticising  every  ges¬ 
ture  of  the  counsel  and  the  judge.  Walk 
into  a  court  of  equity,  and  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty,  you  will  find  no  audience 
besides  the  solicitors  and  their  clerks, 
with,  occasionally,  the  jiarties  to  the  suit. 
The  public,  therefore,  neither  have  nor 
care  to  have  a  bodily  image  or  impress  of 
a  lord  justice,  a  vice-chancelor,  or  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  rolls,  even  when  he  bears  the 
honored  name  of  Romilly.  At  the  first 
view,  too,  there  seems  no  marked  difier- 
ence  betMCcn  them.  They  are  all  dili¬ 
gent,  conscientious,  painstaking  men, 
more  or  less  learned,  fully  equal  to  their 
W'ork — ■/‘ortemt/ue  Gyam  fortenique  Clo- 
anthum.  Rut  m’C  can  not  pass  over  the 
distinguished  holder  of  the  great  seal,  the 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Rethell,  Lord  West- 
bury,  who  exercises,  and  is  long  likely  to 


exercise,  a  predominant  influence  over 
the  character  and  prospects  of,  the  prol'es- 
sion.  He  is  not  only  tlie  grand  dispenser 
of  its  honors,  but  he  is  a  law  reformer — 
fearless,  enlightened,  and  far-seeing — who 
has  done  more  to  accelerate  its  purifica¬ 
tion  and  remove  its  practical  abuses  than 
any  man  living,  except  Lord  lirougham. 
He  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  slou  ly* 
reviving  inns  of  court;  and  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  any  one  may  still  obtain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  barrister,  with  its  rank  and  privi¬ 
leges,  M  ithout  any  examination  as  to  edu¬ 
cational  fitness,  or  any  positive  and  satis¬ 
factory  test  of  conduct  and  character. 

Richard  Rethell  is  a  native  of  Wilts, 
and  the  son  of  a  physician.  He  Mas  ad¬ 
mitted  of  Wadham.  College,  Oxfbid,  in 
1814,  and  took  a  “double-first”  in  1818. 
He  resided  in  the  university  as  private  tu¬ 
tor  till  he  obtained  a  fellowship;  soon  af¬ 
ter  M’hich,  having  already  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  he  began  in  earnest  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1823,  and  received  a  silk  goM  ii  in 
1840.  His  superiority,  when  his  preten¬ 
sions  had  been  fully  tested,  was  so  mani¬ 
fest  as  to  jirove  in  some  sense  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  him.  He  had  too  much  of  his  om  d 
May,  especially  in  the  court  of  the  Vice- 
Chancelor  ShadMcll,  in  Mhieh  his  chief 
practice  lay  for  a  jieriod.  d’his  judge’s 
bearing  tOM  ard  him  M  as  doutless  a  good 
deal  OM'ing  to  the  assistance  derived  from 
his  arguments ;  but  still  it  M  as  a  subject 
of  comjilaint  amongst  competitors,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  operate  injuriously  on  the  very 
object  of  favor.  In  the  other  courts — in¬ 
cluding  the  highest — in  the  House  oi  Com¬ 
mons,  and  even  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  most  august  assembly  in  the  laiul,  the 
habit  of  undervaluing  or  domineering  over 
op[)onents  clung  to  him. 

“The  honorable  member  has  promised 
to  turn  it  over  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  his  mind.”  “The  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  has  treated  a  subject  of  mIhcIi  he 
knoM’s  nothing,  in  a  temper  of  mind  M'hich 
would  incapacitate  him  from  treating  ef¬ 
fectively  one  of  Mhieh  he  kncM’  much.” 
These  are  examples  of  the  amenities  with 
which  he  rather  amu.sed  than  irritated  the 
loM'er  house ;  but  the  more  ileeorous 
lords  M  ere  both  shocked  and  seuiidaiized 
M-hen,  in  the  debate  on  the  salmon  fishery 
bill,  he  charged  a  numerous  band  of  heredj 
itary  legislators,  including  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters  and  ex-chancelors,  with  doctrines 
subversive  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
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property.  lie  utters  these  things  in  a  It  invested  him  in  public  opinion  with  a 
clear,  evenly-balanced,  bland  tone  of  voice,  character  of  independence  and  honor  (very 
without  the  smallest  symptom  of  anger ;  ill-merited,  by  the  way) ;  and  this,  though 
and  he  has  really  very  little  gall  in  his  dis-  he  was  ever  upon  the  unpopular  side  in 
position;  but  they  are  not  the  less  irri-  politics,  made  him  always  popular  with  the 
tating  on  that  account.  The  prolonged  people.  Lord  Westbury  did  not  redeem 
cheer  with  which  Lord  Cran  worth’s  re-  himself  by  a  blow  opportunely  and  hap- 
buke  was  received  on  both  sides  would  pily  struck,  but  he  has  amply  redeemed 
have  daunted  or  quelled  most  men,  but  himself  by  his  labors  in  jurisprudence  and 
it  left  Lord  Westbury  apparantly  un-  legislation,  by  the  proved  possession  of  all 
abashed,  althotfgh  not,  perhaps,  event-  the  solid  qualities  which  give  weight  and 
ually  unimproved,  dignity  to  his  elevated  post. 

It  is  curious  that  the  career  of  Thur-  JBy  an  odd  coincidence,  one  of  his  great- 
low  was  marked  by  a  similar  episode,  ost  intellectual  displays  in  the  House  of 
He  luid  spoken  too  often  and  too  arro-  Commons  w^as  when  he  w’as  acting  in  co- 
gantly,  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  taking  operation  wuth  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  the 
advantage  of  his  temporary  unpopularity,  dialectic  contest  in  which  he  ran  the  great- 
taunted  him  with  his  humble  birth  and  est  risk  of  a  damaging  discomfiture,  was 
the  recent  date  of  his  peerage.  What  w'hen  he  had  that  consummate  master  of 
followed  is  related  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler  fence  for  an  antagonist.  The  intellectual 
in  his  lleminiscences.  Thurlow  rose  from  display  was  in  carrying  through  the  claus- 
the  woolsack,  and  advanced  slowly  to  the  es  of  the  duty  on  successions  bill ;  the 
place  from  which  the  ehancelor  usually  dialectic  contest  was  when,  in  a  debate  on 
addresses  the  house.  “I  am  amazed,’’  the  divorce  bill,  the  quondam  allies  dif- 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “  at  the  fered  as  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  touch- 
attack  the  noble  duke  has  made  upon  me,  ing  marriage  and  divorce.  Few  disputants 
Yes,  my  lords,”  considerably  raising  his  could  be  better  matched  on  such  a  sub¬ 
voice,  “  I  am  amazed  at  his  grace’s  speech.  ject:  in  knowledge,  subtlety,  readiness 
The  noble  duke  can  not  look  before  him,  and  comtnand  of  langirtige,  they  were  on 
behind  him,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  with-  a  par.  But  on  its  being  shown  that  the 
out  seeing  some  noble  peer  who  owes  his  forensic  champion  had  misread  the  author- 
seat  in  this  house  to  his  honorable  exer-  ity  on  which  the  dispute  turned,  the  palm 
tions  in  the  profession  to  w'hich  I  belong,  of  victory  was  awarded  to  the  eloquent 
Does  he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  lay  champion  of  the  establishment, 
owe  it  to  these  as  to  being  the  accident  During  most  of  Lord  Eldon’s  tenure  of 
of  an  accident  ?  To  all  these  noble  lords  the  great  seal,  he  had  no  assistant  but  the 
the  language  of  the  noble  duke  is  as  appli-  master  of  the  rolls.  He  had  to  act  as 
cable  and  as  insulting  as  it  is  to  myself,  equity  judge  of  first  instance,  equity  judge 
But  I  don’t  fear  to  meet  it  single  and  alone,  of  appeal,  and  president  of  the  appellate  ju- 
No  one  venerates  the  peerage  more  than  risdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords;  in  which 
I  do  ;  but,  my  lords,  I  must  say  the  peer-  capacity  he  practically  review’ed  his  own 
age  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peerage.  Nay,  decisions  when  an  ill-advised  suitor  w.as 
more,  I  can  say  and  will  say  tnat,  as  a  not  content  with  his  judgment  in  Lincoln’s 
peer  of  parliament,  as  speaker  of  this  Inn.  The  first  vice-chancelor  was  creat- 
right  honorable  house,  as  keeper  of  the  ed  in  1813.  Two  more  were  added  in 
great  seal,  as  guardian  of  his  majesty’s  1841.  The  other  additional  equity  judge* 
conscience,  as  Lord  High  Chancelor  of  are  the  lords  justices,  who  share  the  ap- 
England — nay^,  even  in  that  character  pellate  jurisdiction  with  the  lord  chan- 
alone  in  which  the  noble  duke  would  celor.  The  two  jointly  form  .an  appeal 
think  it  an  affront  to  be  considered  as  a  court;  but  the  chancelor,  if  it  pleases 
man — I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable,  him,  may  still  sit  alone  to  hear  appeals  in 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  at  this  moment  equity,  or  muy  '«ummon  them  to  sit  with 
as  much  respected,  as  the  proudest  peer  him.  A  late  chancelor  having  exercised 
I  now  look  down  upon.”  this  privilege  oftener  than  was  deemed 

Mr.  Butler  says  that  the  effect  of  this  necessary,  Lord  Westbury  accounted  for 
speech,  both  w’ithin  and  without  the  walls  his  excess  of  caution  thus:  “Poor  little 
of  p.arliament,  was  prodigious.  It  gave  fellow,  he  does  not  like  to  be  left  alone  in 
Thurlow  an  ascendancy  in  the  house  the  dark.” 

which  no  chancelor  had  ever  possessed.  One  obvious  consequence  of  these  chan- 
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ges  is  that  the  judicial  capacity  of  a  chan- 
celor  is  less  frequently  tested,  and  is,  in 
fact  of  much  less  importance  than  when, 
Atlas-like,  he  bore  nearly  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  of  equity  on  his  back.  What 
we  hope  and  expect  from  Lord  Westbury 
is  not  that  he  will  rival  Nottingham  or 
Ilardwicke  by  his  decrees,  but  that  he 
will  far  surpass  the  most  enterprising  of 
his  predecessors  in  wise  and  large  meas¬ 
ures  of  law  refonn. 

There  is  yet  another  member  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  body  in, whom  the  public  have  a 
vivid  personal  interest,  and  of  whom  we 
must  consequently  say  something,  al¬ 
though  the  recent  date  of  his  appointment 
will  not  justify  us  in  saying  much.  On 
Sir  Crcswell  Creswell’s  lan)ented  death, 
the  bench  and  the  bar  were  c^xrefully 
scanned  to  discover  a  fitting  successor.  A 
sensible  man  of  the  world,  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  fathoming  the  springs  of  human 
nature  and  of  appreciating  the  varying  so¬ 
cial  relations  of  persons  in  the  different 
walks  of  life,  not  merely  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  was  required ;  and  when  the  choice 
fell  upon  Sir  James  (lately  Baron)  ^Vilde, 
it  was  ratified  by  public  and  professional 
approbation.  lie  had  manifested,  both  as 
a  practicing  barrister  and  as  a  judge,  most 
of  the  desired  qualifications,  while  his  per¬ 
sonal  position  was  in  keeping  with  them. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  Truro, 
and  was  eauoated  at  Winchester,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Called  to 
the  bar  in  1832,  he  went  the  northern  cir¬ 
cuit,  until  he  was  made  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1860.  He  is  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Radnor. 

The  Right  Honorable  Stephen  Lush- 
ington,  D.C.L.,  judge  of  the  Arches  Court, 
and  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiral¬ 
ty,  is  too  eminent  a  member  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  body  to  be  passed  over,  although  the 
simultaneous  presidency  of  the  two  courts 
by  the  same  person  is  a  clear  indication  of 
their  decline.  The  truth  is,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  originally  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  Arches  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Probate,  Matrimonial,  and  Divorce 
Court;  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty  lan¬ 
guishes  from  the  inevitable  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  during  peace.  Yet  we  well  remem¬ 
ber  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  ingenious 
w'riter,  the  present  queen’s  advocate, 
maintained  that  its  unimpaired  jurisdiction 
was  essential  to  the  w'ell-being  of  the  na¬ 
val  service,  and  was  connected  by  no  very 
extended  chain  w’ith  the  glories  of  Trafal- 
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gar  and  the  Nile — a  theory  probably  based 
upon  the  fact  that  Nelson  and  other  naval 
heroes  have  exhibited  a  natural  but  most 
prosaic  attachment  to  prize-monejr.  A 
civilian  may  also  be  excused  for  wishing 
to  avert  the  rude  hands  of  innovation  from 
the  sacred  precincts  of  this  tribunal,  when 
he  reflects  that  from  it  issued  those  mas¬ 
terly  expositions  of  international  law. 
Lord  Stowell’s  judgments,  by  which,  and 
by  which  alone,  English  jurisprudence  is 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  w’orld. 

Dr.  Lushington  was  bom  in  1783,  the 
son  of  a  baronet.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  began  life  with  all 
the  social  advantages  that  education  and 
connection  could  confer.  His  tastes  and 
habits  being  eminently  intellectual,  no  one 
in  his  day  contributed  more  to  diflTuse  that 
opinion  of  professional  society  which  had 
been  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  bv  Lord 
Grenville  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Consistory  Court 
in  1828,  and  judge  of  the  Admiralty  in 
1838.  He  sat  in  parliament  from  1820  to 
1841,  a  consistent  whig,  acting  and  voting 
with  Brougham,  Denman,  and  Mackin¬ 
tosh  ;  and  his  name  is  honorably  associated 
with  theirs  in  the  great  liberal  movement 
eflected  by  them  in  national  education,  in 
toleration,  and,  above  all,  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  British  domin¬ 
ions,  for  which  he  toiled  unceasingly  till 
it  was  done.  His  elocution  was  marred 
by  bis  voice,  which  was  high  and  shrill, 
almost  shrieking  in  moments  of  excite¬ 
ment  ;  but  his  speeches  commanded  atten¬ 
tion  by  weight  of  matter,  force  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  It 
would  be  fl.attery  to  call  him  a  great  judge; 
and  perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  his  fame 
that  the  Admiralty  Court  no  longer  chal¬ 
lenges  the  same  amount  of  critical  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  commanded  under  Lord 
Stowell ;  for  he  is  said  to  pique  himself 
on  the  justness  of  his  first  impressions, 
and  generally  to  act  upon  them.  Talley¬ 
rand’s  cynical  maxim  was,  “  Distrust  your 
first  impulses,  because  they  are  commonly 
good ;”  but  the  reverse  may  be  predicated 
of  first  impressions  in  a  law  case,  unless 
we  presuppose  a  complete  mastery  of  its 
legal  relations  and  analogies,  as  well  as 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Dr. 
Lushington’s  administration  of  justice, 
however,  has  not  been  unsatisfactory  on 
the  whole ;  and  the  last  important  judg¬ 
ment  delivered  by  him  shows  that  his  ju- 
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dicial  powers  are  undecaycd.  lie  is  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  woinlerful  examples 
recently  accumulated  of  old  men  rising 
superior  to  the  weight  of  years  and  proml- 
ly  defying  Time.  That  judgment,  involv¬ 
ing  the  Jiiost  embarrassing  oi‘  problems,  | 
whether  a  large  section  of  the  cliurch  are  j 
or  are  not  flying  in  the  face  of  its  articles,  j 
has  been  partly  annulled  on  appeal,  but  it 
is  a  memorable  example  of  the  intellectial 
powers  of  a  jurist  and  theologian  past 
eighty. 

The  Judical  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  a  court  of  appeal  composed  of 
the  principal  judges  and  ex-judges  of  the 
superior  courts.  It  is  little  known  to  the 
public,  except  by  its  judgments  in  Indian 
cases  between  parties  with  uu|>ronouncea- 
ble  names,  collectively  pronounce<l,  and  it 
has  no  distinct  personality  to  be  sketched. 

In  consequence  of  the  judgment  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  lord  chancelor  in  the  Williams 
and  Wilson  {Essays  and  Revietes)  cases, 
the  competency  of  this  court,  as  a  court  of 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  has  been 
vehemently  assailed,  especially  m  the 
Quarterly  Revietc,  in  which  it  is  conten<l- 
ed  that  the  clergy  should  be  absolute 
judges  of  doctrine  in  all  cases.  But  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  clergy  do 
not  constitute  the  church  ;  and  most  rea¬ 
sonable  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
lay  element  is  especially  required  in  a  tri¬ 
bunal  which  decides,  in  the  last  resort,  an 
ecclesiastical  question,  involving  not  mere¬ 
ly  doctrinal  points,  but  temptiral  rights. 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  clergy  when 
the  majority  are  left  free  to  persecute  the 
minority. 

A  distinct  personality  is  also  wanting 
to  the  tribunal  which  finds  an  appropriate 
place  among  Mr.  H.  Doyle’s  humorous 
and  thoughtful  illustrations  of  Manners 
and  Customs  of  ye  Enylyshe  in  1849. 
No.  15  is  headed  Highest  Court  of  Law 
in  ye  Kyugdom.  Ye  Lords  Ilearying 
Apjieals.  It  represents  the  finest  saloon 
in  Europe,  with  the  lord  chancelor  on  the 
woolsack ;  the  counsel  addressing  him ; 
one  lord  reading  a  Rluebook  ^  another, 
with  folded  arms,  asleep ;  and  a  third  (a 
striking  likeness  of  Lord  Brougham,  in 
plaid  trowsers)  in  an  attitude  of  mingled 
weariness  and  irritability.  It  is  undenia¬ 
ble  that  this  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  a 
court  which  can  overrule,  one  after  the 
other  if  it  pleases,  the  judgments  of  the 
highest  tribunals  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  respectively.  Four  peers  be¬ 


ing  a  quorum,  three  lay  lords  and  a  bishop 
are  regularly  told  off  to  make  a  court : 
the  aggregate  is  the  Highest  Court  of 
Law  in  ye  Kyngdom  ;  and  (wonder  of 
wonders !)  all  who  take,  or  have  t^ikeu, 
)>art  in  its  proceedings  maiutaiu  coutideut- 
ly  that  it  works  well. 

These  sketches,  however  slight  and  im¬ 
perfect,  may  help  to  verify  or  correct  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  bench.  If  it  can 
boast  of  no  brilliant  constellations  or  lumi¬ 
naries,  it  is  marked  by  no  positive  specks; 
and  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  a  period 
when  its  members  were  less  open  to  grave 
criticism  or  reproach.  The  want  of  pol¬ 
ished  demeanor  in  two  or  three  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  judicial  body  of  our  time; 
and  far  worse  blemishes  are  suggested  in 
connection  with  illustrious  names  by  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  our  forensic  an¬ 
nals. 

Lord  Mansfield,  as  may  be  read  in  Ju¬ 
nius,  was  plausibly’  accused  of  exalting 
the  j)rerogative  ot  the  crown  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject — of 
undermining  the  common  law,  and  of  mis¬ 
directing  juries  for  personal  or  political 
objects.  On  his  retirement,  Thurlow, 
then  chancelor,  said  that  he  “  hesitated 
long  between  the  corruption  of  Bullcr 
and  the  intemperance  of  Kenyon,”  adding 
most  gratuitously  as  regards  Kenyon,  “  not 
but  what  there  was  a  d - d  deal  of  in¬ 

temperance  in  Buller’s  corruption,  and  a 

d - d  deal  of  corruption  in  Kenyrtn’s 

intemperance.”  The  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  placed  a  veto  on  the  nomination  of 
Buller,  whom  he  himself,  while  traveling 
the  western  circuit,  had  seen  try  a  case 
aftecting  political  rights  in  a  close  borough 
belonging  to  his  (the  judge’s)  family. 

Kenyon  has  left  a  great  and  well-earned 
name ;  yet  he  indulged  many  peculiarities 
of  opinion,  nay,  many  strong  prejudices, 
which  worked  injustice.  His  parsimoni¬ 
ous  meanness  in  dress,  equipage,  and  style 
of  living,  was  jtroverbial ;  and  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  introducing  supposed  quotations 
from  the  classics  ludicrously  misunder¬ 
stood,  was  so  inveterate  as  to  provoke  the 
rebuke  of  George  III.  “  Pray,  my  lord, 
keep  to  your  good  law,  and  give  us  no 
more  of  your  bad  Latin.”  In  the  amu¬ 
sing  miscellany,  entitled  Vrestniinister 
llall^  he  is  represented  as  addressing  the 
jury,  “Having  thus  discharged  your  con¬ 
science,  gentlemen,  you  may  retire  to 
your  homes  in  peace,  with  the  deli,|lftful 
consciousness  of  having  jierformed  your 
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duties  well,  and  may  lay  your  heads  on 
your  pillows  and  say,  Aut  Cimnr  nut 
7mllu8'  ”  In  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk  he 
is  stated  to  have  said,  “Above  all,  gentle- 
in^*n,  need  I  name  to  you  the  Emperor 
Julian,  who  was  so  celebrated  for  the 
practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  that  he 
was  c.alled  J ulian  the  Apostle.”  Granting 
that  sundry  barons  of  the  exchequer  need 
Latin  authorities  to  be  translated  for  them, 
they  do  not  parade  their  ignorance  in  this 
fashion. 

Lord  Kenyon’s  undue  partiality  for 
Erskine  is  fixed  by  a  happy  quotation  of 
Law’s  (Lord  Ellenborongh),  in  reply  to 
an  angry  explosion  of  the  favorite : 

“  Non  me  tua  fervida  torrent 
Dicta,  feroi.  I)ii  mo  terrent  et  Jupiter  hostia.” 

Lord  Ellenborough,  on  succeeding  Lord 
Kenyon,  declared  that  no  gentleman 
should  be  subjected  to  the  indignities 
which  he  himself  had  endured  from,  or 
seen  inflicted  by,  his  predecessor ;  and, 
with  rare  exception,  he  kept  his  word. 
l>ut  with  all  his  grand  qualities,  he  had 
his  faults.  A  political  opponent,  like  Lord 
Cochrane  (afterward  Earl  of  Dnndonald), 
had  small  chance  of  justice  at  his  hands  ; 
he  would  fain  have  silenc'd  altogether  de- 
femlants  charged  with  offenses  against  re¬ 
ligion,  like  the  publishers  of  Tom  Paine  ; 
and  in  his  eyes  a  hbel  against  persons  in 
authority  was  a  crime  more  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  than  housebreaking. 

Talfourd  introduces  an  amusing  anec¬ 
dote  in  his  Vacatio7i.  Hambies^  in  these 
words:  “Lord  Ellenborough  had  come 
down  after  an  interv.al,  during  which  his 
substitutes  had  made  slow  progress,  and 
was  rushing  through  the  list  like  a  rhi- 
tioeeros  through  a  sugar  plantation^  or  a 
common  sergeant,  in  the  evening,  through 
a  paper  of  [)etty  larcenies  ;  but  just  as  he 
had  nonsuited  the  plaintiff  in  the  twenty- 
second  cause,  which  the  plaintifTs  attor¬ 
ney  had  thought  safe  till  the  end  of  a  week, 
and  was  about  to  retire  to  his  turtle,  with 
the  conviction  of  having  done  a  very  good 
morning’s  work,”  etc.  This  somewhat 
diminishes  our  admiration  for  the  exploit 
(mentioned  to  his  honor  in  the  House  of 
Commons  .at  the  time),  that  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  Guildhall  cause  list  containing 
five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  causes. 

II  is  lordship’s  promise  of  civility  to  the 
bar  does  not  seem  to  have  implied  affa¬ 
bility.  Lord  Hrougham  was  told  by  a 
leartied  sergeant  that,  at  the  table  at  Ser- 
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geant’s  Inn,  where  the  judges  dine  with 
their  brethren  of  the  coif,  the  etiquette  was 
never  to  say  a  word  after  the  chief  justice, 
nor  ever  to  begin  any  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  “  He  was  treated  with  fully  more 
than  the  obsequious  deference  shown  at 
court  to  the  sovereign  himself.”  It  must 
be  admitted  that  his  surliness  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  humor  ;  as  in  his  encouraging 
remark  to  the  tyro  who  stammered  out, 
“  My  lords,  my  unfortunate  client — my 

unfortunate  client - ”  “Goon, sir;  so 

far  the  court  is  (juite  with  you.”  Or  in 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Preston,  who  after  occu¬ 
pying  an  entire  day  amid  the  yawns  of  the 
court,  appealed  to  know  when  it  would 
be  their  lordships’  pleasure  to  hear  tlie 
remainder  of  his  argument.  “  Mr.  Pres 
ton,  we  are  bound  to  hear  you,  and  shall 
do  so  in  due  course ;  the  court  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  matter.” 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  other 
judges  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  listen, 
or  pretend  to  listen,  to  all  that  was  formal¬ 
ly  addressed  to  them,  when  we  learn  that 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  prince  of  courtesy, 
W'as  in  the  habit  of  reading  newspapers 
and  answering  letters  in  court.  Lord 
hildon  did  so  too ;  and  Lord  Abinger 
would  do  it  ostentatiously  and  offensively, 
to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  advocate. 
Lord  Clare,  who  had  a  life-long  feud  with 
Curran,  beginning  with  a  duel,  once 
brought  a  Newfoundland  dog  into  a  court, 
and  gave  it  his  exclusive  attention  while 
Curr.an  was  speaking.  The  counsel  paused. 
“  Proceed,  Mr.  Curran ;  pray  proceed,” 
said  the  lord  chancelor,  looking  up,  with 
his  h.and  on  the  head  of  his  canine  com¬ 
panion.  “  I  will  proceed,  my  lord,  when 
your  lordships  have  concluded  your  con¬ 
sultation.” 

Anecdotes  abound  of  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
les’s  gallantry,  not  to  say  profiigacy,  which 
we  can  not  venture  to  reproduce ;  and  Bus- 
well  reports  a  conversation  with  Johnson, 
in  1773,  which  appears  to  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  judicial  irregularity.  “  Gn 
the  same  evening,  he  would  not  allow  that 
the  private  life  of  a  judge,  in  England,  was 
required  to  be  so  strictly  decorous  as  I 
supposed.  ‘  Why,  then,  sir,’ said  I,  ‘.ac¬ 
cording  to  your  account,  an  English  judge 
must  just  live  like  a  gentleman.’  John¬ 
son  :  ‘  Yes,  sir,  if  he  can.’” 

When  Lord  Northiugton  (Henley)  was 
master  of  the  rolls,  he  requested  leave  of 
the  king  to  di.scontinue  the  evening  sit¬ 
tings  of  his  court ;  and  being  called  on  for 
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k  reason,  replied,  “  Because,  please  your  I 
majesty,  I  am  always  drunk  after  dinner.” 
The  speaker,  Onslow,  was  complaining 
that  he  had  been  stopped  in  Parliament- 
street  through  the  obstinacy  of  a  carman, 
and  was  told  that  the  lord  chancelor 
(Northington)  had  experienced  a  consider¬ 
able  delay  from  the  same  cause.  “  Well,” 
said  the  speaker,  “  did  not  his  lordship 
•how  him  the  mace,  and  strike  him  dumb?” 

“  No,”  it  was  teplied,  “  he  did  not ;  but 
he  swore  by  God,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
bis  private  coach,  he  would  have  got  out 
and  beat  the  d — — d  rascal  to  a  jelly.” 

When  Hone,  under  a  trial  for  a  profane 
parody,  w'as  quoting  passages  from  skep¬ 
tical  w’riters  in  his  defense,  one  of  his 
judges  was  overheard  declaring  to  a  col¬ 
league  that  he  “  would  be  d - d  to  h - 

if  he  would  sit  there  and  hear  the  Chris- 
tiart  religion  abused.”  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  mitigation,  that  swearing 
and  drinking  were  then  not  deemed  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
good  society.  Even  the  pious  Eldon  was 
frequently  guilty  of  an  oath. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession,  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer  was  stated  to  be  composed  of  one 
judge,  w'ho  was  a  gentleman  and  no  law¬ 
yer  ;  a  second,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  no 
gentleman ;  a  third,  who  was  neither ; 
and  a  fourth  w’ho  was  both.  This  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  which  strict  accuracy  may  have 
been  sacrificed  to  antithesis,  rec.all8  Charles 
Lamb's  jocular  remark  on  his  four  friends 
of  the  Lake  school — that  one  would  tell  a 
lie,  but  would  not  pick  a  pocket ;  another 
would  pick  a  pocket,  but  would  not  tell  a 
lie ;  a  third  would  do  neither  ;  and  a  fourth 
would  do  both — selecting,  of  course,  the 
professed  moralist  for  the  climax. 

The  gentleman-judge,  not  a  law’yer,  was 
Baron  Graham  ;  and  some  curious  stories 
are  told  of  his  uniform  politeness  on  the 
bench.  In  his  day,  it  was  usual  to  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  in  the  criminal  cases  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  assizes  and  deliver 
all  the  sentences  in  a  lump.  A  name  had 
been  accident.ally  omitted  in  the  list  of 
capital  punishments,  of  which  he  was  re¬ 
minded  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  list. 
“Oh,  yes,  I  see,  John  Thomson — John 
Thomson,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  also  are 
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I  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead, 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your' 
miserable  soul,  too.” 

This  is  not  so  bad  as  the  hanging  judge, 
once  frecjuently  discoverable  on  the  bench. 
One  of  the  most  repulsive  specimens  has 
been  handed  down  to  lasting  ignominy  by 
a  couplet  of  Pope’s : 

“  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia’s  rage, 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  Page.” 

Johnson  records  that,  at  the  trial  of 
Savage  for  murder.  Page  concluded  an 
inflammatory  address  to  the  jury  in  this 
faslkinn : 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  con¬ 
sider  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great  man, 
a  much  greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  wears  very 
fine  clothes,  much  finer  clothes  than  you 
or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has 
abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much 
more  money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury ;  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it 
not  a  very  hard  case,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should  therefore  kill 
you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury?  ” 

The  testy  judge  has  been  most  effect¬ 
ively  laughed  down  by  the  inimitable 
sketch  of  Mr.  Justice  Starleigh,  in  the 
Pickwick  trial ;  and  we  should  not  be  sor¬ 
ry  if  the  same  powerful  satirist  w'ould 
deal  in  the  same  summary  fashion  with  the 
joking  judge ;  although,  if  learning,  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  accomplishment  could  ever 
redeem  the  character  from  censure,  it 
would  have  been  so  redeemed  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Alderson.  But  we  may  safely 
trust  to  public  opinion  and  the  press  to 
apply  the  corrective  to  all  these  minor  or 
exceptional  blemishes.  High  functionaries 
of  all  kinds  now  act  too  much  in  the  ojien 
glare  of  day  to  take  liberties  or  indulge 
humors ;  while  the  dispensers  of  promo¬ 
tion  are  too  sure  of  being  called  to  a 
speedy  account  to  risk  a  bad  or  even  a 
fairly  questionable  appointment.  While 
feeling  and  fully  admitting,  therefore, 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  judicial  body  as  they  stand,  we  really 
see  no  immediate  reason  for  grave  com¬ 
plaint,  apprehension,  or  regret  concerning 
them. 
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A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  BERLIN  THEATER.^ 


Of  all  the  archives  which  have  been  ran¬ 
sacked  of  late  years,  few  have  yielded  a 
more  profitable  return  than  that  of  the 
Berlin  theater.  The  author  of  this  volume 
was  for  a  lonjj  time  secretary  to  the  In¬ 
tendancy  of  the  I’russian  stage,  and  his 
leisure  has  been  employed  in  compiling  a 
sort  of  history  of  managers,  actors,  au¬ 
thors,  and  pieces  from  1740  to  1840,  as 
well  as  in  selecting  correspondence  which 
bears  on  these  topics,  and  which  has  sur¬ 
vived  time,  fire,  and  autograph  collectors. 
This  body  of  letters  gives  the  book  its 
value.  Theatrical  histories  are  generally 
interesting  so  far  as  they  are  not  merely 
theatrical  histories.  We  glance  hastily 
over  the  record  of  events,  the  statements 
of  the  effect  produced  by  forgotten  pieces, 
with  the  evidence  of  forgotten  witnesses, 
and  we  halt  only  when  some  familiar 
name  comes  up  for  a  moment,  or  when 
a  classic  play  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
strange  garb  of  a  new  performance.  In 
this  chronicle  of  Ilofrath  Teichmann’s 
we  are  struck  by  casual  gleams  of  Les¬ 
sing  and  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Mozart. 
But  the  excellent  compiler  is  too  dry  and 
matter-of-fact  to  trust  himself  beyond 
bare  enumeration,  even  with  such  names 
as  these ;  and  he  does  not  resort  to  the 
forlorn  hope  of  some  who  have  preceded 
him,  of  filling  up  the  frequent  pause  with 
extravagant  anecdote.  Ills  especial  hero 
is  Iffl.and,  manager  of  the  theater  in  Ber¬ 
lin  from  179C  to  1815;  and  this  period — 
which  brought  the  chief  plays  of  Schil¬ 
ler  on  the  Berlin  stage,  and  which  deals 
with  poets  of  every  description  from 
Goethe  down  to  Kotzebue — is  the  most 
fruitful  section  in  the  volume.  Of  earlier 
times  we  hear  very  little,  and  of  latei* 
times  we  have  little  worth  hearing. 
Frederick  the  Great  is  too  French  in 
his  dramatic  tastes  to  find  favor  wdth  a 
patriotic  Prussian  in  any  sphere  but  that 

*  Johann  Valentin  Teichmanng  lAterarkcher  Na- 
ehloM.  HiTftusifi'gfben  yon  Frasz  Dingelstkdt. 
Stuttgart;  Cotta. 


of  politics,  and  during  his  reign  the  Ger- 
men  theater  had  a  hard  struggle  to  subsist 
against  the  king's  French  stage.  Frede¬ 
rick’s  love  of  the  French  drama  had,  as 
was  natural,  communicated  itself  to  the 
public,  and  the  native  drama  languished  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Dobbelin,  who  was  afterward 
manager  of  the  German  theater,  complain¬ 
ed  to  Lessing  that  Jack-pudding  had  full 
and  undisputed  possession,  and  Lessing 
promised  to  erect  a  monument  to  Dobbe¬ 
lin  if  be  would  purge  the  stage  of  the  mon¬ 
strosity.  Lessing’s  wish  was  gratified  for 
the  time,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  the  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  of  the  German  theater  to 
subside  into  Jack-pudding  whenever 
French  influence  predominates.  During 
the  two  years  of  French  rule  in  Prussia, 
the  stage,  which  had  shortly  before  been 
at  the  very  height  of  its  fame,  fell  back 
to  a  succession  of  harlequins,  to  the  pro¬ 
found  disgust  of  the  worthy  chronicler. 
One  anecdote  is  given  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  scarcely  accords  with  the 
picture,  also  from  a  singer’s  point  of  view,, 
of  “Consuelo.”  One  of  the  Berlin  singers; 
had  married  a  violinist  against  Frederick’s 
wi.sh,  and  was  ill-treated  by  her  husband.. 
The  violinist  was  a  bad  character,  and  bis; 
wife’s  “  unforunate  passion  for  him  ”  led 
her  to  run  aw'ay  with  him  from  Berlin. 
The  Prussian  ambassador  in  Dresden 
stopped  her,  and  w^ent  to  Frederick  for 
orders,  but  Frederick  replied:  “Let  her- 
go ;  a  w’oman  is  like  a  pointer — the  more 
you  beat  her  the  faster  she  clings  to  you.” 

During  the  latter  years  of  Frederick  lhe< 
Great,  and  immediatly  after  his  death,  the 
German  theater  begins  to  be  worthy  of 
its  name.  Frederick’s  French  troupe  was 
regularly  dissolved  during  his  w-ars,  and 
was  not  reconstituted  after  the  Bavarian 
war  of  succession.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
heavy  blow  against  French  taste  had 
been  dealt  by  Lessing  in  his  “  Ilamburg- 
ische  Dramaturgie.”  Lessing’s  own  plays,  ^ 
and  the  early  works  of  Goethe  and  Schil¬ 
ler,  began  to  attract  attention,  and  the 
classical  period  .of .Germany  was  dawning.. 
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The  minds  of  the  Berlin  public  had  not 
been  so  thoroughly  depraved  by  Woli^re 
and  Racine  as  patriotic  critics  are  tempted 
to  assert,  and  as  Frederick’s  own  taste 
had  been  warped  when  he  gave  vent  to 
his  famous  condemnation  of  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe’s  “Gotz  von  Berlicbingen.” 
“Disgusting  platitudes”  was  the  phrase 
with  which  Frederick  dismissed  the'lirst 
work  of  Goethe,  but  the  king’s  sentence 
was  instantly  reversed  by  the  jilay-goers 
among  his  subjects.  “  Gotz”  was  perform¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time  in  1774,  Hofralh 
Teichmann  tells  us,  and  the  success  of  the 
piece  was  enormons.  The  play-bill  of  the 
day  describes  the  new  play,  in  quaint  lan¬ 
guage,  as  “manufactured  with  diligence 
by  a  learned  and  acute  author  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  quite  jieculiar,  and  at  present 
quite  uncommon.  The  piece  is  said  to  be, 
as  people  call  it,  in  the  style  of  Shakspeare. 
We  might  have  scrupled  to  put  such  work 
on  the  stage,  but  have  yielded  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  several  friends,  and  have  taken  as 
much  pains  in  the  jiroduction  as  time  and 
space  permitted.  And  to  please  the  hon¬ 
ored  public  we  have  devoted  as  much 
money  as  w'as  necessary  to  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  dresses  which  were  customary  at 
the  time.”  The  author’s  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  play-bill,  and  the  first  news¬ 
paper  that  professed  to  give  his  name  spoke 
of  a  Doctor  Gode  in  Frankfort.  But  the 
success  of  the  piece  soon  brought  the 
real  name  forward ;  and  we  find  Lessing 
attributing  some  other  tragedy  to  Goethe, 
and,  being  told  that  he  was  mistaken,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  So  much  the  better !  In  that 
case  Goethe  is  not  the  only  one  who  can 
write  such  pieces.”  The  time  was  ap¬ 
proaching  when  the  Berlin  public  found 
that  many  others  could  write  pieces  more 
to  its  taste.  The  “  Robbers  ”  took  instant 
and  complete  possession  of  the  stage;  noth¬ 
ing  would  stand  by  the  side  of  them;  even 
Ijessing’s  “  Nathan  der  Weise”  was  only 
played  four  times  to  the  “  Robbers’  ”  twen¬ 
ty,  though  the  two  jiieces  were  novelties 
alike.  Lessing’s  “  Minna  von  Barnhelm” 
had  such  a  success  that  it  saved  the  mana¬ 
ger  from  ruin  and  a  despairing  flight.  His 
“  Miss  Sara  Sampson,”  which  now  ranks  as 
'his  lowest  drama,  was  surprisingly  pop¬ 
ular,  while  his  “  Emilia  Galotti  ”  apf>ear- 
ed  only  nine  times  in  as  many  years.  Of 
Goethe’s  later  works,  the  “NatOrliche 
Tochter”  was  only  given  three  times  in  a 
whole  year,  and  then  vanished  from  the 
repertoire.  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  ■ 
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went  on  increasing  in  popularity,  and  the 
success  of  “Wilhelm  Tell,”  in  which  he 
culminated,  gave  him  no  cause  to  regret 
the  early  fame  of  his  “  Robbers.” 

These  scanty  notices  of  the  older  time 
are  more  amply  filled  up. when  we  come 
to  the  management  of  Iflland.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  with  all  the  chief  poets  of 
the  age,  the  classical  works  he  produced, 
and  his  own  reputation  as  an  actor,  bring 
in  a  crowd  of  fresh  elements,  and  the 
Berlin  tlieater  is  in  a  sudden  whirl  of 
managerial  activity.  IflUand  finds  time  to 
write  long  letters  to  Schiller,  pleading  the 
dangers  of  giving  a  piece  like  the  “  Camp 
of  Wallenstein”  in  a  military  capital  like 
Berlin,  and  with  a  military  king  as  the 
first  of  the  spectators,  or  suggesting  his¬ 
torical  plays  taken  from  German  annals  of 
the  lime  of  the  Reformation  as  more  pop¬ 
ular  than  Greek  and  Roman  pieces,  or 
begging  for  preliminary  sketches  of  scene¬ 
ry  and  action,  that  he  might  be  able  to  set 
his  painters  at  work.  He  writes  to  irrita¬ 
ble  poets  and  authors,  excusing  himself 
for  not  accepting  their  plays.  Tieck  writes 
one  or  two  plaintive  letters,  because  he  is 
sure  that  spme  character  is  meant  for 
him,  and  the  manager  smooths  him  down. 
Kotzebue  is  excessively  oflbnded  at  the 
rt-jection  of  his  “Joan  of  Montfaucon,” 
and  says  he  should  have  thought  there 
was  room  for  it  in  a  place  where  Zauber- 
flotes,  Piccolominis,  and  such  things  were 
rejiresented.  Iflland  replies  with  dignity 
and  politeness  in  a  letter  of  four  and  a 
half  octavo  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
post  in  Germany  was  so  slow  that  the 
persecution  of  business  letters  coukl  not 
be  as  severe  as  it  is  in  London.  Return 
of  post  between  Berlin  and  Weimar, 
places  which  are  six  hours  distant  by  rai'- 
way,  seems  to  have  implied  two  or  three 
weeks.  A  letter  dated  Berlin,  the  2Gth 
of  November,  arrived  in  Weimar  on  the 
5th  of  December ;  but  w’e  presume  that 
this  was  an  unusual  delay,  as  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticed  in  a  postscript.  With  six 
posts  a  day,  as  Sydney  Smith  expresses 
It,  letters  of  four  pages  octavo  are  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  most  irritable  author  that 
ever  furnished  a  title-page  to  the  elder 
Disraeli  must  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
being  convinced  by  a  manager.  To  judge 
from  the  samples  before  us,  Iflland’s  plan 
must  have  Iwen  effectual.  Even  Kotze¬ 
bue  was  propitiated.  And,  after  all, 
Kotzebue  had  very  little  to  complain  of. 
In  the  list  of  pieces  given,  his  name  re- 
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curs  more  frequently  than  .any  other,  ex- 1 
co|»t  that  of  irfiand  himself,  and  the  rate 
at  which  he  was  paid  places  him  constant¬ 
ly  above  Schiller.  “  .Maria  Stuart,”  the 
“  Maid  of  Orleans,”  and  the  “Hade  of 
lilessina,”  were  bought  fom  the  author 
.at  £16  and  £17  each,  a  sum  less  than  what 
Kotzebue  got  for  many  of  his  plays — 
even  less  than  what  was  paid  to  librettists 
for  the  book  of  an  opera.  “  Wal'enstein  ” 
and  “Wilhelm  Ted”  were  better — £50 
each.  We  find  Goethe  asking  £90  for 
the  complete  theatrical  copyright  of 
“  Romeo  .and  Juliet,”  while  Schlegel  gets 
only  £10  for  his  .adaptation  of  “  Hamlet.” 
The  lowness  of  these  prices  seems  to  have 
been  a  sore  subject  with  Iffland.  “  But 
what  can  I  do?”  he  asks  in  a  letter  to 
Schiller,  in  which  he  exposes  all  his  man¬ 
agerial  difficulties:  “the  court  gives  us 
very  little ;  we  must  ])Iay  every  day,  wo 
must  make  a  certain  receipt  every  day ; 
pieces  in  verse  take  twice  as  long  to  learn 
as  other  pieces,  and  they  don’t  suit  the 
great  public ;  our  painting-room  costs  so 
much  a  day  to  heat  during  the  winter;  if 
your  genius  should  lead  you  to  a  work  of 
the  same  effect  on  the  public  as  the  ‘  Maid 
of  Orleans,’  we  should  gladly  double  the 
homtrariumP 

The  stinginess  of  the  court  is  a  great 
subject  of  complaint.  But  it  speaks  well 
for  the  taste  of  the  public  that  the  jdays 
which  the  manager  was  most  ready  to 
offer,  .and  which  allowed  him  to  double 
the  author’s  profit,  were  those  which  pos¬ 
terity  has  associated  with  the  name  of 
Schiller.  A  public  competent  to  appreci- 
.ate  and  support  such  a  play  as  “  Wilhlem 
Tell  ”  scarcely  needs  to  have  a  national 
theater  kept  up  for  it  by  the  court.  We 
see  pretty  clearly  from  this  what  a  drama¬ 
tist  must  do  if  he  wants  the  “plau-soris 
auhea  manentis,”  whom  Horace  prescrib 
ed  as  not  the  least  inducement  to  the  poet. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  classic  in  your 
own  estimation,  and  write  dramas  on  .ad¬ 
mirable  models,  because  cultivated  minds 
have  approved  the  one  and  the  public 
ought  to  appreciate  the  other.  This  may 


be  very  well  so  long  as  you  have  a  court 
to  support  you,  and  can  rely  on  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  those  who  are  too  orthodox  to 
yawn,  and  whose  tongues  have  been 
moulded  by  tradition  or  etiquette  till  they 
have  forgotten  how  to  hiss.  But  if  you 
want  the  general  public,  you  must  not 
lecture  it  on  what  it  ought  to  admire,  but 
you  must  make  it  admire.  Iffiand  and 
Schiller  might  well  be  confident  in  the 
taste  of  a  public  which  had  begun  by  be¬ 
ing  frenzied  for  “  Gotz  ”  and  the  “  Rob¬ 
bers,”  which  had  expected  Mozart’s  “  Don 
Juan”  with  greater  eagerness  than  any 
other  opera,  which  had  gone  to  see  Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia”  with  the  firm  intention  of 
laughing  at  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
tragedy  with  German  singers  and  had  re¬ 
mained  to  applaud,  and  which  had  then 
risen  with  the  rise  of  its  national  litera¬ 
ture  till  it  welcomed  Schiller’s  later  pieces 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had 
greeted  his  first  and  most  extravagant 
productions.  That  the  court,  with  all  the 
stinginess  laid  to  its  charge,  w.as  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  public 
taste,  may  be  seen  from  the  conditions 
imposed  on  one  of  the  earlier  managers, 
who  is  especially  enjoined  not  to  give 
orders  for  free  entrance  to  any  of  the 
creditors  of  the  theater,  or  to  any  persons 
in  authority,  but  only  “  to  those  learned 
men  and  acute  critics  whose  advice  may 
be  beneficial  to  his  theater.”  But  it  is 
only  so  long  as  the  public  taste  is  pure 
that  the  poet  can  rely  upon  it,  and  when 
the  falling  off  comes,  as  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  come,  there  is  no  more  hope  for 
the  drama.  Is  it  better,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  keep  an  empty  theater,  at 
the  expense  of  a  court,  for  the  8.ake  of 
galvanizing  the  Muse,  .as  is  done  in  some 
of  the  capitals  of  Germ.any,  or  to  yield 
to  the  tide,  and  confess  that  the  stream  is 
setting  in  another  direction  ?  As  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  management  of  Berlin,  Ilof- 
rath  Teichmann  seems  to  have  taken  the 
latter  course.  In  his  book,  he  is  too  firm¬ 
ly  rooted  to  the  traditions  of  the  golden 
age  to  confess  his  own  weakness. 
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Few  lives  ought  to  be  more  interesting 
to  Englishmen  than  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  few  lives  have  been  so  abound¬ 
ing  in  enterprise  and  adventure :  few  so 
splendid  in  their  brilliant  dawn,  so  som¬ 
ber  in  their  melancholy  close.  Raleigh  is 
one  of  those  few  men  who  have  both  lived 
history  and  written  history  ;  his  stalwart 
form  is  one  of  the  central  figures  of  our 
national  history;  his  remarkable  writings 
occupy  an  important  place  in  our  national 
literature.  “  The  courtier’s,  scholar’s,  sol¬ 
dier’s  eye,  tongue,  sword,”  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  expressive  line,  that  suits  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  with  perfect  exactness.  With 
the  crowded  and  glorious  years  of  his  act¬ 
ive  career,  the  forced  inactivity  of  those 
latter  years  in  the  Tower,  only  relieved  by 
one  disastrous  episode,  forms  a  painful 
contrast.  And  yet  they  were  years,  so  we 
delight  in  thinking,  which  wrought  a  be- 
neficeiit  work  in  this  proud,  fallen,  heroic 
Englishmen.  He  must  have  deeply  felt 
that  his  life  was  not  unstained  by  intrigue, 
violence,  ambition ;  and  solitude  and  sut- 
fering,  though  a  rough,  would  be  a  salu¬ 
tary  medicine.  What  a  change  was  there ! 
In  his  earlier  career  he  occupied  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  the  group  described  by 
Gray  in  his  noble  Ode — 

“  Many  a  baron  bold, 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old, 

In  bearded  majesty.” 

“  Raleigh,”  says  Lord  Macaulay,  “  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scholar,  the  courtier, 
the  orator,  the  poet,  whom  we  picture 
to  ourselves  sometimes  reviewing  the 
queen’s  guard,  sometimes  giving  chase  to 
a  Spanish  galleon,  then  answering  the 
•chiefs  of  the  country  party  in  the  House  of 
■Commons  ;  then,  again,  murmuring  one  of 
his  sweet  love-songs  too  near  the  ears  of 
her  highness’s  maids  of  honor,  and  soon 
after  poring  over  the  Talmud,  or  collating 
Polybius  with  Livy  ” —  his  stately  head, 
under  aggravated  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  was  to  be  laid  low  by  the 
axe  of  the  executioner. 


Raleigh  came  of  an  old  Devonshire 
family,  a  county  famous  for  its  maritime 
heroes.  The  wealth  and  honors  of  his 
house  were  at  low  ebb  before  Sir  Walter 
retrieved  them.  We  have  no  notices  of 
his  earlier  life,  and  first  find  him  in  the 
osition  of  an  Oxford  schol.ar.  We  next 
ear  of  him  as  doffing  the  student’s  gown 
for  the  soldier’s  sword.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  for  a  time  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Middle  Temple,  chiefly  found¬ 
ed  on  the  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
to  recommend  young  men  to  belong  to 
the  Inns  of  Court.  Raleigh  served  in 
France  during  the  religious  wars.  Queen 
Eliziibeth  had  the  greatest  sympathy  with 
the  struggling  Huguenots,  and,  besides 
lending  the  Queen  of  Navarre  money, 
permitted  a  troop  of  gentlemen  volunteers 
to  serve  under  the  Protestant  princes. 
We  know  that  Raleigh  was  present  at 
Moncontour’s  disastrous  field,  and  it  has 
been  reasonably  conjectured  th.at  he  was 
at  Paris  on  the  day  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  long  struggle 
which  the  Dutch  maintained  against  the 
cruelty  and  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards  the 
young  soldier  also  bore  part. 

To  Raleigh’s  mother  belonged  the  high 
and  rare  distinction  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  five  knights.  Three  of  these 
were  her  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  of 
whom  one.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  was  a 
distinguished  mariner  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  fortunes  of  his  half-brother, 
Walter  Raleigh,  thirteen  years  his  junior. 
From  his  earliest  years  Raleigh  had  es¬ 
pecially  delighted  in  the  literature  of  con¬ 
quests,  voyages,  and  discoveries.  He 
had  loved  the  stories  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  and  of  the  con¬ 
quests  achieved  by  Pizarro  and  Cortes. 
It  is  evident  that  his  ardent  imagination 
throughout  life  was  vividly  inflamed  by 
these  early  impressions.  When  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  told  him 
of  his  schemes  of  American  discovery 
and  colonization,  he  became  at  once  his  ar¬ 
dent  coadjutor.  Sir  Humphrey  obtained 
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permission  of  the  queen  to  plant  and  inhab¬ 
it  certain  parts  of  North  America  which 
were  not  occupied  by  any  of  her  allies. 
After  a  first  voyage  to  Newfoundland  the 
attractions  of  court  diverted  Walter 
Raleigh  some  time  from  maritime  ad¬ 
ventures.  Ills  prospects  w'ere,  indeed, 
brilliant.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
romantic  story  of  how  ho  met  the  queen 
near  a  marshy  spot,  took  off  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  mantle,  and  laid  it  down  on  the 
ground  for  her  feet,  and  how  pleased  her 
majesty  was  by  this  act  of  courtly  flattery. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  turned  the  incident, 
which,  if  not  true,  is  very  characteristic, 
to  admirable  account  in  his  J^enilworth. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  a  favorite 
with  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  chief  or¬ 
naments  of  the  court.  The  portraits  by 
which  he  is  Iwst  known  to  ns  represent 
him  in  his  court  attire.  They  bring  be¬ 
fore  us  the  form  of  a  noble  cavalier  in 
which  lighter  graces  of  manner  are  ad¬ 
mirably  blended  with  the  visible  impress 
of  intelligence  and  genius.  We  see  the 
broad  forehead,  the  sparkling,  but  withal 
thoughtful  eye,  the  form  tall  and  massive, 
and  marked  by  that  manly  beauty  to 
which  Elizabeth  alw’ays  attached  such 
high  importance.  In  his  dress,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  strives  to 
be  rare  and  costly.  Sometimes  he  has  on 
a  pinked  vest  flowered  with  pearls,  and 
on  his  head  a  feather  with  a  ruby.  At 
other  times  he  is  in  silvered  armor,  so 
costly  and  curious  that  it  was  preserved 
in  the  Tower,  with  sword  and  belt  stud¬ 
ded  with  precious  stones.  At  court  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  that  mirror  of 
knighthood.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  him  some  employment  in 
Ireland,  and  there  he  forme<l  a  friendship 
with  the  great  poet  Edmund  Spenser. 

Raleigh  probably  discerned  that  the 
best  way  to  the  favor  of  a  sovereign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  temper  w'as  to  distin¬ 
guish  himself  in  high  and  difficult  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  this  also  w'ould  best  suit  his 
own  adventurous  and  intrepid  temper. 
The  brothers  planned  a  second  voyage  to 
Newfoundland,  and  a  fleet  was  prepared. 
The  vessel  in  which  Raleigh  sailed  was 
obliged  to  put  back,  as  a  virulent  fever 
broke  out  among  the  crew.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  took  possession  of  Newfoundland  by 
digging  up  a  turf  and  planted  the  first 
British  colony  there.  On  the  homeward 
voyage  the  brave  Sir  Humphery  was  un¬ 
fortunately  lost.  Raleigh,  however,  per¬ 


sisted  in  the  schemes  that  had  been  plan¬ 
ned.  He  obtained  letters-patent  from  ihe 
queen  to  “  discover  such  remote,  heathen, ' 
and  barbarous  lands  as  were  not  actually 
possessed  by  any  Christian,  nor  inhabited 
byr  any  Christian  people.”  At  this  time 
European  knowledge  respecting  the  north¬ 
ern  continent  of  America  was  of  a  most 
unsettled  and  limited  kind.  Various 
pilots,  who  had  sailed  in  the  Spanish 
waters  off  Mexico,  had  told  him,  that  re¬ 
turning  by  the  Ilavsna  and  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  they  had  observed  a  continued 
coast  stretching  far  away  to  the  north¬ 
west.  It  occurred  to  Raleigh  that,  as 
the  Spaniards  had  settled  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  America,  so  there  must 
be  va.st  tracts  to  the  north  reserved  for 
himself  and  the  English.  At  his  own 
Otiarge  he  fitted  out  two  vessels,  which 
were  dispatched  according  to  what  was 
then  the  usual  route,  Viy  the  Canaries  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  captains  of  R:v- 
leigh’s  vessels  reached  Florida,  of  which 
they  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  and  Elizabeth  commanded  Raleigh 
to  call  the  new  acquisition  Virginia.  Vir¬ 
ginia  accordingly  became  a  common  name 
for  all  the  coasts  of  North  America  colon¬ 
ized  by  the  English,  and  subsequently  was 
limited  to  the  district  now  so  calk'd. 
Raleigh’s  Virginia  was  in  fact  Florida. 
He  was  now  in  the  brilliant  culmination 
of  his  fortunes.  Queen  Elizabeth  knight¬ 
ed  him,  and  this  great  queen  considered 
that  knighthood  from  her  hands  w’as  su¬ 
perior  to  any  barony.  His  native  county 
elected  him  member  ot  parliament.  The 
queen  gave  him  lands  in  Ireland,  monop¬ 
olies  in  England,  made  him  seneschal  of 
her  duchies,  and  lord  warden  of  her 
stanneries.  In  the  mean  time  Raleigh, 
amid  his  diversified  employments,  steadily 
devoted  so  many  hours  a  day  to  study, 
and  distinguished  himself  also  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  fostered  literature 
and  the  arts.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
greatness  imputations  of  favoritism  were 
heard,  and  the  queen  was  even  told  that 
“  Raleigh  was  of  too  much  and  too  intol¬ 
erable  a  power.”  Perhaps  there  was 
something  in  his  manner,  or  aspiring  am¬ 
bition,  or  sudden  rise,  that  to  the  wise 
and  wary  was  of  evil  agency.  When  the 
sagacious  Burleigh  drew  up  his  instruc¬ 
tions  for  his  son  he  wrote,  “  Seek  not  to 
be  Essex:  shun  to  be  Raleigh.”  We 
are  now,  however,  at  the  most  glorious 
portion  of  his  career,  where  the  biog 
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raphy  of  Raleigh  becomes  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  history  of  England.  We  doubt 
not  all  our  readers  arc  familiar  with  that 
stirring  episode  in  English  history  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
will  recollect  how  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
with  the  other  notable  sea  -  captains  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  repulsed  the  Spaniards, 
and  how  in  very  truth  “  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera.” 

Soon  after  this  we  find  the  adventurous 
Raleigh,  whose  career  so  often  reminds 
us  of  the  knight-errantry  of  the  old  ro¬ 
mantic  type,  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
aiding  Don  Antonio  against  the  hostilities 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  Some  time  after 
his  return  he  fell  into  well-merited  dis¬ 
grace,  from  scandalous  circumstances,  and 
by  the  queen’s  orders  he  was  committed 
into  custody  for  some  months.  He  was 
not  long,  however,  in  regaining  lost 
favor.  Those  were  days  itj  which  Eng¬ 
land  could  ill  spare  the  services  of  so  gal¬ 
lant  a  son.  Kews  came  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  making  preparations  in  their 
j)ort8  for  a  secnd  Armada.  The  queen 
determined  to  be  the  first  to  attack,  and 
sent  out  an  armament  on  a  secret  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Cadiz.  The  gallant,  headstrong 
Essex  had  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
forces.  Raleigh  commanded  a  squadron 
under  the  famous  Lcrd  Howard  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  the  admiral.  Lord  Clarendon  calls 
this  expedition  to  Cadiz  “Raleigh’s  fortu- 
natest  piece.”  On  his  return  home  Raleigh 
projected  those  vast  Guiana  designs  which 
were  hereafter  to  shroud  his  path  in  per¬ 
plexity  and  darkness.  Guiana  was  a  re 
gion  which  the  Spaniards,  amid  all  their 
schemes  of  conquest  and  colonization,  had 
hitherto  left  untouched.  In  his  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  Guiana.,  Raleigh 
says  that  “many  years  since  he  had  knowl¬ 
edge,  by  relation,  of  the  mighty,  rich,  and 
beautiful  empire  of  Guiana,  and  of  that 
great  and  golden  city  which  the  Spaniards 
call  El  Dorado,  and  the  naturals  Manoa.” 
Raleigh  himself  determined  to  set  off  in 
search  for  El  Dorado,  that  splendid  vision 
which  so  baffled  the  adventurers  of  the 
age,  and,  like  the  translucent  waters  of  the 
mirage,  retreated  for  ever  before  them  in 
the  despairing  distance.  Many  persons 
believed  in  the  existence  of  this  fabulous 
city,  Manoa,  and  of  the  Lake  Panama,  of 
which  the  sands  were  pure  gold.  On  this 
occasion,  when  Raleigh  reached  the  coast, 
be  was  told  that  Guiana  w’as  six  hundred 
miles  farther  from  the  sea  than  he  had 


been  before  informed.  He  thought  it  best 
to  concegl  this  new  information  from  his 
companions.  He  left  his  8hi|)s  at  anchor, 
and,  takitig  the  small  barges,  and  an  old 
galley,  went  on  for  four  hundred  miles. 
Unfortunately  he  had  neglected  to  take 
with  him  the  proper  mining  instruments 
for  testing  the  value  of  the  mineral  produc¬ 
tions.  On  his  way  several  petty  princes 
surrendered,  to  whom  he  showed  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  as  a  sure 
means  of  pleasing  the  queen,  he  says : 
“  They  so  admired  and  honored  it,  as  it 
had  been  easy  to  have  made  them  Klola- 
trous  thereof.”  The  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  pre¬ 
vented  their  further  progress.  He  returned 
home,  having  effected  little  more  than 
some  exploration  of  the  country. 

On  his  return  he  published  his  celebrated 
account  of  the  expedition  to  Guiana.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy,  which  has  generally,  and,  we 
think,  unjustly,  been  unfavorable  to  the 
memory  of  Raleigh.  The  expectations 
which  he  holds  out  are  brilliant,  but  not 
more  so  than  those  which  really  tinctured 
his  own  mind.  “For  the  rest,  which  my¬ 
self  have  seen,  I  will  promise  these  things 
that  follow  and  know  to  be  true.  Those 
who  are  desirous  to  discover  and  to  see 
many  nations  may  be  satisfied  with  this 
river  Orinoco,  wliich  bringeth  forth  so 
many  arms  and  branches,  leading  to  sev¬ 
eral  countries  and  provinces,  about  two 
thousand  miles  east  and  west,  and  eight 
hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  of 
these  the  most  rich,  either  in  gold  or  in 
other  merchandises.  The  common  soldier 
shall  here  fight  for  gold,  and  pay  himself, 
instead  of  pence,  with  plates  of  half  a  foot 
broad,  whereas  he  breaketh  his  bones  in 
other  wars  for  provant  and  penury.”  He 
speaks,  too,  of  the  hills  sparkling  “with 
stones  of  the  color  of  gold  and  silver.” 
The  veracity  of  Raleigh  has  been  very 
strongly  impugned.  This  was  the  case 
even  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  still 
more  so,  and  under  tragic  circumstances, 
in  the  next  reign,  and  m  the  times  that 
have  succeeded  quite  as  much.  The  his¬ 
torian  Hume,  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
justly  stigmatized  as  untrue  and  ungener¬ 
ous,  has  represented  Raleigh  in  the  light 
of  a  fool  or  a  villain.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  something  of  credulity  in  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  mind,  and  something  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  his  narrative.  Poet-like  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  he  saw  through  the  lens  of  a  vivid 
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iinasjination,  .irui  clothed  his  conceptions 
in  the  language  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
flowing  rhetoric.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
even  for  Raleigh  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  marvelous 
scenery  through  which  he  passed.  A 
South  American  forest  is,  as  it  were,  a  vast 
conservatory,  fragrant  with  all  rich -scents 
and  all  gorgeous  blooms.  Sir  Richard 
Schotnburg,  in  his  preface  to  Jialeif/h's 
(wi/iftna,  points  out,  as  clearly  proved,  that 
the  Indians  them-selves  were  deceived,  as 
well  .as  deceivers.  The  Indians  showed 
small  quantities  of  gold,  and  spoke  of  the 
existence  of  gold  in  the  neighborhood and 
w.as  R.aleigh  to  be  blamed  for  trusting  to 
those  indications  which  had  led  on  the 
Spanish  adventurers  to  unheard-of  wealth  ? 
The  vision  of  Manoa  held  forth  nothing 
incredible  to  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  exploits  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  and 
with  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
We  may  add  that  the  whole  story  of  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  latter  career  is  contnadictory  and 
unintelligible  if  we  suj)pose  that  he  haz- 
arde<l  lame,  fortune,  and  life  itself  for 
what  he  knew  to  be  a  ligntent,  but  per¬ 
fectly  rational  and  consistent  on  the  simple 
and  satisfactory  hypothesis  that  he  acted 
in  good  faith. 

The  Island  voyage,  the  troubles  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  treason,  are 
among  the  principal  events  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  in  all  these 
Sir  Walter  bore  his  share,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  queen. 
She  showed  her  sense  of  his  lidelity  by 
making  him  Governor  of  Jersey.  In  1603 
the  great  Elizabeth  died.  In  the  setting 
of  “  that  bright  occidental  sun  ”  arose 
clouds  and  darkness,  which  soon  involved 
Sir  Walter  in  impenetrsible  gloom.  The 
title  of  J.ames  I.  to  the  crown  of  England 
was  not  without  a  manifest  flaw ;  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  splendid 
military  fame  of  Sir  Walter  alarmed  the 
monarch,  and  that  his  great  literary  fame 
pi(jued  the  pedant.  The  arts  of  Robert 
Cecil,  who  had  once  been  his  friend,  were 
insidiously  exerted  to  poison  the  miml  of 
the  new  king  .agjiinst  him.  Raleigh  was 
guardLan  of  a  young  lady  named  Bassett, 
a  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets,  betroth¬ 
ed  to  his  son.  The  jealousy  of  James  took 
alarm,  and  he  tyrannically  forced  her  to 
marry  another  person.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  new  reign  mysterious  plots  broke 
out,  which  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
sifted  and  intelligibly  stated.  The  pre¬ 


sumption  is,  that  Raleigh  was  concerned. 
Lord  Cobham,  being  arrested  for  treason, 
declared  th.at  .all  which  he  had  done  he  had 
done  by  the  instigation  of  Raleigh.  Sir 
Walter  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
unhappy  man  at  once  gave  himself  up  for 
lost.  He  knew,  .as  he  himself  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  the  cruelty  of  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land.  That  law,  now  the  most  scrupulous 
and  fair  in  the  world,  during  the  Stu.art 
dynasty  was  in  a  most  disgraceful  state  as 
relating  to  all  cases  of  treason,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  most  difficult  fur  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  person  to  obtain  an  acquittal.  In  his 
rage  and  despair,  whether  feigningly  or 
not,  he  endeavored  to  stab  himself  to  the 
heart.  Raleigh  was  not  to  die  then  :  he 
w.as  to  learn,  through  long  and  hitter  suf¬ 
fering,  the  impiety  of  such  an  attempt. 
The  plague  then  r.aged  in  London,  and, 
sparing  hardly  aught  else,  it  spared  the 
Tower,  where  the  prisoners  of  state  were 
confined.  The  trial  came  on  at  h.disbury. 
Whether  or  not  Raleigh  was  really  guilty 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  his  own  subse¬ 
quent  silence  is  unfavor.able.  But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  do!d)t  at  .all,  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  utterly  failed  to  bring  home  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  Cobham’s  passionate 
accusation  had  been  fully  retrsicted,  and 
his  wavering,  contradictory  evidence  was 
in  any  direction  quite  worthless.  The 
prosecution  indulged  in  scurrilous  invec¬ 
tive  and  abuse,  but  there  was  no  pretense 
of  evidence.  Judge  and  jury,  however, 
knew’  well  that  they  were  there  to  beg  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  jury,  not  with¬ 
out  visible  reluctance,  to  the  great  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  spectators,  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  ;  and  the  sentence  of  death, 
with  all  the  barbarous  adjuncts  then  usual, 
was  passed  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  sent  back,  a 
condemned  felon,  to  the  Tower.  Year 
after  year  he  w’as  to  linger  there.  What 
a  change  was  that  for  the  great  sea-cap¬ 
tain  !  Hitherto  he  had  been  free  as  air, 
and  had  delighted  in  his  own  conscious  en¬ 
ergy  and  strength :  now  ho  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  fatal  Tower,  fully  expecting  his  exe¬ 
cution. 

Thus  her  husband  endeavored  to  con¬ 
sole  his  faithful  wife:  “Let  my  sorrow’s 
go  into  my  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried 
in  the  dust.  And,  seeing  it  is  not  the  will 
of  God  that  ever  I  shall  see  you  more  in 
this  life,  bear  it  patiently  and  with  a  heart 
like  thyself.  .  .  .  Thy  mournings  can  not 
avail  mo :  I  am  but  dust.  Remember  your 
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poor  child,  for  his  father’s  sake,  who  chose 

Jou  aitd  loved  you  in  his  happiest  time.” 
t  is  probably  to  this  period  of  his  history 
that  his  poem  “The  Pilfjrimage”  l)elong8. 
Spenser  has  spoken  of  Raleigh’s  muse  as 
“sweetly  tempered  and  lofty,”  and  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  speaks  of  the  “  wild  in¬ 
terest”  of  the  poem,  and  characterizes  it  as 
“a  mixture  of  bold  and  sublime  passages, 
such  as  the  aspiring  and  indignant  soul  of 
Raleigh  was  likely  to  utter.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  conceits  which  to  the  modern 
ear  are  so  little  ])leasing  that  we  do  not 
quote  without  some  mutilation  :  I 

“  Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon, 

My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet. 

My  bottle  of  salvation. 

My  gown  of  glory  (hope’s  true  gage); 

And  thus  I’ll  take  my  pilgrimage. 

Blood  must  be  my  b^y’s  balinur — 

No  other  balm  will  there  be  given; 

Whilst  my  soul,  like  quiet  paJmer, 
Traveleth  toward  the  land  of  heaven. 

Then,  by  that  happy  blissful  da}% 

More  peaceful  pilgrims  I  shall  see. 

That  have  cast  off  their  rags  of  clay. 

And  walk,  apparelled  fresh,  like  me; 

And  when  our  bodies  and  all  we 
Are  filled  with  immortality. 

Then  the  blessed  parts  we’ll  travel. 

Strewed  with  rubies  thick  as  gravel ; 
Circlings  of  diamonds,  sapphire  flowers, 
High  walls  of  coral,  and  jwarly  bowers. 
From  thence  to  heaven’s  bribeless  hall. 
Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl. 

No  conscience  molten  into  gold. 

No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold. 

No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  journey ; 
For  there  Christ  is  the  King’s  Attorney, 
And  when  our  sins  black  verdicts  give, 
Christ  pleads  his  death,  and  then  we  live. 
Be  thou  my  Speaker,  taintless  Pleader, 
Unhlotted  Lawyer,  true  Proceeder; 

And  thi4  is  my  eternal  plea 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea — 

That  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon. 

Just  at  the  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  and 
spread. 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head. 

Then  am  I  ready,  like  a  palmer  fit. 

To  tread  those  bles.sed  paths  wh'ich  before 
I  writ! 

Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 
Who  oft  doth  think  must  needs  die  well.” 

King  James  cooLinued,  with  cruel  cap¬ 
rice,  to  make  Raleigh  languish  iu  iutulcr- 
able  suspense.  The  sentence  was  unexe- 
oute<1,  and  for  long  years  Raleigh  rcm.aiued 
a  prisoner  with  the  axe  suspended  above 
his  neck.  Lady  Raleigh  knelt  iu  vain  be¬ 


fore  James :  the  king  passed  her  in  unfeel¬ 
ing  silence.  By-and  by  the  rigor  of  his 
imprisonment  was  relaxed,  and  his  wife 
was  allowed  to  be  with  him.  A  sun  was 
born  to  him  in  the  Tower.  The  king  con¬ 
fiscated  the  greatest  part  of  his  property, 
to  confer  it  on  a  worthless  minion.  “  I 
mun  havq  the  land  ;  I  mun  have  it  fur 
Carr.”  It  has  been  truly  said  that  Raleigh 
converted  the  Tower  into  a  temple  of  tlie 
muses.  To  beguile  his  imprisonment  he 
projected  his  gigantic  undertaking, 
Uintory  of  tlie  ^VorhL 

It  is  now  known  that  several  learned 
co^jutors  assisted  him ;  but  the  genius, 
eloquence,  and  glory  of  the  work  are  all  his 
OW’D.  We  give  one  or  two  citations;  the 
first  is  from  the  commencement,  whicli 
shows  that  lialeigh  was  himself  fully  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  undue  vastuess  of  his  plan.  “  I 
confess  that  it  had  better  sorted  with  my 
disability,  the  better  part  of  whose  titne.s 
are  run  out  in  other  travels,  to  have  set 
together,  as  I  could,  the  uujointed  mid 
scattered  frame,  in  whom,  had  there  been 
no  other  defect  (who  am  all  defect)  than 
the  time  of  the  day,  it  were  enough ;  the 
day  of  a  tempestuous  life  drawn  out  to  the 
evening  ere  I  began.  But  those  inmo.st 
and  soul-piercing  wounds,  which  are  ever 
aching,  while  uncured,  with  the  desire  to 
sati.xfy  those  few  friends  whom  I  have  tried 
by  the  fire  of  adversity,  the  former  enforc¬ 
ing,  the  latter  persuading,  here  caused  me 
to  make  my  thoughts  legible,  and  myself 
the  subject  of  every  opinion,  wise  or  weak. 
To  the  world  I  present  them,  to  which  I 
am  nothing  indebted.  .  .  .  Eor  myself, 
if  I  have  in  any  thing  served  my  country, 
the  general  acceptation  can  yield  me  no 
other  profit  at  this  time  than  doth  a  fair 
sunshine  day  to  seamen  after  shipwreck; 
and  the  contrary,  no  other  haven  than  an 
outrageous  tempest  after  the  port  attained.” 

The  next  passage  we  cun  well  imagine 
Raleigh  penning,  some  summer  evening  in 
the  Tower,  the  gloi^y  of  the  west  just  vis¬ 
ible  through  the  bars  of  his  cell,  and  the 
breeze  borne  to  him  from  the  far  seas  re¬ 
minding  him  of  his  old  glorious  days  of 
emprise  in  the  New  World. 

The  Providence  of  God  in  Climates. — 
“  Indeed  it  hath  so  plciised  God  to  provide 
for  all  living  creatures,  wherewith  he  hath 
filled  the  world,  that  such  inconveniences 
which  we  contemplate  afar  off  are  found 
by  trial  and  witness  of  men’s  travels  to  be 
so  qualified,  as  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
earth  made  in  vain,  or  as  a  fruitless  lump 
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to  fasliion  ont  the  rest.  Now,  we  find  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all 
that  these  hottest  regions  of  the  world,  over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  Uic 
seated  under  the  equinoctial  line,  or  near  jacet'^ 

it,  are  so  refreshed  with  a  daily  gale  of  Mr.  Ilallam  observes  respecting  this 
easterly  wind,  that  doth  ever  more  blow  celebrated  work,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
strongest  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  the  is  “  less  pedantic  than  most  of  his  co- 
downright  beams  of  the  sun  can  not  so  temporaries ;  seldom  low,  and  never  affect- 
much  master  it  that  there  is  any  inconven-  ed.”  Ilume  says  of  him  that  “  he  is  the 
ience  or  distem perate  heat  found  thereby,  best  model  of  our  ancient  style.”  He 
Secot)dly,  the  nights  are  so  cold,  fresh,  and  writes  as  we  should  expect  a  man  to  write 
equal,  by  reason  of  the  entire  interposition  who  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Shak- 
of  the  earth,  as  I  know  no  other  part  of  sneare,  Spenser,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Only 
the  world  of  better  or  equal  temper ;  only  tlie  first  part  was  completed,  bringing  the 
there  are  some  tracts,  which  by  accident  w’ork  down  to  the  end  of  the  set^ond 
of  high  mountains  are  barred  from  this  air  Macedonian  war,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  fresh  w’ind,  and  some  few  sandy  parts  years  before  Christ.  It  was  his  intention 
without  trees,  which  are  not,  therefore,  so  to  have  completed  two  more  volumes,  of 
well  inhabited  as  the  rest,  and  such  difter-  *  which  he  says,  “  I  have  intended  and  hewn 
eiice  of  soils  we  find  also  in  all  other  parts  out but  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to 
of  tlie  world.  But  for  the  greatest  part,  '  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  “  besides 
these  regions  have  so  many  goodly  rivers,  i  many  other  discouragements,  persuaded 
fountains,  and  little  brooks,  abundance  of  |  him  to  silence.”  One  of  these  discoura^e- 
high  cedars  and  other  stately  trees  casting  '  ments  was  the  comparative  neglect  with 
sha<le,  so  many  sorts  of  delicate  fruits,  ever  j  which  the  work  was  received,  a  fate  which 
bearing,  and  at  all  times  beautiful  with  I  has  befallen  various  great  undertakings, 
blossom  and  fruit,  both  green  and  ripe,  as  Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  work 
it  may  of  all  other  parts  be  best  compared  Raleigh  has  given  the  portrait  of  James 
to  the  Paradise  of  E«len.”  as  a  pattern  king,  ably  putting  forth  the 

Death. — “  The  kings  and  princes  of  the  i  favorable  side  of  his  reign,  and  with  a 
world  have  always  laid  l)efore  them  the  flattery  which  only  his  dire  necessities 
actions,  but  not  the  eixls  of  those  great  |  could  excuse.  We  wonder  if  James  ever 
ones  which  precedetl  them.  They'  are  j  read  it.  Most  likely  he  did,  the  pedant ! 
always  transported  with  the  glory'  of  the  j  but  the  passage  would  have  no  influence, 
one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of ,  no  more  than  Prince  Henry’s  regard  for 
the  other,  till  they  find  the  ex[)erience  in  ,  I’aleigh,  or  the  continual  intercession  of 
themselves.  They  neglect  the  advice  of  i  his  wife  Anne  of- Denmark.  When  Sir 
God,  while  they  enjoy  life,  or  hope  it;  but  i  Walter  Raleigh  was  at  last  enlarged,  this 
they  follow  the  counsel  of  Death  upon  j  was  efl’ected  by  means  of  a  heavy  bribe 
his  first  approach.  It  is,  therefore.  Death  '  given  to  the  new  favorite,  Villiers. 
alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  In  1615  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  releas- 
himself.  He  tells  the  proud  and  insolent  j  ed.  He  was  an  old  man  now,  but  not  too 
that  they  are  but  objects,  and  humbles  old,  he  hoped,  to  achieve  something  that 
them  at  the  instant;  makes  them  cry,  might  regain  wealth  and  honors.  He  re- 
couiplain,  and  repent ;  yea,  even  to  hate  vived  the  old  unhappy  Guiana  scheme, 
their  fitre-passed  happiness.  He  takes  the  i  He  must  long  have  brooded  over  it  in 
account  of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beg-  those  weary  years  in  the  Tower,  and 
gar — a  n.aked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  have  longed  in  his  ])rison  to  be  once  more 
in  nothing  but  in  the  gravel  that  fills  his  ■  on  the  broad  waters  and  beneath  the  blue 
mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  before  the  eyes  heavens.  Raleigh  never  ceased  to  bring 
of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  seoi  the  subject  before  the  attention  of  the 
therein  their  deformity  and  rottenness,  secretary  of  state.  Win  wood,  and  com- 
and  they  acknowledge  it.  O  eloquent,  pletely  dazzled  him  with  the  splendor 
just,  and  mighty  Death  1  whom  none  of  his  designs.  The  king  gave  permis- 
could  advise  thou  hast  persuaded;  what  «5on.  At  this  time  the  king  was  complete- 
none  have  dared  thou  hast  dune ;  and  j  tely  under  Spanish  influence,  and  the 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  Spaniards  naturally  viewed  with  alarm 
only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  de-  any  such  projected  undertaking.  Gon- 
B|)ised.  Thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  domar,  the  ambassador,  strongly  protest- 
far-fetched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelly,  ed.  The  king  feebly  hesitated  between 
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his  cupidity  and  his  fear  of  offending 
Spain.  He  limited  Raleigh’s  patent,  only 
giving  him  power  to  trade  with  savage 
or  infidel  nations,  and  forbidding  any 
offense  against  the  King  of  Spain.  He 
also  demanded  a  written  statement  from 
Raleigh  of  the  amount  of  his  force,  its 
object  and  destination.  The  king  had  the 
incredible  folly  or  wickedness  to  put  this 
paper  into  the  h.ands  of  Gondomar.  The 
Spanish  ambass,ador  sent  off  a  copy  of  the 
document  to  the  governor  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  Spanish  soldiers  were  also  provided 
in  abundance,  that  the  adventurers  might 
receive  a  murderous  reception. 

We  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  details 
of  that  shameful  and  melancholy  story. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  the  expedi¬ 
tion  proved  an  utter  failure;  how  the 
Spanish  fleet  hung  in  their  rear;  how  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas  was  taken,  where 
Raleigh’s  eldest  son,  his  pride  and  hope, 
was  slain  ;  how  there  was  a  disastrous  re¬ 
treat ;  how  his  fleet  displaved  a  mutinous 
spirit ;  how  bis  subaltern,  (3a|)tain  Keymis, 
in  grief  and  despair  destroyed  himself ; 
and  how  Raleigh  himself  was  taken  into 
custoily.  He  might  have  suspected  that'  his 
life  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger 
had  he  returned  to  England  The  means 
w’ere  found  whereby  he  might  easily  have 
gone  over  to  F ranee.  At  the  proper  time 
he  fatally  vacillated,  and  when  he  subse¬ 
quently  attempted  to  escape  he  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  confederates. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  insisted  that 
vengeance  should  be  exacted.  King 
James  was  then  full  of  his  irreligious  and 
unpatriotic  scheme  of  marrying  his  son 
Charles  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  He 
could  refuse  nothing  to  Gondomar.  It 
was  resolved  that  Raleigh  should  be 
put  to  de.ath  acct)rding  to  his  old  sen¬ 
tence,  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years’  sUniding. 
Raleigh  jdeaded,  that  in  his  recent  expedi 
tion  he  had  held  the  king’s  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  and  that  this  was 
tantamount  to  a  pardon.  In  justice,  this 
plea  was  perfectly  conclusive.  He  had 
even  consulted  Lord  Bacon  about  it  be¬ 
fore  he  last  sailed,  and  Lord  Bacon  assured 
him  that  his  commission  was  a  legal  par¬ 
don.  The  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  how¬ 
ever,  told  Raleigh  that  all  these  years  past 
be  bad  been  a  dead  man  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and  that  since  execution  was  prayed 
for,  they  must  award  it. 

There  remained  just  one  chance  of 
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saving  his  life,  and  that  was,  to  make  an 
appeal  to  Gondomar,  the  all-powerful 
Spanish  ambassador.  This,  however,  Ra¬ 
leigh  steadily  refused  to  do.  He  wish¬ 
ed  for  a  little  delay,  and,  this  being  de¬ 
nied,  he  cheerfully  prepared  for  death. 
“The  world,”  he  calmly  said,  “  was  but  a 
large  [»rison,  out  of  which  sotne  were 
daily  selected  for  execution.”  Dr.  Tonson, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  w.as  appointed 
to  attend  him.  “  He  was,”  s.ays  this 
clergyman,  “  the  most  fearless  of  death 
that  was  ever  known,  and  the  most  reso¬ 
lute  and  confident,  yet  with  reverence  and 
conscience.  When  I  began  to  encourage 
him  against  the  fear  of  death,  he  made 
so  slight  of  it  that  I  wondered  at  him. 
'When  I  told  him  that  the  dear  servants 
of  God,  in  better  causes  than  his,  had 
shrunk  back  and  trembled  a  little,  he  de¬ 
nied  not,  but  gave  God  thanks  he  never 
feared  death,  and  much  less  then.”  R:v- 
liegh  also  told  him  th.at  “no  man  that 
knew  (iod,  and  feared  him,  could  die  with 
cheerfulness  and  courage  except  he  were 
.assured  of  the  love  and  favor  of  God  to¬ 
ward  him.”  He  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  scaffold,  concluding  his  remarks 
thus:  “And  now'  I  entreat  you  .all  to  join 
with  me  in  prayer  to  the  great  God  of 
heaven,  whom  I  have  previously  offended, 
being  a  man  full  of  vanity,  and  have  lived 
a  sinful  life  in  all  sinful  callings — for  I  have 
been  a  soldier,  a  captain,  a  sea-captain, 
and  a  courtier,  which  are  courses  of 
w’retchedness  and  vice— that  God  would 
forgive  me,  and  cast  aw’ay  my  sins  from 
me,  and  that  he  would  receive  me  into 
everlasting  life.  So  I  take  my  leave  of  all 
you,  making  my  peace  with  God.”  He 
desired  the  executioner  to  show  him  the 
axe.  The  man  hesitating.  Sir  Walter 
said,  “  I  pr’ythee  let  me  see  it ;  dost  thou 
think  I  am  afraid  of  it?”  He  passed  his 
finger  along  the  edge,  and  said  to  the 
sherilf,  “  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it 
is  a  cure  for  all  dise.ases.”  Having  given 
his  forgiveness  to  the  executioner,  and  en¬ 
treated  the  prayers  of  the  beholders,  that 
God  wbuld  strengthen  and  assist  him,  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block. 

Thus,  then,  died.  Sir  W.ilter  Raleigh, 
than  whom  none  filled  a  larger  space  in 
the  history  of  his  age  and  country.  Pre¬ 
eminent  in  daring,  genius,  and  glory,  he 
was  preeminent  in  suffering,  in  disgr.ace, 
and  in  the  tragedy  of  his  doom.  His  act¬ 
ive  career  is  not  without  the  suspicion 
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or  the  stain  of  ambition,  craft,  and  cruel¬ 
ty.  As  we  have  seen,  we  are  not  without 
evidence  that  that  proud  spirit  was  hum¬ 
bled  by  his  fall,  and  that  tlie  slow  sad 
ears  brouj>;ht  amelioration  and  peace, 
n  this  better  hope  we  leave  him.  We 
can  not  conclude  better  than  with  the 
verses  found  in  his  Bible,  and  a  copy  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  given  away  the 
night  before  his  execution.  In  the  whole 
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compass  of  English  Literature  there  is  no 
more  touching  fragment : 

“  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youti),  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  : 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.” 
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The  first  dwellers  upwi  earth  were 
vegetarians  in  the  strictesf  sense  of  the 
woi'd.  Although  Adam  waff  given  the 
I  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 

fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
his  diet  was  limited  to  herbs  bearing  seeil, 
and  trees  bearing  seed-yielding  fruit.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  flood  that  man  was 
authoi'ized  to  indulge  his  carnivorous 
propensities,  when  he  received  permission 
to  e.at  of  every  moving  thing  that  lived. 
Under  the  5losaical  dispensation,  the 
dietary  of  the  chosen  people  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  division  of  the  animal  world 
into  clean  and  unclean,  or  eatable  and  un¬ 
eatable  ;  and  in  the  latter  class  was  in¬ 
cluded  every  flying  creeping  thing  with 
four  feet,  with  the  exception  of  “  the 
locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust 
♦  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his 
kind,  and  the  grasshopper  after  his  kind 
so  we  may  conclude  that  at  this  early 
period  of  the  world’s  history,  the  insect 
tribes  contributed  but  little  to  ^the  suste¬ 
nance  of  mankind.  The  progress  of  time 
has  wrought  small  changes  in  this  respect. 
Man  does  not  take  kindly  to  such  unsub¬ 
stantial  fare ;  and  the  Gentile  world,  un¬ 
fettered  by  dietetical  laws,  and  with  every 
disposition  to  enlarge  the  means  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  its  physical  wants,  has  added  but  little 
to  the  insect-food  prescribed  by  the  Jewish 
law-giver. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  tempting 
in  the  appearence  of  the  locust,  and  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  dietary  of  humanity 
can  scarcely  have  been  the  reeult  of  nat¬ 


ural  selection.  We  fancy  the  first  locust- 
eaters  must  have  been  driven  to  the  ex- 
)eriment  by  those  famine-creators  having  * 

eft  nothing  else  for  them  to  eat.  Be  this  I 

as  it  may,  the  locust  has  long  enjoyed  a  I 

high  repute  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
and  become  an  important  item  of  eastern 
diet.  When  corn  is  scarce,  the  Arabs 
even  grind  locusts  in  their  mills,  and  con¬ 
vert  them  into  a  sort  of  bread  ;  but  they 
are  usually  eaten  with  rice  and  dates, 
flavored  with  s.alt  and  spice,  roasted  alive,  i 

or  fried  in  oil,  in  whifh  last  case  they  are 
said  to  resemble  crayfish.  In  the  pro¬ 
vision-markets  of  the  Levant,  the  lovers  ^ 

of  this  delicacy  may  buy  it  fresh  or  salted  t 

in  any  quantity.  Dampier  tells  us  the  \ 

Philippine  Islanders  used. to  capture  a 
species  of  locust  in  nets,  and  parch  them  1 

over  a  fire  in  an  earthen  pan  till  their  legs 
and  wings  dropped  off,  and  their  heads  i 

and  backs  turned  the  color  of  boiled  ; 

shrimps.  “ Their  bodies,”  s.ays  he,  “be¬ 
ing  full,  would  eat  very  moist,  and  their 
heads  would  crackle  in  one’s  teeth.  I  J 

did  once  eat  of  this  dish,  and  liked  it  w’ell 
enough.”  The  people  of  Tenerifle  found  y 

it  less  to  their  taste  when  their  vineyards 
were  dlstroyed  in  1649  by  an  invasion  of 
locusts,  which  kept  possession  of  the  island 
for  four  months.  Several  w’ho  ate  them 
died  in. consequence,  and  the  Teneriflians 
thereupon  not  only  declined  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  but  refused  to  eat  pigs  fatten¬ 
ed  upon  them.  The  Calmucks,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  equ.ally  disinclined 
to  dine  oft'  the  locusts  themselves,  have  a 


I 
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penchant  for  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  other 
animals  fed  upon  them. 

“  The  Indians  of  Chili,  lacking  maize, 
rice,  or  wheat,”  says  Father  Ovalle  (1649), 
“  have  invented  a  strange  sort  of  bread 
made  of  locusts.”  Taking  notice  where  the 
insects  alighted  to  rest,  which  was  gener 
ally  in  the  tallest  thickets,  they  waited  till 
night  came,  and  then  creeping  cautiously 
to  the  place,  set  fire  to  the  bushes,  and  re¬ 
duced  It  and  its  occupants  to  ashes.  The 
ashes  were  afterwards  ground  to  fine 
powder  and  made  into  bread. 

The  locust  eating  propensity  of  the 
people  of  Africa  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  Libyan 
nation  feeding  on  locusts  dried  in  the  sun 
and  eaten  with  milk  after  the  fashion  of 
the  modern  negroes  of  Gambiii,  and  Dio- 
dorus,while  he  records  the  existence  of  the 
Acridophagi,  or  locust-eaters  of  Ethiopia, 
seems  anxious  to  deter  his  epicurean 
countrymen  from  imitating  the  example, 
informing  them  that  the  misguided  Af¬ 
ricans  who  indulged  in  this  strange  food 
never  lived  more  than  forty  years,  their 
diet  generating  winged  insects  under  the 
skin,  which  caused  such  intolerable  itching 
that  the  sufferer  at  last  tore  them  out 
w'ith  his  nails,  and  die<l  in  indescribable 
torture.  The  locust  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  Egypt,  liarbary,  and  Morocco;  and 
Shaksiieare  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
when  he  made  lago  reason  thus  of  Othello: 
“  These  Moors  are  changable  in  their 
wills ;  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  lus¬ 
cious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
bitter  as  colcKjuintida.”  The  Abyssimaiis 
refuse  to  eat  the  locust,  and  when  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  John  the  Baptist  is  quoted  in 
justification  of  the  practice,  reply,  like 
some  Biblical  commentators,  by  denying 
that  the  saint  ever  encouraged  it.  The 
locust,  they  say,  that  he  ate  with  his  wild 
honey,  w’as  the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  by 
the  g.ame  name.  The  people  of  Sennaar 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion  as  regards  the 
merits  of  the  insect,  which  they  prepare 
for  digestion  by  removing  the  legs  and 
wings,  and  then  roasting  them  upon  an 
iron  dish.  Mansfield  ParkjTis  often  tasted 
this  delicacy,  while  among  them,  and 
gives  it  the  negative  praise  of  having 
'nothing  disagreeable  in  its  flavor,  while 
he  owns  he  did  not  consider  it  a  particular¬ 
ly  delicious  dish.  Some  of  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa  have  little  or'  no  animal 
food,  but  depend  entirely  upon  the  locust 
and  a  few  roots  and  fruits ;  in  fact,  as  Dr. 


Livingstone  declares,  “  the  locusts  are  a 
real  blessing  to  the  country ;”  and  that 
the  natives  look  upon  them  as  such,  is 
evident  from  their  rain-doctors  performing 
incantations  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
an  <  abundant  supply.  The  doctor  says, 
that  when  pounded  into  meal,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  salt,  they  make  not  only  a 
palatable  food,  but  one  that  will  keep  un¬ 
injured  for  months.  Boiled,  he  found 
them  disagreeable,  but  roasted,  they  had 
a  strong  vegetable  flavor,  varying  with 
the  ])lant8  u]»on  which  they  had  fattened, 
and  the  experienced  traveler  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  preferred  them  to 
shrimps.  To  Gordon  Gumming  they 
proved  acceptable  enough  when  other 
food  was  scarce,  and  he  speaks  of  them 
as  fattening  and  wholesome  food  for  bird, 
beast,  and  man. 

When  Humboldt  was  traveling  up  the 
Rio  Negro,  he  once  came  upon  four 
Indians  seated  round  a  brushwood  fire, 
deep  in  the  enjoyment  of  lumps  of  black- 
spotted  white  paste.  Upon  examination, 
the  black  spots  turned  out  to  be  large  ants 
dried  and  blackened  by  smoke,  of  which 
M'veral  bags  full  were  suspended  over  the 
fire.  The  paste  was  made  of  cassava 
flour,  and  tasted  as  if  it  had  been  mixed 
with  rancid  butter,  the  insect  ingredient 
being  the  white  ant  or  termite,  famous 
for  the  voracity  of  its  appetite  and  its 
constructive  abilities.  Hcrrena  had  long 
iK'fore  reeonled  that  the  Panches  of  the 
Reyno  de  Granada  subsisted  chiefly  upon 
this  insect  crushed  into  cakes,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  they  reared  it  in  j'ards  spe¬ 
cially  for  the  purpose.  The  natives  of  the 
country  about  Sierra  I^eone  equally  ap¬ 
preciate  the  culinary  value  of  the  white 
ant.  At  swarming  time,  numbers  of  the 
insects  fall  into  the  rivers  lying  in  their 
line  of  march  ;  these  are  (juickly  skimmed 
off'  the  w’nter  w’ith  calabashes  by  the 
negroes.  When  they  have  collected  as 
many  as  they  desire,  they  parch  them 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  eat  them  by 
handfuls,  throwing  them  into  their  mouths 
like  so  many  comfits.  Dr.  Winterbottom 
thought  them  sweet,  delicious,  wholesome, 
and  nourishing;  othere  have  described 
them  as  resembling  sweet  almond-paste, 
sugared  marrow,  and  sweetened  cre.am ; 
but  there  Is  one  drawback  to  their 
good  qualities — over-indulgence  in  them 
'!«  apt  to  induce  dysentery.  In  other  parts 
of' Africa,  the  ants  are  obtained  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  ant-hill,  and  waiting  till  the 
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laborers  come  forth  to  repair  dam¬ 
ages,  when  they  are  swept  into  a  vessel 
mueh  after  the  manner  in  which  the  ant- 
eater  sweeps  them  into  his  mouth.  Dr. 
Livingstone  says :  “  While  swarming, 
they  appear  like  snow-flakes  floating 
about  in  the  air,  and  dogs,  cats,  hawks, 
and  almost  every  bird,  may  be  seen  busily 
devouring  them.  The  natives,  too,  profit 
by  the  occasion,  and  actively  collect  them 
for  food,  they  being  about  half  an  inch 
long,  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill,  and  very 
fat.  When  roasted,  they  are  said  to  be 
good,  and  somewhat  resemble  grains  of 
boiled  rice.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
this  dish  ^  what  occurred  in  the  Bay  of 
Zoiiga.  The  Bayeiye  chief,  Palani,  visit¬ 
ing  us  while  eating,  I  gave  him  a  piece  of 
bre.ld  and  preserved  apricots ;  and  as  he 
seemed  to  relish  it  much,  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  food  equal  to  that  in  his 
country.  ‘Ah,’  said  he,  ‘did  yon  ever 
Laste  white  ant  V’*  As  I  never  had,  he  re¬ 
plied  :  ‘  Well,  if  you  had,  you  never 

could  have  desired  to  eat  any  thing  bet¬ 
ter!”’ 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  know  the 
worth  of  the  white  ant  when  mixed  with 
fern  roots,  but  neither  that  delectable 
compound,  nor  the  grubs,  w’orms,  and 
spiders  in  which  they  delight,  stand  so 
high  in  their  opinion  as  the  womela,  a 
species  of  Psylla,  one  member  of  which 
genus  is  attached  to  the  English  box.  The 
leaves  of  the  African  mopane  tree  are 
covered  with  another  Psylla.,  emitting  a 
sweet  gummy  excretion,  which  is  care¬ 
fully  collected  by  the  n.ative8  and  strung 
in  conjunction  with  a  large  caterpillar, 
called  the  lopane,  found  in  the  same  tree. 
A  i»as8  in  the  Bamarjerato  Hills  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  ol  Manakalongive  or 
T’^nicorn  Pass,  after  a  large  edible  cater¬ 
pillar  with  an  erect  hom-like  tail,  common 
in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  children  of  the 
great  traveler  ate  another  large  cater¬ 
pillar,  which  the  natives  gave  them  when 
meat  was  scarce  in  the  camp,  with  consid¬ 
erable  relish.  The  large  fat  white  worm 
found  in  the  cabbage  of  the  sago-tree  is 
eaten  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  all  edible 
caterpillars  must  yield  the  place  of  honor 
to  the  grov-grov,  or  palmworrow,  living 
on  the  sap  of  a  species  of  palm  tree,  and 
growing  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  a 
man’s  thumb.  It  is  produced  from  the 
spawn  of  the  black  snout-beetle,  and  when 
cooked,  by  being  fried  with  butter  and 


salt,  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  saus¬ 
age.  Captain  Stedman  declares  the 
flavor  of  the  palmworrow  to  be  like  a 
combination  of  all  the  spices  of  India  : 
but  Von  Sack  suspects  that  the  captain 
did  not  taste  it  in  its  native  simplicity, 
M’hen  he  says  it  rather  resembles  very  del¬ 
icate  marrow. 

The  Siamese  are  fond  of  spiders’  eggs 
and  brown  grasshoppers,  and  the  women 
of  Egypt  feed  on  masked  beetles,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  perfection  of  obesity  tliat  con¬ 
stitutes  beauty  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
In  Europe,  insect-diet  has  found  no  favor, 
but  insects  have,  nevertheless,  been  eaten, 
as  some  teetotallers  take  brandy,  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purposes.  Wood-lice,  bruised  in 
wine,  beaten  to  powder,  or  swallowed  as 
pills,  were  once  deemed  a  sovereign 
remedy, for  asthmatic  complaints.  Mrs. 
Carter  writing  to  a  lady-friend,  says: 
“  I  beg  you  will  not'  neglect  to  take  the 
millipedes.  It  is* a  most  excellent  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  obstruction  you  mention  in 
your  glands,  and  besides,  may  be  of  use  to 
your  eyes.”  Shroeder  says  old  men  in 
the  West  Indies  swallowed  them  alive  to 
strengthen  their  backs,  and  Pliny  mentions 
wood-lice  and  green  lizards,  boiled  down 
together,  as  a  remedy  for  paralysis. 
Spiders  swallowed  alive  or  smothered  in 
treacle,  was  an  Irish  prescription  for  ague. 
Live  lice  were  held  good  for  the'yellow 
jaundice.  “  Die  of  the  jaundice,  yet  have 
the  cure  about  you — lice,  large  lice,  begot 
of  your  own  dust  and  the  heat  of  the 
brick-kilns.”  W alton  says  the  Jews  must 
have  been  taught  this  remedy  by  revela¬ 
tion.  Avecinna  prescribed  the  common 
bed-pest  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  quartan 
fever.  Duke  Bazilourtzy  commanded  his 
subjects  in  Moscow,  to  send  him  “  a 
measure  full  of  live  fleas,”  in  order  that 
he  might  carry  out  some  curative  experi¬ 
ment.  The  citizens,  instead  of  sending 
the  fleas,  sent  word  that  he  demanded  an 
impossibility,  since,  if  they  could,  as  was 
most  improbable,  collect  such  a  number  in 
their  well  ordered  city,  they  certainly 
could  not  measure  them,  “  because  of 
their  leaping  out.”  Bazilourtzy,  in  return, 
agreed  to  dispense  with  their  unclean  con¬ 
tribution,  but  ordered  the  citizens  to  for¬ 
ward  him  seven  thousand  roubles  instead. 
Butler  tells  how  poor  Iludibras  suflfered 
when 

“  Purging,  comfits,  and  ants’  eggs, 

Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  le^.” 
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But  the  insect  itself  must  have  very  differ¬ 
ent  qualities,  if  the  testimony  of  John 
Ueyclon  is  of  any  value.  He  directs  us 
to'di.xtil  half-a-dozen  handfuls  of  common 
ants— preferring  those  with  a  sourish 
smell — in  spirits  of  wine  ;  and  by  so  doing, 
assures  us  we  shall  produce  au  excellent 


[October, 

spirit  for  stirring  up  courage.  “John 
Cassimere,  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Seyfrie  of  Collen,  generals  against  the 
Turks,  did  always  drink  of  it  when  they 
went  to  fight,  to  increase  magnanimity 
and  courage,  which  it  did,  even  to  admir¬ 
ation.” 


From  the  British  Qaartarlj. 

ENGLISH  WRITERS  BEFORE  CHAUCER.* 


Tub  bulky  volume  before  us  is  offered 
as  the  first  portion  of  a  work  which  “  at¬ 
tempts  to  tell,  with  something  of  the  sus¬ 
tained  interest  of  national  biography,  the 
story  of  the  English  mind.”  Truly  an 
almost  overwhelming  task  would  it  be  for 
any  writer  to  tell  that  story;  for  the 
stream  of  English  literature  has  flowed 
along  in  an  unbroken  current  for  well-nigh 
fourteen  hundred  years;  and,  as  a  com¬ 
petent  judge  remarks,  “no  other  country 
can  boast  of  the  preservation  of  such  a 
long  and  uninterrupted  series  as  England, 
while  even  through  ihe  earliest  ages, 
though  at  times  the  chain  is  slender,  it  is 
not  broken.” 

Mr.  Morley  commences  his  task  with  a 

jdeasant,  well-written  sketch  of  English 
iterature.  We  should,  however,  rather 
take  for  its  title,  and  for  his  book,  too, 
“Literature  in  England,”  since  writers 
who  exclusively?’  used  Latin,  take  their 
place  in  the  series,  which  he  divides,  arbi¬ 
trarily,  Tve  think,  into  four  periods.  We 
can  not  agree  with  him  in  his  high  estimate 
of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  writers  on 
our  early  literature ;  far  less  can  we  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  high  place  he  assigns 
to  journalism,  or  in  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  views  the  strange,  almost  mor¬ 
bid  taste  of  the  present  day  for  works  of 
fiction.  As  the  historian  of  the  literature 
of  Queen  Anne’s  days — not  the  tinsel 
French  literature  alone,  but  the  vigorous, 
truly  English  authorship  of  Defoe  and 


•  The  WViV^rt  before  Chaucer,  %nth  an  Introductory 
Sketch  of  the  Four  Period*  of  Enylith  Literature. 
By  IIksrt  Mobut.  Chapman  A  liall. 


Steele — Mr.  Morley  has  done  his  best,  and 
this  part  of  his  subject  might  be  extended 
into  a  very  excellent  essay.  We  think, 
however,  that  this  “Introduction”  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  main  work.  It  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  which,  without  it,  is  disproportion¬ 
ately  large,  and,  what  is  more  disadvanta¬ 
geous,  after  finishing  an  estimate  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  day,  we  turn  over 
the  leaf,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  “pre¬ 
historic  period,”  involved  in  questions 
about  that  most  mythical  personage,  “  the 
oldest  inhabitant,”  who,  however  skillfully 
he  might  chip  flints,  certainly  was  inno¬ 
cent  enough  of  all  book-learning. 

Determined  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Morley  commences  his  work  with  the 
questions,  “  Were  the  Celts  Cimmerians,” 
or  “  Hyperboreans?”  and  then  passes  on 
to  discuss  the  “  Indo-European  theory,” 
and  thus  it  is  not  till  almost  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  page  that  we  have  any  reference 
to  literature  in  England.  But  even  then 
the  story  of  English  literature  does  not 
begin  in  good  earnest,  for  a  “  late  Profess¬ 
or  O’Curry  ”  discovered,  it  seems,  some 
marvelous  Gaelic  stories;  for  “from  the 
beginning  there  were  wits  at  work  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in 
England  east  of  the  Severn,  and  south  of 
the  Trent,”  and  these  are  duly  examined 
and  commented  upon.  That  “the  story 
of  our  literature  begins  with  the  Gael,” 
wo,  how’ever,  altogether  deny ;  and  al¬ 
though  that  “there  are  preserved  in  Ire¬ 
land  a  great  mass  of  ancient  copies  of 
more  ancient  writings,  that  reproduce 
most  curious  and  interesting  traces  of  his- 
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toric  tale  and  song  in  the  remotest  epoch  I 
of  our  common  history,”  may  be  the  be- ! 
lief  of  Irish  antiquaries,  it  is  certainly  one  i 
that  is  shared  by  no  others.  We  are,  | 
indeed,  surprised  that  a  writer  who  has 
always  maintained  so  just  a  claim  to  accu¬ 
racy,  should  for  a  moment  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  pretended  high  antiquity  of 
these'extravagantly  silly  stories.* 

Tins  chapter  on  Gaelic  literature,  which 
would  be  better  omitted,  is  followed  by 
one  on  the  earliest  literature  of  Wales; 
and  here  we  first  find  ourselves  upon  solid 
ground,  for  to  the  conflicts  of  the  Cymry 
with  the  Saxons  we  are  indebted  for  some  ; 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  what  is  j 
truly  our  earliest  literature.  Still  it  is  to  i 
the  Saxon  that  we  owe  our  marked  na- 1 
tional  characteristics.  Our  political  iiisti-  j 
tutions,  our  very  forms  of  thought,  we  I 
derive  from  that  euergetic  race  who  | 
planted  the  banner  of  the  White  Horse  I 
on  our  shores,  a  race  who,  although,  as 
Mr.  Kemble  indignantly  remarks — 

“  too  many  scholars,  forgetting  the  amphibol¬ 
ogy  that  lurks  in  the  word  ‘barbarous,’  have 
been  led  to  describe  them  as  savages,  half  re¬ 
claimed,  without  law,  morals,  or  religion,  need 
to  be  taught,  that  nearly  all  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  went 
out  from  our  shores  when  the  degraded  rem¬ 
nants  of  Roman  cultivation  survived  only  to 
bear  witness  in  their  ruins  to  the  crimes  of 
their  respective  nations.” 

As  with  our  political  history,  so  with  the  i 
history  of  literature  in  England,  it  is  with  ^ 
the  Saxon  period  that  we  must  begin,  and  : 
Mr.  Morley  enters  upon  his  survey  of  | 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  with  the  “  Song  j 
of  the  Traveler,”  and  that  fine  relic  of  i 
earliest  Saxon  times,  “  Beowulf.”  There  i 
is  scanty  attraction  in  the  former,  save 
for  the  picture  it  gives  us  of  the  “  glee- 

•  What  are  we  to  say  to  “  cromlechs  raised  over 
the  slain  ”  in  b&ttle  in  Ireland,  “  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  years  ago or  a  barbariati 
king,  who  having  lost  his  arm  in  fight,  had  a  silver 
one  made  to  rejdace  it ;  or  the  King  of  Leinster’s 
tribute — the  very  likclv  payment  of  6000  fat  cows, 
60<M)  hogs,  aiid  5(MK)  fat  wethers,  combined  with 
60(K)  clocks,  6000  ounces  of  silver,  and  6tMH>  large 
vessels  of  bronze  ?  Silver  and  bronze,  and  in  such 
quantities,  are  alone  sufficient  to  disprove  the  an- 
ti(|uity  of  the  record.  Hut  what  shall  we  say  to 
clocks,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gifts  only 
for  j)rince8 1  We  smile  when  we  find  Mr.  Morley 
remarking  on  the  prevalence  of  the  “  exercise  of 
fancy  ”  among  these  “  Gaelic  Celts,”  and  its  absence 
from  among  the  Saxons.  Truly  in  Such  exercise 
of  the  fancy  the  fabricators  of  these  ju-ecious  re¬ 
mains  seem  to  be  uurivaleiL  j 
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man  ”  wandering  from  land  to  land  secure 
among  hostile  tribes,  and  every  where  re¬ 
ceiving  gifts  for  his  pleasant  song,  for  it  is 
little  more  than  a  versified  itinerary — the 
simple  narrative,  we  think,  and  recited 
probably  in  his  old  age — of  the  gleeman, 
who  some^, fourteen  hundred  years  ago 
wandered  among  the  Gothic  nations,  and 
even  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  dreaded 
Attila.  Still,  it  is  an  interesting  relic,  if 
only  as  proving  that  Saxon  was  even  then, 
not  only  a  spoken  language,  but  one  al¬ 
ready  used  by  the  minstrel ;  but  “  Beo¬ 
wulf”  possesses  claims  of  a  far  higher 
kind,  it  is  a  veritable  narrative  poem. 
Mr.  Morley  gives  us  a  very  good  epitome 
of  this  ancient  story,  “the  oldest  heroic 
poem  extant,  not  only  in  English,  but  in 
any  Germanic  tongue,”  as  he  truly  re¬ 
marks,  for  at  the  very  latest,  “Beowulf” 
must  be  assigned  to  as  early  a  period  as 
the  eighth  century.  We  wish,  however, 
that  Mr.  Morley  had  given  us  an  extract 
or  two  from  the  narrative  in  the  fine  simple 
prose  translation  of  Kemble,  as  w’ell  as  an 
epitome.  How  grandly  the  tale  opens 
with  the  sea-burial  of  the  brave  old  Vi¬ 
king  Scyld,  “  borne  by  his  dear  comrades 
out  to  the  shore  !” 

“  There,  upon  the  beach,  stood  the  ring-prow- 
ecl  ship,  the  vehicle  of  the  noble,  shining  like 
ice,  and  ready  to  set  out.  Then  they  laid 
down  the  dear  prince,  the  distributor  of  rings, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ship,  the  mighty  one  beside 
the  mast ;  there  was  much  of  treasure,  of  orna¬ 
ments  brought  from  afar.  Never  heard  I  of  a 
comelier  ship  having  been  adorned  with  battle 
weapons  and  war  weeds,  with  bills  and  mailed 
coats.  Upon  his  bosom  lay  a  multitude  of 
treasures  which  were  to  depart  afar  with  him 
into  the  possession  of  the  flood.  Moreover, 
they  set  up  for  him  a  golden  ensign,  high  over¬ 
head  ;  they  let  the  deep  sea  bear  him ;  they 
gave  him  to  the  ocean.  Sad  was  their  spirit, 
mournful  their  mood.  Men  knew  not  in  sooth 
to  say — men  wise  of  counsel  as  any  men  under 
the  heavens,  who  received  that  freight” 

And  so  the  old  war-king  is  royally  seiit 
forth  on  his  trackless  voyage — whither, 
none  can  tell,  even  as  his  spirit  had  de¬ 
parted  none  could  say  whither.  The  tale, 
how  his  descendant  Hrothgar  built  “the 
greatest  mead-house  ever  known,”  and 
how  he  there  held  high  feasting,  until 

Grendel,  he  that  held  the  moots,  the 
fen,  and  the  fastness,”  came  in  the  dark- 
j  ness,  and  slew  all  his  chiefest  men  ;  and 
[  how  Beowulf  with  his  bold  company 
came  over  the  sea  on  purpose  to  destr<»y 
|,  this  weird  mon.ster,  half  man,  half  demon, 
14 
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has  much  in  it  that  is  exciting  even  to  the  I 
reader  of  the  present  day.  Aiid  the  dead- 1 
ly  combat  that  ensues,  with  the  huge  mis- 1 
shaped  Grendel,  and  the  revenge  of  the  ! 
giant  mother,  the  march  of  Beowulf  and 
his  band  along  the  “  fearful  fen-path,”  and 
Beowulf’s  adventurous  descent  into  the 
very  dwelling  of  her  who,  “grim  and  gree¬ 
dy,”  dwelt  beneath  the  flood,  and  his  tri¬ 
umphant  return,  altogether  form  a  story 
which  for  sustained  interest,  no  less  than 
for  spirited  narration,  has  certainly  no 
equal  among  poems  of  a  far  later  date. 
Mr.  Morle^  gives  us  the  various  theories 
of  its  origin,  whether  mythic  or  historical, 
whether  beloiiging  to  the  Angles,  as  Mr. 
Kemble  is  inclined  to  consider,  or  to  the 
Swedes,  and  brought  to  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  sway  of  the  Danes,  as  Mr.  Thorpe 
supposes,  or,  as  a  late  inquirer  asserts,  a 
narrative  of  English  prowess,  and  achieved  ' 
on  English  grouml.  To  this  latter  theory 
we  can  not  agree,  but  the  question  in  what 
land  the  scene  is  laid,  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  question  of  authorship.  “Beowulf” 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  writ¬ 
ten — rather,  perhaps,  orally  related — by 
a  dweller  in  England,  who  thus  sought 
to  celebrate  the  prowess  of  his  fathers 
ere  they  crossed  the  sea.  We  think  Mr. 
Morley  is  rather  too  severe  when  he  re¬ 
marks  that  the  brave  deeds  done  in  this 
fine  old  epic,  “  are  done  from  no  high  spirit¬ 
ual  motive,  but  for  gold  and  gifts.”  Really 
“  gold  and  gifts  ”  have  been  the  main  in¬ 
centives  to  valor  in  all  ages,  and  Beowulf 
and  his  followers  do  not  seem  to  us  a  whit 
more  mercenary  than  Homer’s  heroes.  It 
is  only  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  that 
the  knight  sets  forth  to  redress  wrongs, 
and  to  aid  the  oppressed,  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  recompense. 

A  fragment  of  poetry  which  in  its  spir- 1 
ited  style  closely  resembles  “Beowulf,”  is 
the  “  Fight  at  Finnesburg,”  and  we  may 
well  regret  that  it  is  only  a  fragment. 
Some  other  short  specimens  of  early  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  verse  still  remain ;  they  are 
marked  by  much  spirit  and  eaniestness, 
often  reminding  us  of  the  fine  Icelandic 
Sagas.  We  can  scarcely  award  the  same 
praise  to  Christianized  Anglo-Saxon  po¬ 
etry.  The  inferiority,  however,  may,  we 
think,  arise  from  the  efforts  of  the  convent 
writer  to  imitate  the  affected  style  and 
artificial  phraseology  of  the  Latin  poets 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  From  these  de¬ 
fects  we  must,  however,  exonerate  one  of 
the  most  gifted  writers  of  this  later  pe¬ 


riod,  Caedmon,  the  herdsman  of  Whitby, 
who,  unacquainted  with  letters,  unable 
even  to  sing  a  song  when  the  harp  was 
passed  round  at  feasts,  yet  at  length  found 
a  theme,  and  fitting  words,  and  sang  “The 
Origin  of  Creatures.” 

A  pleasant  story  is  that  of  Caedmon, 
told  with  such  simple  faith  by  Bede;  how, 
quitting  the  festive  company  one  night  for 
his  watch  in  the  stables,  h^  thought  some 
one  stood  by  him,  and  said,  “Sing  me 
something.”  “I  cannot,”  was  the  reply. 
But  the  command  was  repeated,  and  the 
subject  given — a  subject  sufficiently  lofty 
for  the  unlettered  herdsman,  for  it  was 
the  creation  of  all  things !  The  dawn 
awakened  the  hind  from  his  slumber,  but 
his  song  had  not  vanished  with  the  night, 
and,  marveling  at  his  newly  found  gift, 
Caedmon  proceeded  to  the  steward  of  the 
Lady  Abbess  Hilda,  and  related  his  won¬ 
drous  dream.  The  steward  led  him  to 
the  Lady  Hilda,  who,  surrounded,  as  was 
her  wont,  by  learned  men  and  scholars, 
bade  him  repeat  his  verses.  He  began  ; 
they  listened  with  attention  and  delight, 
and  they  then  gave  him  a  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  turn  into  verse.  Nor  did  his 
waking  power  prove  inferior  to  that  so 
strangely  exerted  in  his  sleep;  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  song,  so  long  sealed  up,  now  gush¬ 
ed  forth,  and,  gladly  welcoming  the  new¬ 
found  poet,  the  Lady  Hilda  transferred 
him  from  the  cattle  shed  to  the  convent 
school,  where  for  many  years,  as  Bede 
tells  us,  “  he  turned  into  sweetest  verse 
the  Scripture  lessons  he  received,  and  by 
rendering  them  back  to  his  teachers,  made 
them  in  turn  to  become  his  hearers.” 
Caedmon  has  been  called  “the  Saxon  Mil- 
ton,”  and,  from  the  grandeur  and  fine  im- 
I  agination  displayed  in  some  of  his  passag¬ 
es,  the  phrase  is  scarcely  misplaced ;  but 
his  chief  peculiarity,  according  to  a  most 
competent  critic,  Mr.  Edwin  Guest,  is  the 
singular  force  and  beauty  of  his  versifi¬ 
cation,  “  his  rhythm  changing  with  the 
thought — now  marching  slowly  with  a 
stately  theme,  and  no\v  running  off  with 
all  the  joyousness  of  triumph,  when  his 
subject  teems  with  gladness  and  exulta¬ 
tion.  In  these  respects  he  has  no  superi¬ 
or  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature, 
and  perhaps  but  one  equal.” 

3Iany  fragments  of  Saxon  poetry,  lately 
discovered,  also  bear  witness  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  poetic  feeling  of  the  Saxon  mind.  Of 
prose  composition,  we  have  fewer  re¬ 
mains,  but  one  will  always  command  our 
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veneration,  the  fine  “  Saxon  Chronicle.” 
The  writini'8  of  our  illustrious  Alfred,  too, 
must  not  be  p.assed  over,  fur  from  his 
h.'inds  the  people  received  translations  of 
Orosius,  and  liede’s  Kcdesiasticul  His 
tory ;  while  for  his  clerfjy,  and  for  his 
own  use,  he  translated  lioelhius’s  Con¬ 
solations  of  J*hilosophy^  and  Pope  Grej;- 
ory’s  Pastoral.  A  most  interesting  doc¬ 
ument  is  the  preface  to  tliis  PaMoral, 
addressed  by  Alfred  to  his  “friendly 
Bishop  Wulsige.”  We  wish  Mr.  Morley 
had  inserted  it.  IIow'  earnestly  the  go<»d 
king  laments  the  low  state  of  learning 
throughout  England,  and  how  anxiously 
he  desires — 

“that  of  t)ooks  which  it  seems  most  needful 
for  all  men  to  understand,  we  should  translate 
them  into  that  language  that  we  all  can  under¬ 
stand,  and  cause,  as  we  very  easily  may  with 
God’s  help,  if  we  have  the  leisure,  that  all  the 
youth  that  is  now  in  the  English  nation  of  free 
men,  such  as  have  wealth  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  may  be  put  to  learning  while  they  can 
employ  themselves  in  nothing  else,  till  at  first 
they  cun  read  well  English  writing.” 

IIow  many  generations  passed  away  ere 
this  benevolent  wish  was  fulfilled  ! 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Morley  has  devot¬ 
ed  so  much  space  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Latin  scholars.  Some  of  these,  indeed, 
could  not  possibly  be  cursorily  passed 
over — Aldhelin,  Bede,  Alcuin,  occupy 
most  important  stations  in  the  hi.story 
of  the  literature  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries ;  but  others,  who  have  merely 
left  us  a  few  pages  of  hexameters,  or  some 
dozen  epistles,  might  have  received  suffi¬ 
cient  notice  by  the  bare  mention  of  their 
names.  That  is  a  pleasant  story  that  is 
told  of  Aldhelm,  how  having  failed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  attention  of  his  peasant  hearers, 
as  he  preached  in  the  church,  he  dressed 
himself  as  a  minstrel,  and  taking  his  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  bridge  they  were  accustomed 
to  pass,  induced  them  to  stay,  and  listen 
to  his  singing,  “  and  then,”  says  Malms- 
bury,  “  he  blended  w'ords  of  Scripture 
with  his  song,  that  he  brought  health  to 
their  minds,  when  he  could  have  done 
nothing  if  he  had  sought  to  manage  them 
severely,  and  by  excommunication.  ” 
Would  that  some  of  these  practical  ad¬ 
dresses  had  come  down  to  us !  Aldhelrn’s 
chief  poetical  work,  his  De  Laudibm 
ViryinitatiSy  written  for  the  nuns  of 
Barking  Abbey,  is  worthy  more  attention 
than  it  has  received,  inasnmch  as  the  pass¬ 
ing  allusions  to  the  habits  and  manners 


of  the  times,  hint  at  a  far  higher  degree 
of  culture  than  w’e  might  have  expected 
to  find  in  the  eighth  century,  and  even  sug¬ 
gest  the  thought  that  perhaps  Loudon 
might  yet  retain  a  portion  of  her  Roman¬ 
ized  population  among  whom  still  lingered 
the  remains  of  a  bygone  civilization. 

To  the  “  venerable  Bede,”  perhaps  a 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  than  to 
any  other  Anglo  Saxon  writer,  for  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  we  possess  of  early  Haxon  history. 
A  most  voluminous  writer  was  the  worthy 
monk  of  Jarrow. 

“  Ills  writings  form  a  nearly  complete  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  What¬ 
ever  he  could  learn  from  books  his  mind  digest¬ 
ed  and  reproduced  in  clear,  simple  Latin,  with 
all  the  related  facts  and  thoughts  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  and  harmonized.  He  wrote  to  teach; 
and  with  a  healthy  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  went 
always  by  the  plain  way  to  his  purpose.  We 
have  treatises  from  him  of  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy ;  a  large  body  of  Scripture 
commentaries;  histories  of  saints,  in  prose  and 
heroic  verse ;  ” 

besides  that  most  valuable  of  all  his  works, 
his  great  history.  But  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars,  the  highest  place  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Alcuin,  the  nursling  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  at  York,  and  ere  long  Us  illustrious 
head,  but  who  was  summoned  from  thence 
by  the  great  ruler  of  the  West,  Char- 
lemagtie,  to  become  an  Inmate  at  his  court, 
and  his  friend  and  teacher.  Naturally 
enough  did  the  Saxon  scholar  point  to  sa 
signal  an  examjde  of  literary  recompense ; 
and  the  fame  of  the  gentle  student  in  his 
cell  at  Jarrow,  grew'  dim  beside  that  of 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  Charlemague.. 
But,  as  has  been  truly  remarked — 

“  The  writings  of  Alcuin  hold  a  less  import¬ 
ant  place  in  the  literary  history  of  England 
than  might  have  been  supposed ;  for  he  loses 
his  nationality  amid  the  civilization  and  urban¬ 
ity  which  surrounded  the  court  of  the  first 
Frankish  emperor,  and  becoming  engaged 
in  politics  with  which  England  had  little 
concern,  and  in  theological  disputes  to  which 
his  native  land  was  still  more  a  stranger,  he 
possessed  little  of  English  beside  his  education.” 

And  thus,  while  w'e  still  point  to  Alcuin 
as  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  high  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  Saxon  scholarship  was  held, 
few  turn  over  his  pages;  while  Bede  still 
supjilies  to  us  our  earlier  hi>tory,  and  the 
'  tale  of  his  pleasant  student  llte,  and  his 
I  calm  and  Christian  death — almo.st  a  tums- 
'  lation — has  become  so  incorporated  w  ith 
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our  annals  that  wherever  the  narrative  !  at  Hastings  and  the  death  of  Harold  had 
of  our  progress  is  told,  the  name  of  “  the  ,  traveled,  in  those  days  of  slow  internal 
venerable  Bede  ”  finds  a  place.  |  communication,  to  the  farthest  borders  of 

After  the  disastrous  incursions  of  the  '  the  kingdom.  But  it  should  he  remem- 
Danes,  Saxon  learning  only  partially  re-  1  hered,  that  William  always  disclaimed 
vived.  The  censures  which  have  been  |  the  title  of  Conqueror,  and  consequently 
cast  on  the  Saxon  convents  on  this  ac-  {  based  his  right  to  the  crown  upon  the  he- 
count  are,  we  think,  most  unjust.  It  |  quest  of  his  cousin.  Thus,  he  proceeded 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  forgotton  that  j  as  quickly  as  possible  to  London,  to  bo 
libraries  could  not  be  easily — only  indeed  crowned  in  Saxon  form,  and  at  Westmin- 
with  great  difliculty,  and  then  often  but  ]  ster.  Thus  he  never  styled  himself  “  King 
partially — replaced ;  that  not  only  were  im- |  of  England,”  which  as  feudal  sovereign 
mense  sums  required  for  copies,  but  that ,  he  had  a  right  to  do,  but  Ilex  Anglorum  ; 
they  had  to  be  fetched  from  afar,  and  |  and  M'e  still  read,  appended  to  many  a 
fetched,  too,  not  by  the  ordinary  trader,  .  charter  granted  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  and 
who  might  safely  enough  bring  the  silk  }  engrossed  in  the  Saxon  character,  “  Wil- 
for  the  altar-cloth,  or  the  gold  thread  to  liam,  King  of  the  Angles.”  Ere  passing 
adorn  it,  but  by  the  scholar,  who  alone  on  we  may  remark  that,  what  has  been 
could  turn  over  the  precious  parchments  so  frequently  viewed  as  a  cruel  wrong,  the 
with  critical  care,  and  who  knew  some-  substitution  of  Norman-French  in  the 
what  of  their  value.  How  few  convents  schools  for  the  native  Saxon,  was  really 
had  money  at  command  sufficient  for  this ;  not  an  act  of  capricious  tyranny  on  the 
for  how  few  of  the  more  wealthy  convents,  part  of  the  Norman  teachers,  but  almost  a 
too,  had  been  left  undestroyed  by  the  necessity.  The  convent  schools  of  Nor- 
Danes.  mandy  were  well  supplied  with  element- 

Meanwhile  great  changes  were  at  hand,  ary  books,  and  these  were,  of  course,  in 
Although  the  Norman  conquest  is  mostly  Norman-French  and  Latin.  Now  the 
considered  as  commenced  and  completed  teachers,  if  compelled  to  instruct  their  pu- 
by  William,  we  think  the  first  step  toward  pils  through  the  medium  of  Saxon,  must 
it,  in  a  leaning  toward  Normandy,  on  the  not  only  have  learned  a  new  language,  but 
part  of  the  court  and  the  higher  orders,  have  provided  new  books — for  we  must 
may  be  perceived  even  from  the  beginning  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the  Saxon  letter  is 
of  the  eleventh  century,  from  the  lime  that  dififerent.  Which  therefore  was  the  fair- 
Ethelred  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of  est  ? — that  the  child  should  acquire  his 
Duke  Richard.  Emma’s  son,  the  Con-  master’s  tongue  as  the  easy  price  of  initia- 
fessor,  was  brought  up  in  Normandy,  and  tion  into  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times, 
setting  aside  the  aprocryphal  testimony  or  the  grown-up,  perhaps  aged  man,  be 
of  Ingulph,  we  shall  find  the  more  trust-  compelled  to  acquire  a  new  and  difficult 
worthy  author  of  the  Life  of  Kdvsard  the  language,  and  even  learn  to  write  a  new 
Cow/eMor,  expressly  pointing  to  Edward’s  character?  Such  is  not  our  plan  even  in 
partiality  for  Norman  manners  and  Nor-  the  present  day,  for  it  is  through  the  me- 
man  counselors — even  making  the  abbot  dium  of  English  that  we  train  the  young 
of  Jumieges  Bishop  of  London,  and  sub-  natives  of  India  in  classical  and  scientific 
sequently  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  knowledge. 

patronizing  and  encouraging  what  was  But  although  Saxon  was  no  longer  to 
even  then  termed  the  Norman  party,  in  be  the  speech  at  the  court  and  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Saxon  party,  which  |  schools,  it  still  continued  to  be  the  Ian 
claimed  Earl  Godwin  as  its  head.  Still,  guage  of  the  peojile,  and  far  more  exten- 
the  mass  of  the  people  held  to  their  an-  sively  used  than  most  writers  imagine, 
cient  laws  and  customs,  nor  would  Nor-  Meanwhile  the  “  birth-tongue  ”  was  grad- 
man  William  have  achieved  so  easy  a  con-  ually  undergoing  those  changes  which 

?[ue8t  had  Harold  survived  the  liattle  of  have  fitted  it  for  what  it  will  ere  long  be, 
lastings,  or  had  there  been  a  Saxon  lead-  an  almost  universal  language  ;  and  one  of 
er  of  equal  standing  and  of  equal  prowess  its  most  important  changes — the  less  in¬ 
to  have  succeeded  him.  But  the  land  had  volved  structure  of  the  sentence — it  cer- 
been  tom  by  intestine  divisions,  and  weak-  tainly  owes  to  the  Norman-French.*  We 

ened  by  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  _ _ _ 

Danes;  and  it  lay  bound  at  the  feet  of|  •  Pfom  its  earliest  appearance,  Norman-Freneb 
William  almost  ere  the  news  of  the  defeat  |  presents  in  the  structure  of  its  sentences  a  singular 
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regret  that  Mr.  Morley  has  done  but  scant 
justice  to  our  Norman- French  writers ; 
wliile  he  gives  a  very  complete  account  of 
the  chief  Latin  authors,  he  almost  wholly 
lasses  over  those  who,  although  English 
)y  birth,  used  the  Norman  tongue — that 
pleasant  band  of  early  singers  who  claim 
to  be  the  “  poet-fathers  of  England,”  the 
Anglo-Norman  trouveres.  Now,  during 
the  twelfth  century,  w’hile  the  English 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  wars 
of  Stephen,  w'.as  so  extensively  educating 
itself.  It  was  from  this  source  that  nearly 
all  our  popular  literature  was  supplied ; 
and  English  in  most  instances  as  were  the 
authors,  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  our 
earliest  metrical  romances,  even  when  the 
scene  is  laid  in  England.  The  marked 
literary  taste  of  Beauclerc,  and  of  both  his 
queens,  and  the  liberal  patronage  they 
bestowed,  encouraged  crowds  of  scholars, 
who,  writing  not  for  the  studious  recluse, 
or  for  the  convent  library,  but  for  the  gay 
throng  who  met  at  the  “  cour  pleniere,” 
or  for  the  “  noble  dame,”  who,  like  “  Cus- 
tance  la  gentil,”  had  asked  for  some  new 
lay,  sought  their  subjects  from  among 
those  stores  of  ancient  legend  and  tradi¬ 
tion  which  had  long  floated  half  forgotten 
down  the  stream  of  time.  Thus  Gaimar, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  trouvferes,  pre- 
♦  served  for  us  the  tale  of  “  llavelok,”  that 
undoubted  remain  of  Aiiglo-Danish  time, 
which  not  until  a  century  after  was  am¬ 
plified  into  the  English  version  which  Mr. 
3lorley  has  epitomized.  Thus,  “  Horn- 
child,”  another  undoubted  fragment  of 
Saxon  history,  w'as  first  told  in  Norman- 
French,  and  subsequently  translated  into 
its  rude  English  version.  Thus,  “  Tris¬ 
tram,”  and  “  Guy  of  Warwick,”  first  re¬ 
ceived  their  poetical  dress  at  the  hands 
of  the  trouvdre.  A  pleasant  variety,  too, 
did  they  provide,  for  they  first  told  the 
tale  of  Troy  to  our  fathers,  and  many  a 
wild  eastern  fable,  and  many  a  holy  legend 
•almost  as  wild  as  those,  but  often  of  great 


npproximation  to  modern  English.  Not  only  is 
this  the  case  in  the  less  frequent  Norman-French 

firose,  but  page  after  page  of  the  favorite  octo-syl- 
abic  measure  might  be  rendered  word  for  word 
into  remarkably  concise  English  prose.  Some 
time  since,  when  reviewinj^  the  spirited  “  Roman 
du  Rou,”  of  W ace,  we  were  anxious  to  make  an  ex¬ 
tract,  and  therefore  merely  translated  it  as  quickly 
ns  possible  word  for  word.  The  next  day  we 
found  that  this  hurried  literal  translation  of  more 
than  a  page  of  poetry  formed  such  terse  and  spirit¬ 
ed  (irose,  that  we  sent  it  to  press  without  a  single 
correction. 


beauty.  There  are  few  narratives  more 
varied  and  more  spirited  than  that  of  the 
“Voyage  of  St.  Brandan,”  told  by  the 
trouv6re  for  the  express  delight  of  the 
beautiful  Adelais,  Beauclerc’s  second  w'ife. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  composition  of 
an  Englishman,  for  in  the  opening  lines 
he  expressly  alludes  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  his  native  land  enjoys  through 
the  wise  counsels  of  Beauclerc  and  the 
gentle  influence  of  the  queen.  We  should 
have  liked  some  reference  to  this  very  su¬ 
perior  work,  as  well  as  to  two  or  three 
others,  written  by  Englishmen,  and  true 
to  English  feeling,  although  not  in  the 
English  tongue. 

Mr.  Morley’s  account  of  the  Latin  writ¬ 
ers  of  this  period  is,  as  we  have  said,  very 
full.  Although  we  can  not  recognize  any 
specific  influence  exercised  by  them  on 
our  popular  literature,  with  one  important 
exception,  we  willingly  allow  their  claim 
to  our  especial  notice.  Odericus  Vitalis 
and  William  of  Malmsbury,  among  our 
chroniclers,  and  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Gerald  de  Barry  (the  most  amusing  per¬ 
haps  of  any  w’riter  of  this  period),  and 
some  five  or  six  others,  among  whom  Wal¬ 
ter  Map  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  may 
be  placed,  certainly  merit  the  extended 
notice  Mr.  Morley  has  given  of  them  ;  but 
a  score  of  W’riters  of  minor  claims  might 
really  have  been  passed  over,  and  thus 
more  space  left  for  what  is,  after  all,  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  subject,  the 
transition  of  the  Saxon  language  into  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  rise  of  a  vernacular  literature. 
Meanwhile,  among  the  crowd  of  Latin 
chroniclers,  one  appeared  who,  although 
bitterly  abused  by  some  of  his  cotempo¬ 
raries,  and  denounced  by  others  as  a  mere 
writer  of  silly  fables — even  termed  con¬ 
temptuously  by  some  modem  writers 
“  lying  GeoflTrey  ” — achieved  a  fame  that 
has  outshone  them  all,  and  has  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  poetical  literature  of 
Europe  itself  second  to  none  ;  while  upon 
our  own,  from  the  earliest  fragment  of 
Arthurian  romance,  down  to  those  exqui¬ 
site  “  Idylls  of  the  King,”  that  influence 
has  been  strong  and  abiding. 

Whether,  as  Geoffrey  himself  asserted. 
Archdeacon  Walter  Calenius,  journeying 
in  Brittany,  met  there  wdth  an  ancient 
manuscript,  which  proved  to  be  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Britons,”  and  gave  it  to  Geof¬ 
frey,  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  early 
British  history,  requesting  him  to  trans¬ 
late  it  into  Latin ;  or  whether  Geofirey, 
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himself  a  native  of  Wales,  mnsinp  over 
the  many  talcs  and  traditions  that  still 
linjfered  amongt  his  countrymen,  combined 
them  in  the  pleasant  solitude  of  his  clois¬ 
ter  info  a  fictitious  narrative,  w  hich,  am¬ 
plified  and  enlarged,  became  at  length 
that  far-famed  history,  can  perhaps  never 
be  fully  ascertained.  Still,  however  apoc- 
ry|)hal  the  wanderings  of  Brut,  and  most 
of  the  earlier  incidents  of  the  “  History  of 
the  Britons”  may  be,  the  later  jmrtions 
have  received  unquestionable  confirmation 
from  ancient  Breton  tradition;  while  the 
researches  of  modern  Cyniric  scholars 
have  gone  far  to  prove  that  a  current  of 
truth,  slender  often  it  may  be,  certainly 
underlies  the  main  stream  of  narrative, 
which,  likely  enough,  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  modified  by  Geoffrey  of  ilonmouth 
himself.* 

The  sudden  popularity  of  this  work  is 
in  itself  a  very  surprising  fact.  England, 
so  lately  reduced  to  bond.age  by  the  Nor- 
matis,  had  no  especial  claim  on  the  notice 
of  Western  Europe,  but  yet,  a  professed 
chronicle  of  her  kings  awakened  an  almost 
European  attention.  And  the  portion  to 
which  the  scholar  mind  and  the  popular 
mind  of  England  alike  most  fondly  turned, 
was  no  story  of  some  hero  celebrated  in 


*  We  well  remember  on  our  first  reading  this 
very  pleasant  old  history,  how  much  we  were 
■truck  with  the  correct  “  keepinti"  of  the  whole. 
Accustomed  in  the  Norman-French  romances  to  see 
a  complete  reproduction  of  the  “  castle  life  ”  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — Hector  setting 
lance  in  rest,  and  Alexander  sumnK)ning  his  feuda¬ 
tories  to  a  “  parlemen,”  and  Olympias  with  merlin 
on  wrist  daintily  ambling  along  ta|)estry-decked 
•treeta — we  were  surprised  to  find  nothing  of  the 
kind  throughout  the  whole  narrative  of  (ieoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  Even  when  he  enters  on  (.liristian 
times,  and  describes  the  coronation  and  the  mighty 
feast  of  Artliur  at  Caerleon,  the  forms  are  those  of 
ancient  Welsh  manners,  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
the  “  Mabinog^on,”  and  different  enough  from  those 
he  must  have  witnessed  at  the  English  court.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  although  he  assigns  a 
proud  and  most  ancient  origin  to  I>ondon,  he  never 
exhibits  Arthur  holding  his  court  there,  but  always 
at  Caerleon,  a  city  certainly  still  retaining  many 
relics  of  Roman  magnificence,  but  which  bad  then 
fallen  into  complete  decay.  Now,  to  the  homesick 
exiles  in  Brittany,  Caerleon,  the  most  important 
city  of  the  west,  would  likely  enough  come  to  be 
viewed  as  King  Arthur's  own  city.  King  of  the 
Silures,  all  his  battles  against  the  Saxons  were 
fought  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  he 
mi(^t  have  dwelt  there.  The  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Bretons  as  compared 
with  Welsh  tradition  is  natural  enough.  Arthur 
was  only  one  of  the  many  kings  of  South  Britain, 
but  to  the  exiles  of  Brittany  he  was  their  ovn  lost 
lung. 
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the  ancient  world,  but  one  utterly  unknown 
to  Greek  or  Itoman  fame — the  obscure 
king  of  an  obscure  people  in  the  south- 
we.st,  the  brave  but  defeated  leader  of  a 
handful  of  men,  who,  after  fighting  in  vain 
for  their  fatherland,  passed  over  to  Brit¬ 
tany,  there  to  cherish,  with  longing  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  land  they  had  quitted,  wild 
dreams  of  a  triumphant  return  at  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  their  long-lost  king.  That  the 
Bretons  were  well  known  to  hold  such  a 
wild  faith,  is  proved  by  a  proverb  of  the 
times,  where  “  to  expect  King  Arthur  like 
the  Bretons,”  was  used  to  ex))res»  the  ut¬ 
most  extravagance  of  belief;  but  ere  long 
the  name  that  had  only  been  used  to  point 
a  proverb,  bet^itne  the  very  symbol  of 
knightly  virtue,  the  very  watchword  of 
chivalry.  It  was  in  1147  that  Geoffrey’s 
w’ork  appeared,  and  within  ten  years  such 
was  its  wide  popularity,  that  the  schol.ar 
who  had  not  re.ad  the  “  History  of  the 
Britons,”  dared  not  show  himself  in  liter¬ 
ary  society.  It  was  in  vain  that  William 
of  Mewborough  denounced  it  throughout 
a  long  preface  as  a  collection  of  silly  fa¬ 
bles,  or  even  that  Gerald  Barry  told  the 
astounding  story  (the  greater  pity  because 
he  has  given  us  so  many  pleasant  ones), 
how  the  Welsh  demoniac,  who  was  calm 
when  the  Gospel  of  St.  .John  was  laid  upon 
his  breast,  was  tormented  by  crowds  of 
evil  spirits  when  “  lying  Geoffrey’s  ”  his¬ 
tory  was  substituted  1  All  classes  pressed 
e.agerly  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  marvels 
contained  in  this  . widely  read  volume,  and 
while  the  scholarship  of  England  ami 
France,  even  of  Germany,  were  busy  in 
multiplying  copies,  or  making  abridg¬ 
ments,  those  to  whom  it  was  a  sealed  book 
sought  for  translations.  And  thus  Gaimar, 
almost  on  its  first  appearance,  sot  about 
translating  it;  and  Maistre  Wace  made 
an  amplified  version  of  it,  which  in  1155 
he  presented  to  Elinor  of  Aquitane ;  and 
ere  long  the  Saxon  priest  of  Ernley,  Lay¬ 
amon,  made  it  known  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  their  birth-tongue  to  those  who 
knew  not  the  language  of  court  or  clois¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Morley  has  given  a  short  epitome 
of  this  celebnited  w'ork,  and  farther  on, 
when  tracing  the  progress  of  Saxon  into 
English,  he  gives  us  a  very  full  and  excel¬ 
lent  epitome  also  of  Layamon’s  “  Brut,”  a 
history  evidently  founded  on  Geoffrey’s, 
through  tlie  medium  of  Wace’s  translation. 
We  wish  he  had  also  given  us  an  epitome 
of  this  last,  as  the  additions  made  to  both 
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this  and  Layamon’s  are  very  worthy  ofl 
notice,  and  strongly  suggest  the  proba- 1 
bility  that  numerous  traditions  of  similar 
events  and  persons  still  lingered  in  more 
remote  parts  of  the  land — traditions  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  until  Geoffrey’s  history 
once  more  unlocked  the  stores  of  old  Brit¬ 
ish  legend.  We  have  been  much  struck 
in  this  respect  with  the  additions  made  to 
the  history,  but  especially  to  the  character 
of  King  Arthur.  In  Geoffrey  we  see  him 
a  powerful  king  and  a  most  valiant  war¬ 
rior,  but  there  are  no  traits  to  point  him 
out  as  the  “  veray  parfaite  gentil  knighte,” 
and  very  little  incident  in  his  lifb.  In 
Wace  we  find  him  more  carefully  drawn. 
He  bestows  two  thousand  lines  upon  his 
favorite  hero,  and  gives  us  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  his  arms — his  good  sword,  so 
^’ell  known  afterward  as  Excalibur — 
\Vace,  however,  calls  it  Caliburne — and  his 
spear,  of  which  he  tells  us  he  heard  many 
strange  tales  in  Brittany.  But  while  he 
minutely  describes  the  fatal  battle  of 
Camlan,  he  acknowledges  himself  unable 
to  account  fully  for  Arthur’s  disappear¬ 
ance.  This  is  his  version,  which  we  have 
translated  as  closely  as  possible  from  the 
original : 

“  And  Arthur,  saith  the  history. 

In  the  heart  was  stricken  mortally. 

Anil  thence  to  Avalon  was  borne, 

That  healed  his  wounds  might  be  ;  nor 
mourn. 

There  still  he  wona ;  the  Britons  wait 
His  coming,  for  their  lays  relate 
lie  liveth  still,  and  still  they  look. 

I,  .Maistre  Wace,  who  made  this  book. 

Will  naught  affirm,  save  that  I  hold 
That  sooth  which  prophet  Merlin  told. 

He  said,  that  Arthur’s  end  should  be 
For  aye  enwrapt  in  mystery.” 

No  such  skeptical  view  was  Layamon’s. 
He  first  told,  with  no  misgiving,  the  story 
of  the  enchanted  barque,  and  the  fairy 
who  so  tenderly  bore  Arthur  away  in 
tranced  slumber.  Here  is  his  account,  as 
modernized  by  Mr.  Morley.  We  have, 
however,  divided  it  into  the  double  lines 
•  f  the  original,  that  the  reader  may  have 
a  better  notion  of  the  unrhyined,  but  still 
rhythmical  verse  of  this  venerable  speci¬ 
men  of  perhaps  our  earliest  English  po 
etry : 

“  I  will  fare  to  Avalon — to  the  fairest  of  all 
maidens. 

To  Argante  the  queen — an  elf  most  fair. 

And  she  shall  make — my  wounds  all  sound. 
Make  me  all  whole — with  healing  draughts ; 


And  afterward  will  I  come — unto  my  kingdom. 
Even  with  the  words — there  came  wending 
From  the  sea  a  short  boat, — floating  with  the 
waves. 

And  two  women  therein, — wondrously  formed. 
And  they  took  Arthur  anon, — and  bare  him 
quickly. 

And  laid  him  down  softly, — and  forth  they  ’gan 
depart. 

Then  was  it  done — what  Merlin  whilom  said. 
That  mickle  care  should  come — of  Arthur’s 
forth-faring. 

The  Bretons  believe  yet — that  he  is  alive. 

And  dwelleth  in  Avalon, — with  the  fairest  of 
all  elves ; 

And  the  Bretons  ever  yet  await — when  Arthur 
shall  return.” 

A  most  interesting  relic  is  this  metrical 
chronicle,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty- 
two  thousand  lines,  the  composition,  not 
of  a  courtly  trouvere,  not  of  a  learned 
churchman  at  the  behest  of  some  high 
church  dignitary,  perhaps  of  the  king  him¬ 
self — but  of  a  simple  parish  priest,  dwell¬ 
ing  near  the  Welsh  marches,  who,  “with 
the  true,  fine  spirit  of  a  poet  and  a  schol¬ 
ar,  had  liis  imagination  kindled  by  Geof¬ 
frey  of  Monmouth.”  Very  pleasant  in 
its  homely  simplicity  is  the  introduction 
to  the  “  Brut,”  how  Layamon  the  priest, 
the  son  of  Leovenath,  dwelt  at  Ernley, 
and  how  “  when  he  read  book,  it  came  to 
him  in  mind  and  in  his  chief  thought,  that 
he  would  tell  the  noble  deeds  of  England,” 
beginning,  however,  as  was  the  wont  of 
all  chroniclers  in  those  days,  with  the 
flood.  He,  happily,  soon  comes  down  to 
a  far  less  remote  period,  and  then  details, 
with  many  additions,  the  fortunes  of 
“Brut”  and  his  descendants.  For  this 
purpose  he  tells  us,  that  he  “  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  wide  over  this  land,  and  procured  the 
noble  books  which  he  took  for  pattern.” 
These,  he  goes  on  to  say,  were,  “  the  Eng¬ 
lish  book  that  8t.  Beda  made;  one  in 
Latin,  that  St.  Albin  made,  and  the  fair 
Austin,  who  brought  baptism  in  here ; 
and  a  third  that  a  French  clerk  made, 
who  was  named  Wace,  who  well  could 
write.”  There  is  a  touching  simplicity 
in  what  follows: 

“  Layamon  laid  down  thc.se  books,  and  turned 
the  leaves ;  he  beheld  them  lovingly ;  may  the 
Lord  ho  merciful  to  him !  Pen  he  took  with 
fingers,  and  wrote  a  book  skin,  and  the  true 
words  set  together,  and  the  three  books  com¬ 
pressed  into  one.  Now  prayeth  Layamon  each 
good  man  for  the  Almighty’s  love  that  reads 
this  hook,  and  learns  this  rune,  that  he  these 
sooth  fast  words  say  together,  for  his  father’s 
soul  that  brought  him  forth,  and  his  mother’s 
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soul,  that  bore  him  to  be  a  man,  and  for  his 
own  soul,  that  it  be  the  better.  Amen.” 

Surely  no  reader  or  hearer  could  refuse  a 
boon  so  meekly  and  so  earnestly  suppli¬ 
cated. 

In  a  very  excellent  criticism  on  the 
work,  Mr.  Morley  points  out  how  very 
few  words  derived  from  the  French  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  In  the  earliest  of  the 
two  manuscripts,  Sir  Frederick  Madden 
found  that  the  English  of  the  poet  con¬ 
tained  less  than  fifty  words  derived  from 
the  Normans,  and  some  even  of  these  had 
been  used  half  a  century  before  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle.  A  pleasant  picture  we 
have  here  of  the  reawakening  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind;  how  that  ere  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  of  the  wars  of  Ste¬ 
phen  had  wholly  passed  away,  a  mere 

J)arish  priest  in  a  remote  village,  “  who 
oved  his  country,  and  enjoyed  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  its  ancient  times,”  should  have 
undertaken  so  important  and  extensive  a 
work.  As  Mr.  Morley  pleasantly  sug¬ 
gests,  “  Doubtless  Father  Leovenath,  and 
the  old  mother  that  bore  him,  and  the 
simple  Emley  people,”  were  the  immedi¬ 
ate  circle  to  whom  the  “  Brut  ”  was  first 
told ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  the  good 

[>riest  Layamon,  if  his  life  were  at  all 
engthened  out,  found  himself  the  center 
of  a  much  wider  circle  ere  long,  and  we 
please  ourselves  in  imagining  that  the  first 
w’riter  who  gave  the  long  story  of  the 
British  kings,  and  the  stirring  tale  of  King 
Arthur,  to  the  English  ear,  failed  not  to 
secure  in  ample  measure  their  admiring 
homage. 

Sir  Francis  Madden  places  Layamon’s 
“  Brut”  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  Mr.  Guest  about  the  close  of 
the  twelfth.  We  should  incline  to  the 
earlier  date,  for  there  are  fragments  of 
English  verse  of  unquestionably  as  early 
a  period,  which  exhibit  even  less  inversion 
of  phraseology  than  Layamon’s.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  too,  how  soon  the 
English  writers  began  to  adopt  the  light 
octo-syllabic  measure  of  the  Norman  trou- 
veres,  and  while  imitating  their  verse,  un¬ 
consciously  imitating  also  their  easy  flow 
of  diction. 

”  Hevens  telleth  Godis  blisse. 

The  welkin  schewes  handwerke’s  hys, 

Daye  to  daye  wordos  rifle’s  ryghte. 

And  wysdome  scbeweth  nyghte  to  nyghte.” 

This,  a  portion  of  the  nineteenth  psalm, 
is  from  a  version  that  dates  quite  as  early 


as  Layamon’s  “  Brut,”  but  how  far  more 
modern  does  it  seem.  We  may  well  re¬ 
gret  how  scanty  are  our  remains  of  genuine 
early  songs  and  ballads,  for  the  scanty 
fragments  which  have  l)een  handed  down 
to  us  exhibit  much  force  and  spirit^and 
the  songs  a  feeling  for  natural  beauty, 
which  proves  that  the  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
from  the  earliest  times,  dwelt  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  forefathers.  What  a 
bright  cluster  of  images,  painting  so  viv¬ 
idly  the  glad  approach  of  early  summer, 
does  that  pleasant  carol,  “  Sumer  is  icumen 
in,”  heap  together ;  and  how  does  the 
nameless  author  of  that  blithesome  welcome 
to  springtide,  who  pictures  the  “  threstle- 
cock”  (thrush)  straining  his  little  throat, 
to  bid  farewell  to  “  wyntere’s  woe,”  and  to 
hail  the  “springing  woderow,”  and  the 
opening  blossom,  and  the  glad  sunshine  o^ 
the  lengthening  day ;  how  do  these  two 
nameless  minstrels  of  the  olden  time,  re¬ 
mind  us  of  Chaucer  marking  the  fresh  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  greenwood,  as  he  lies  musingly  on 
the  “sofle  swete  grass,”  or  Wordsworth, 
his  inmost  heart  “  dancing  with  the  daffo¬ 
dils.”  Even  in  the  old  ballad,  the  keen  de¬ 
light  of  the  rude  versifier  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  beauty  around  him,  oflen  lights 
up  the  homely  verse  with  a  gleam  of  poe¬ 
try,  as  pleasant  as  it  is  unexpected. 

Very  few  are  our  genuine  old  ballads, 
and  we  should  greatly  doubt  if  any  remain 
at  all  traceable  to  as  early  a  period  as  this, 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Unlike  our  Danish  neighbors,  too,  we  can 
not  lay  claim  to  a  series  of  ballads  which 
almost  supply  to  the  common  people  the 
place  of  a  history.  Still,  England  can  lay 
claim  to  a  collection  to  which  no  other 
nation  can  offer  a  parallel — a  series  of  bal¬ 
lads  celebrating  the  bold  daring,  and  gal¬ 
lant  deeds,  and  kindly  feeling  of  no  hero 
of  far-off  times,  of  no  knight  of  romance, 
but  of  the  brave  and  gentle  outlaw  of 
“  merry  Sherwood.”  In  a  passing  notice  of 
the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  Mr.  Morley,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  opinion  of  most  historical  anti¬ 
quaries,  assigns  our  ballad  hero  to  as  early 
a  period  as  the  close  of  tke  twelfth  century, 
remarking  after  Ritson,  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth,  probably  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
and  bom  at  Locksley,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  about  the  year  1160.  Now, 
it  has  often  surprised  os  that  an  antiquary 
so  o^tiously  critical  as  Ritson  should  have 
set  down  “in  sooth”  so  many  apocryphal 
stories  in  that  life  of  Robin  Hood,  prefixed 
to  bis  collection  of  ballads.  It  is  true  that 
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in  his  prefiice  Ritson  allows  that  the  state¬ 
ments  are  not  “  in  every  instance,  perhaps, 
so  authentic  as  the  subject  seems  to  de¬ 
mand,”  but  still,  that  he,  who  so  bitterly 
abused  the  modern  interpolations  of  Dr. 
Percy’s  ballads,  and  pounced  with  such 
spiteful  glee  upon  Thomas  W arton’s  trifling 
misstatements,  should  have  given  a  regu¬ 
lar  family  tree  of  bold  Robin’s  parentage, 
beginning  with  “  Waltheof,  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,”  or  inserted  that  doggerel  epi- 
tjiph,*  which  is  neither  old  English  nor 
new,  is  strange  indeed. 

The  case  really  is,  that  if  we  wish  to 
ascertain  aught  respecting  Robin  Hood, 
we  have  no  better  authority  than  his  bal¬ 
lads.  Belonging  to  a  remote  period,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  a  remote  part  of  the  land,  connected 
neither  with  church  nor  state,  the  only 
celebration  possible  to  him  was  the  song 
of  the  wandering  minstrel  who  had  par¬ 
taken  his  hospitality  under  the  greenwood 
tree,  perhaps  shared  his  largesse,  and  who 
after  his  death  sung  his  praises  to  rude 
“  uplandish  ”  men,  in  whose  minds  he  still 
dwelt  as  the  model  of  rural  excellence, 
even  as  King  Arthur  in  the  castle  hall  was 
viewed  as  the  exemplar  of  every  knightly 
virtue.  One  or  two  recent  antiquaries 
would  fain  have  us  believe  that  Robin,  the 
idol  of  the  English  peasantry  for  full  five 
hundred  years,  had  no  real  existence — was 
a  mere  myth,  perhaps  the  personification 
of  some  abstract  quality — just  as  though 
our  rude  forefathers  would  be  likely  to 
deal  in  abstractions.  We  leave  such  theo¬ 
rists  to  settle  the  subject  with  the  learned 
French  antiquary,  who  lately  found  out 
that  Arthur  himself  was  only  the  Great 
Bear!  but  for  ourselves  would  maintain 
d  Voutrance  against  all  such  unbelievers, 
as  the  “  true  and  the  catholic  faith,”  the 
veritable  existence  of  the  bold  archer  of 
Sherwood  and  all  his  merry  company. 

But  who  was  Robin  Hood,  and  at  what 
period  did  he  flourish?  Now,  if  we  take 
the  date  usually  assigned  to  him,  we  shall 
find  that  the  title  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
was  actually  borne  by  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  while  the  general  state  of  the  king¬ 
dom  would  offer  no  inducement  to  a  noble 
to  become  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws.  A 
hundred  years  before,  Ilereward  had  indeed 

•  We  refer  to  that  often  quoted  one,  which  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Thoreaby — 

“  Haar  undeniead  dii  laltl  ttean 
Lais  Robert,  lari  of  Uuntlngton.*’ 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  letter-press  to  insert 
the  whole. 


done  so  ;  but  then  Hereward  and  his  Sax¬ 
ons  were  the  defeated  natives,  unable  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  towns,  and  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  yield ;  while  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Plantagenet  the  rivalry  of  races 
had  almost  gone  by.  Now,  in  looking 
j  over  the  most  ancient  Robin  Hood  bal¬ 
lads — and  among  these,  that  long  narrative 
'  in  seven  “  fyttes,”  called  “A  lyttel  Geste  of 
1  Robyn  Hode,”  is  by  far  the  most  ancient, 
j  probably  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
j  tury — we  shall  find  much  to  indicate  that 
the  hero  belonged  to  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  all  these  ballads,  the  forest  is 
I  pointed  to  as  the  most  pleasant  of  places 
i  of  sojourn  ;  the  minstrel  can  scarcely  begin 
;  his  song  without  some  word  of  loving  ad- 
I  miration  for  the  “  merrie  grenewode,” 

I  while  not  a  word  of  forest-law  tyranny,  or 
'  of  hostility  toward  the  forest  officers,  can 
be  found.  Tliere  is  no  reference  either  to 
royal  tyranny,  although  we  can  perceive 
a  defiant  spirit,  which  proves  that  the  Eng- 
,  lishman  considered  he  possessed  political 
rights,  while  the  class  against  whom  bold 
'  Robin  wages  the  most  persisting  warfare 
'  are  the  w’oalthy  clergy.  Now,  all  these 

roints  incline  us  to  assign  the  era  of  Robin 
lood  to  the  close  of  Henry  IH.’s  reign, 
and  probably  the  earlier  part  of  Edward  I. 
We  therefore  think  it  very  likely  that  this 
great  hero  of  the  commons  through  so 
many  generations  w'as,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
knightly  companions  of  the  younger  Simon 
de  Montfort,  one  who,  having  fought  in  the 
Barons’  wars,  retired  to  Kenilworth,  and 
there  helped  to  sustain  so  gallantly  that 
sixteen  months’  siege,  which  ended  in  so 
honorable  a  capitulation.  ( Vide  No. 
LXXVHI.)  Many  of  these — and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  adopted  the  em¬ 
phatic  title  of  The  Disinherited — repaired, 
we  are  told  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Ris- 
hanger,  to  the  'neighboring  forests  with 
their  followers,  and  from  thence  success¬ 
fully  defied  the  king’s  authority.  Now, 
how  well  would  this  agree  with  the  story 
of  Bold  Robin  as  told  in  his  ballads  ?  The 
noble  outlaw  seeking  the  greenwood  be¬ 
cause  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  inheri¬ 
tance — seeking  it,  not  as  the  poor  hunted 
outlaw  in  the  days  of  the  cruel  forest 
laws,  with  a  saddening  sense  of  wrong, 
but  ^oing  forth  boldly  and  haughtily,  sum¬ 
moning  his  “  merry  men  ”  with  bugle-call, 
exulting  that  if  the  king  were  lord  of  the 
realm,  Robin  was  king  of  the  forest.  How 
naturally  would  this  be  the  feeling  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  freedom,  and  who  felt 
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that  they  were  Englislimen,  whose  fathers 
had  won  the  tvoo  great  charters!  And, 
then,  that  bitter  hostility  toward  the  higher 
clergy,  especially  the  Episcopal  order! 
We  saw  in  the  last  number  how  strongly 
that  was  expressed  throughout  the  whole 
struggle  of  the  De  Montfort  party — a  feel 
ing,  too,  whicli  the  teachings  of  the  lately- 
arrived  mendicant  orders  by  no  means 
tended  to  allay;  how  throughout  that  con¬ 
test  had  the  prelates,  with  Archbishop 
Boniface  at  their  head,’  supported  the 
wretclieil  king  throughout  his  long  course 
of  dujtl icily,  and  how  they  had  seized  every 
opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  Scarcely,  we  think, 
could  the  most  violent  Covenanter  have 
breathed  a  fiercer  spirit  of  hatred  toward 
lord-bishops  than  we  meet  with  in  some  of 
the  cotem|K)rary  monkish  chronicles.  And 
how  true  to  the  feeling  of  the  De  Montfort 
party,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  was  no 
lawless  crew,  reckless  of  nought  save 
spoliation,  are  these  injunctions: 

“  ‘  Ther  is  no  fors,’  sayd  Robyn, 

‘  We  schal  do  wel  ynou  ; 

But  loke  ye  harme  no  hushandmanne 
Yatte  tylleth  wyth  his  plough; 

No  more  ye  schal  no  gode  yoman 

Yatte  walkethe  by  grenewode  schawe ; 

Ne  no  knyghte,  ne  no  squyere, 

Yatte  wolde  be  gode  felawe. 

These  bishopes,  and  these  archbishopes, 

Ye  schal  them  beat  and  binde.’  ” 

And  the  reader  will  well  remember  with 
what  hearty  good-will  this  last  portion  of 
Robin’s  code  of  forest  laws  is  carried  out.* 
From  the  especial  circumstances  of  the 
time,  no  less  than  from  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  ballads,  we  think  there  can  be  little 


•  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  hostility 
with  which  “  the  Bheriff"  is  alwaj's  regarded  ;  and 
this  is  to  us  another  proof  of  the  date  being  toward 
the  close  of  the  thirteimth  century.  By  the  Oxford 
provisions,  tiie  sheriff  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
freeholders,  but  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Eve¬ 
sham  the  appointment  wae  resumed  by  the  kin?. 
Now  it  was  the  sheriff  to  whom  all  writs  of  out¬ 
lawry  were  addressed ;  and  he  had  to  8U{K'rintend 
“  the  hue  and  cry,”  as  well  as  the  consequent  hang¬ 
ing.  Thus  he  was  the  very  rei>rescntative  of  tl^e 
king,  and  thus,  of  course,  participated  in  his  ill- 
favor.  From  various  enactments  we  find  that,  dur¬ 
ing  Edward  the  First’s  reign,  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  well-organized  bands  of  outlaws;  and  the 
important  “Statute  of  Winton,”  pa.ssed  in  1288 — 
which  directs  that  “the  highways  be  cleared  of 
trees  and  underwood  for  2<)U  feet  on  each  side ; " 
that  “  hue  and  cry  ”  be  made  on  commission  of  a 
robbery,  in  which  every  man  should  be  compelled 
to  join — was  expressly  enacted  against  these. 


doubt  that  Robin  Hood  was  one  of  “The 
Disinherited,”  who,  summoning  around 
him  a  goodly  company,  not  only  of  his 
own  vassals,  but  those  who  were  actuated 
by  a  similar  feeling,  sought  the  wide  extent 
of  forest  north  of  the  Trent,  and  there  for 
many  years,  as  the  old  charter  (although 
in  reference  to  a  different  subject)  so 
pleasantly  expresses  it,  “enjoyed  all  man¬ 
ner  of  freedom  and  joyous  liberty.” 
Not  improbably  his  very  name  may  have 
been  correctly  handed  down.  We  would 
fain  hope  that  the  tradition  of  his  sad 
death  is  apocryphal,  but  that  the  main  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  life  are  correctly  recorded 
must,  we  think,  be  conceded. 

It  may  be,  that  some  reader  may  smile 
at  two  or  three  pages  devoted  to  the  mere 
hero  of  some  dozen  rude  ballads ;  but  the 
I  Robin  Hood  cycle  of  ballads  rank  among 
I  the  most  valuable  remains  of  our  popular 
!  literature.  It  is  the  proud  claim  of  Eng- 
land|  and  it  ishere-xclusive  claim  too,  that 
while  in  her  King  Arthur  she  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  type  of  all  nightly  virtues,  so  in 
her  brave  and  gentle  outlaw  she  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  type  of  the  popular  hero.  Curious 
is  it  to  observe  how  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
the  chivalrous  era  are  presented,  in  faiuter 
colors,  indeed,  and  in  ruder  guise,  but 
still  clearly  enough,  in  the  gallant  outlaw 
of  Sherwood.  The  same  determinat'on  to 
redress  all  grievances,  the  same  “  love  of 
poor  men,”  to  wiiich  the  knight  pledged 
himself  at  the  altar's  foot,  the  same  re¬ 
spect  for  womanhood,  the  same  heartfelt 
though  superstitious  spirit  of  devotion, 
meet  us  alike  in  the  old  Robin  Hood 
ballads  and  in  the  “  Sir  Perceval  ”  and 
the  “Morte  d’ Arthur.”  And  who  can 
adequately  trace  the  wide  influence  of 
these,  sung  at  the  wMke,  at  the  fair,  in 
the  hostel,  on  the  village-green,  perhaps 
beside  the  cradle  ?  The  steadfast  valor, 
the  hearty  love  of  fair  play,  the  gentle¬ 
ness  combined  with  the  courage  of  the 
English  yeoman — might  not  these  owe 
their  origin  to  these  cheriahe«l  tales,  and 
thus,  while  King  Arthur  became  the  ex¬ 
emplar  to  the  young  knight,  Robin  Hood 
exert  as  beneficial  an  influence  over  our 
unrivaled  arciter  band  ? 

The  literary  history  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  very  important.  Although 
Latin  scholarship  declined  rapidly  from  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  yet  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  this,  a  Norman  litera¬ 
ture  and  an  English  literature  flourished 
side  by  side — the  English  literature,  of 
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course  weak  and  imperfect,  but  still  not 
wiiliout  some  faint  foreshadowing  of  the 
glorious  thing  it  should  hereafter  be,  the 
Norman  exhibiting  its  height  and  its  rapid 
decline.  This,  too,  was  the  era  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  great  cycle  of  Arthurian  ro¬ 
mance;  while  Eastern  legend  was  laid  un 
der  contribution  for  the  marvelous  story  of 
Alexander;  and  we  think  we  may  refer  to 
the  same  source  that  half-romantic,  half 
j)iou8  legend,  the  San  Graal.  It  is  curious, 
too,  to  see  how  rapidly  the  story,  which,  in 
courtly  Xorman-French,  had  been  told  in 
the  castle  hall,  became  the  property  of  the 
commons,  told  rudely,  though  often  with 
mtich  spirit,  in  their  birth-tongue.  ]Mr. 
Morley  is  in  error  when  he  points  to  as 
late  a  period  as  Edward  III.’s  reign  as  the 
date  of  our  earliest  ])olitical  songs.  That 
on  the  battle  of  Lewes  is  the  earliest,  and 
from  that  time  we  have  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  in  Norman-French  and  in  English, 
sometimes  in  both,  one  couplet  being  in 
the  one  language,  and  the  other  in  the 
other.  Some  of  those  in  English  are  re¬ 
markably  spirited,  as  the  reader  may  see 
by  reference  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Political  Sottga  of  Enffland,  printed  for 
the  Camden  Society.  Indeed,  the  prog 
ress  of  the  English  language  seems  to 
have  been  most  rapid  toward  Uie  close 
of  this  century,  and  the  numerous  roman¬ 
ces  translated  from  the  French  originals 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  very  widely 
spoken.  Mr.  .Morley  gives  us  a  very  g<x>d 
epitome  of  that  excellent  romance  “  Kyng 
Alysaundre,”  but  he  should  not  have 
passed  over  “Ywaineand  Gawain,”  one 
of  the  best;  nor  “Emare,”  evidently  a  very 
free  translation,  of  great  merit,  from 
Philip  de  liheims’s  “La  Mannekin;”  in¬ 
deed,  we  might  add  many  others,  among 
which  we  specially  point  to  “Richard 
Cauir  de  Lion,”  so  full  of  keen  and  hearty 
humor,  but  which  “  sober  antiquaries  ” 
have  .altogether  misunderstood.  We, 
however,  pass  this  portion  of  the  subject 
over,  .as  we  called  the  .attention  of  the 
reader  to  most  of  these  some  time  since. 

The  fourteenth  centurjr  witnessed  the 
final  Buprem.acy  of  Ejighsh,  and  the  rise 
of  our  prose  literature.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Morley  a.ssigns  the  first  phace 
to  Sir  John  Mandeville,  that  much  abused 
writer,  but  whose  accuracy  in  every  thing 
that  c.ame  under  his  own  personal  inspec¬ 
tion,  has  now  been  abundantly  proved. 
Very  pleasant  is  the  story  of  the  good 
•knight’s  far  travels,  and  his  simple  won¬ 


der  at  the  marvelous  carbuncle,  radiant  as 
the  sun,  that  lighted  the  chamber  of  the 
great  Kublai  Khan,  and  his  shrewd  but  cor¬ 
rect  belief  that  men  might  go  all  round  the 
world,  founde<l  on  his  accurate  observation 
of  the  stars.  But  a  far  more  important 
work  was  ere  long  to  appear,  WyclifiTe’s 
translation  of  the  Bible.  We  are  greatly 
suiprised  th.at  for  his  account  of  that  great 
man,  and  his  important  work,  IMr.  Morley 
should  have  “  been  indebted  ”  to  the  very 
inaccurate  .and  imperfect  introduction  to 
the  “F.asciculi  Zizaniorutn”  of  Mr.  Shir¬ 
ley,  when  he  might  have  obtained  such 
ample  information,  not  only  as  to  our 
great  first  Reformer,  but  on  every  thing 
relating  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
age,  from  that  excellent  monograph, 
“.John  de  Wycliffe.”  We  wish,  too, 
that  he  had  given  us  two  or  three  spe(d- 
mens  of  the  translated  Bible.  The  short 
extr.act  here  afibrds  little  idea  of  the 
llowing  sweetness  which  we  find  in  many 
of  the  narrative  parts,  especially  the  para¬ 
bles. 

The  earlier  h.alf  of  this  century  did  not 
produce  any  poet  worthy  the  name.  One 
writer,  who  versified  with  much  ease  and 
occasiomal  spirit,  but  who  was  only  a 
translator,  Robert  of  Brunne,  Mr.  Morley 
notices,  for  we  owe  to  him  one  of  the  first 
collections  in  the  English  tongue  of  short 
legendary  stories.  The  original  compiler, 
however,  was  William  of  Waddington, 
but  the  English  version  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing,  for  the  curious  traits  it  affords  of  an¬ 
cient  manners.  This  was  the  age  of  short 
stories,  and  many  collections  appeared, 
both  in  Latin  and  in  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe.  Chief  among  all  these 
was  the  long-popular  Geata  Potnanoritat, 
that  storehouse  of  tales  for  the  }»opular 
preacher  quite  down  to  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  “^yhen,  and  by  whom, 
this  collection  was  ’made,”  says  !Mr.  3Ior- 
ley — 

“  has  not  been  ascertained.  Thomas  "Whar¬ 
ton  believed  the  author  to  have  been  Pierro 
Bcrcheur  (Petrus  Bercheriu.s),  of  Poitou,  who 
died  Prior  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St 
Eloi,  in  13fi2.  Francis  Douce  contended  tiiat 
the  compiler  of  the  Geata  was  a  German.  1'he 
incidents  of  one  tale  are  said  to  occur  in  the 
bishopric  of  Ely.  But  the  work  varies  of  course 
by  omission  and  addition  of  tales  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  MS8.,  and  its  name  Geata  Romanarum, 
‘Deeds  of  the  Romans,’  commonly  applied  to 
any  records  of  the  history  of  Rome,  is  justified 
by  little  more  than  the  arbitrary,  but  not  inva¬ 
riable,  referentc  of  tale  after  tale  to  the  life  or 
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reign  of  Roman  emperors,  ancient  or  then  mod¬ 
ern,  as  Conrad,  or  Frederic,  or  Henry  II.  The 
book  itself  refers  to  the  Oetta  Rotnanorum,  as 
simply  the  annals  of  Rome.  It  may  be  that  a 
first  collection  of  these  tales  was  in  accordance 
with  its  title,  and  gave  only  illustrations  out  of 
Roman  history,  each  with  its  ready-made  moral 
or  ‘application,’  added  for  the  preacher’s  use; 
but  that  by  the  addition  of  more  striking  mar¬ 
vels,  and  much  livelier  matter,  with  omissions 
of  familiar  bits  of  ancient  history,  the  original 
convenient  form  of  story  and  application,  and 
the  original  name  also  being  retained,  the  work 
itself  was  developed  to  its  later  shape.  Thus, 
tales  from  the  El^t  were  added  from  the  Cleri- 
calU  Ditciplina,  a  Latin  dialogue — professedly 
borrowed  from  the  Arabian  fabulists — between 
an  Arabian  philosopher  Salaan,  which  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Arabian  Lucamara,  and  Edric 
(Enoch),  his  son  ;  a  work  written  by  Petrus  Al- 
phonsus,  a  baptized  Jew,  who  lived  in  1106,  and 
was  godson  to  Alphonsus  I.,  Kin^  of  Arragon. 
Some  of  the  eastern  tales  are  said  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  an  old  Latin  translation  of  the  Cali- 
lah  u  Bamnah,  a  celebrated  set  of  Arabian  fa¬ 
bles,  to  which  Alphonus  was  indebted.  There 
are  also  citations  of  Ovid,  in  the  Oestn  Roman- 
orum,  and  of  Valerius  Maximus,  Macrobiu.s, 
Aulua  Gellius,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Boethius. 
But  the  matter  attributed  to  these  ^Titers  is 
not  always  to  be  found  in  their  works,  and 
never  occurs  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  story¬ 
teller.” 

But  whoever  its  compiler,  and  from 
whence  soever  its  pleasant  stories  were 
derived,  what  a  storehouse  has  the  Gesta 
JiiHtuiiwrum  been  to  the  poets  and  drama¬ 
tists  of  modern  Europe!  We  might  fill 
more  than  a  page  with  the  mere  titles  of 
tales,  for  which,  in  their  earliest  form,  we 
should  have  to  refer  to  this  venerable  com¬ 
pilation.  Gower,  Chaucer,  Occleve,  Lyd¬ 
gate,  all  availed  themselves  of  its  stories, 
and  from  them  Shakspeare  derived  the 
two  chief  incidents  of  his  “  Merchant  of 
Venice,”  those  of  the  caskets,  and  of  the 
bond;  his  “Pericles,”  too,  and  “Twelfth 
Night.”  Parnel’s  “  Hermit  ”  will  be  found 
there  with  very  little  variation  ;  Schiller’s 
“  Fridolin,”  that  pleasant  tale  of  just  retri¬ 
bution,  too  ;  even  among  the  light  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  present  day,  many  a  professed¬ 
ly  “  original  ”  story  may  be  traced  up  to 
tJiat  unsuspected  source. 

Together  with  a  taste  for  these  short 
stories,  a  taste  for  allegory — always  a  fa¬ 
vorite  form  of  instruction  with  churchmen 
— increased. 

“  The  polite  and  learned  world  was  bent  upon 
exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  conversion  into  alle¬ 
gory  of  all  the  tales  and  romances  in  which 
fancy  was  running  riot  It  made  Christian 


moralization  even  out  of  ancient  fable ;  saw  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  Creator  in  Prometheus,  who  gave 
life  in  a  spark  from  heaven  to  a  form  of  clay. 
In  Actseon,  killed  by  his  own  hounds,  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  that  day  perceived  an  all<^ry  of  the 
Pa.s8ion  of  our  Lord  ;  and  in  a  fable  told  by  the 
poet  Lycophron  of  Hercules,  an  allegory  of  the 
Resurrection.  John  Waleys,  an  English  Fran¬ 
ciscan  of  the  thirteenth  century,  allegorized  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  into  Christian  morals, 
and  when,  in  accordance  with  this  taste  for 
subtlety,  the  French  Roman  do  la  Rose  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  the  more  popular  because  it  left 
the  theologian  free  to  prove  that  the  mystical 
rose,  sought  through  so  many  difficultic.s,  was 
the  white  rose  of  Jericho,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
the  Virgin,  or  the  beatitude  to  which  no  heretic 
is  able  to  attain  ;  while  the  chemists  might  call 
it  the  philosopher’s  stone ;  the  lawyers  might 
hold  it  to  be  the  consummate  point  of  just 
decision,  or  the  physicians  read  the  poem  as  an 
allegory  of  the  search  for  the  one  universal 
panacea.” 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  a  taste  for 
the  far-fetched,  the  quaintly  fanciful,  was 
indulged  in  by  the  higher  classes ;  when 
poetry  was  sought  to  beguile  an  idle  hour, 
or  to  add  grace  to  the  pleasant  tale  and 
point  to  the  elaborate  chamon,  rather  than 
as  a  vehicle  for  imporUnt  truth  and  ear¬ 
nest  thought,  that  the  earliest  English  alli/- 
j  gory  appeared.  But  how  different  from 
the  far-famed  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  the 
stern  satire  that  employed  allegory  as  the 
means  of  enforcing  solemn  lessons  on  the 
masses,  who,  in  the  feverish  excitement  of 
a  transition  state,  felt  their  wrongs,  but 
needed  words  to  express  them.  Little 
enough  of  mere  “  amusement  ”  will  the 
reader  find  who  turns  over  the  pages  of 
“Piers  Ploughman’s  Vision;”  no  naive 
and  pleasant  stories,  told  with  the  terse 
humor  of  the  fauhliau  will  meet  him 
here  ;  no  amorous  knights,  pledged  to  the 
rescue  of  their  lady-loves ;  no  damsels,  fair 
as  w’oe-begone,  no  fierce  rivals ;  nor  will 
Bon  Accord  give  lessons  of  courtesy,  or 
Bel  Accueil  discourse  on  court  manners 
with  playful  earnestness ;  but  characters 
descriptive  of  every  vice  and  every  folly, 
of  the  highest  virtues,  too — allegorical  in 
title  alone — exhort,  lament,  confess,  with 
a  force  and  vividness  of  illustration  abso¬ 
lutely  marvelous. 

The  date  of  “  Piers  Ploughman’s  Vi¬ 
sion  ”  can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  allusions  to  the  two  attacks 
of  pestilence,  and  to  a  high  wind  that  oo- 
curred  at  the  beginning  of  1362,  together 
with  the  numerous  political  allusions,  fix 
it  between  1362  aud  1366 ;  but  the  ques- 
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tion,  Who  was  the  author?  is  not  so  eas¬ 
ily  answered.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  that  very  carefully  edited  edi¬ 
tion,  published  in  the  “  Library  of  Old 
Authors,”  acknowledges  that  little  more 
is  known,  save  that  the  author  was  a  monk 
— very  likely  a  native  of  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  if  not  of  Malvern — and  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as 
Robert  Langlande.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  know  somewhat  more  about  this  fine 
old  writer  who  has  left  us  such  a  series  of 
paintings,  touched  with  ail  the  force  and 
spirit  of  Albert  Durer — this  earliest  paint¬ 
er,  not  of  the  great  and  noble,  but  of  the 
“  pore  folke  in  cottes,”  of  “  borel  luenne,” 
who  as  yet  had  no  writer  to  notice  them. 
From  the  strong  feeling  with  which  he 
paints  their  sufferings  in  the  famine,  and 
during  the  hard  winter  ;  from  the  actual 
sympathy  he  expresses  for  the  poor  tiller 
of  the  ground,  w’hose  utmost  exertions 
but  avail  to  procure  him  food— even  for 
the  women,  whose  distaft’s  can  scarcely 
supply  the  “  mylke  and  mele  ”  for  their 
Utile  ones,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that 
Langlande  passed  a  whole  lifetime  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister.  And  yet  he  has 
the  learning  of  the  cloister,  and  that  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  too,  which  few  save  churchmen 
could  possess — but  then  he  has  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  without — of  the 
world  of  trade,  with  all  its  knavery,  of  the 
political  world,  with  its  clashing  interests 
— the  struggles  of  the  lower  classes  so  j 
lately  subjected  to  additional  burdens, 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  king,  which  had 
lately  awakened  much  dissatisfaction — 
even  that  wide  world  of  “  bidderes  and 
beggeres,”  “japeres  and  jangleres,”  “  Ilik- 
ke  the  hostiler,”  “  Tymme  the  tynkere,” 
and  all  the  “  ribaude  route,”  upon  whom 
conscience  bestows  so  much  instruction  in 
vain — all  are  familiar  to  ubiquitous  “  Piers 
Ploughman.” 

It  has  mostly  been  thought  that  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose  first  suggested  the 
form  of  this  work ;  but  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  attribute  the  suggestion  to 
that  older  poem,  so  popular,  especially 
alKxit  this  time, in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
“great  brute  epic,”  “  Reynard  the  Fox.” 
As  Mr.  Wright  truly  says,  “  The  allegory 
follows  no  systematic  plot ;  it  is  rather  a 
Bucc«?ssion  of  pictures,  in  which  the  allegor¬ 
ical  painting  disaj)pears  sometimes  alto¬ 
gether,  than  a  whole,  like  the  Roman  de 


la  Rose.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  succession  of 
dreams,  not  one  simple  vision.”  And  the 
personages :  just  as  in  “  Reynard  the 
Fox,”  although  we  are  called  upon  to  mark 
the  successful  villainy  of  the  chief  actor, 
to  laugh  at  the  blunders  of  Bruin,  at  the 
special  pleading  of  Graybeard  the  badger, 
at  the  stolid  importance  of  King  Lion, 
still  never  thinking  of  them  as  mere  brutes, 
but  as  clever  personifications  of  shrewd 
wickedness,  of  stupidity,  of  hypocrisy ;  so, 
although  masquerading  under  the  titles  of 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  or  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  there  is  too  much  real  flesh 
and  blood  in  them  all  to  allow  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  mistake  them  for  the  shadowy 
abstractions  of  the  mere  allegorical  poet. 
What  breathing,  vigorous  life  is  there  in 
all  the  motley  crowd  “  Piers  Ploughman  ” 
marshals  before  us !  And  in  political 
opinion  :  although  free  from  that  scarcely 
concealed  scorn  of  high  birth,  and  that 
feeling,  almost  akip  to  Communism,  which 
the  old  Flemish  poem  displays,  “  I^iers 
Ploughman  ”  carries  his  views  of  freedom 
farther  than  any  early  English  writer,  and 
gives  many  a  shrewd  hint  that  even  for 
the  glories  of  Edward  the  Third’s  reign 
the  Commons  might  pay  too  dearly.  It 
would,  however,  be  most  unjust  to  this 
fine  old  writer,  did  we  not  point  out,  and 
es{>ecially  in  connection  with  our  remarks 
on  its  political  character,  the  high  vantage- 
ground  it  maintains  as  to  religion.  While 
“Reynard  the  Fox,”  “that  unholy  Bible 
of  the  world,”  as  it  has  well  been  called, 
makes  an  e()ual  scoff  of  governments  and 
religion,  and  in  an  almost  Mephistopheles 
spirit  consigns  the  priest  and  his  teachings 
to  equal  contempt,  no  such  skeptical  feel¬ 
ing  pervades  “Piers  Ploughman’s  Vision.” 
The  clergy  are  sternly  denounced,  but  it 
is  because  they  are  untrue  to  their  calling ; 
while  exhortations  to  follow  the  rules  of 
Holy  Scripture  meet  us  so  frequently,  that 
we  can  not  be  surprised  that,  by  many,  the 
writer  should  have  been  viewed  as  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  W yclitte.  The  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  history  incorporated  in  this  work 
are  very  numerous,  and  so  are  passages 
from  the  Epistles.  The  following  extract 
gives  a  goo<i  specimen  of  the  closeness 
and  yet  flowing  ease  with  which  they  are 
rendered : 

“  ‘  Charite,’  quotfi  he,  ‘  ne  chaffeth  noght,  ne 
challcngelh,  ne  craveth. 

As  proud  of  a  penny  as  of  a  pounde  of  golde ; 
And  is  as  glad  of  a  gowne  of  a  gray  russet, 

As  of  a  tunicle  of  Tarse,  or  of  trie  scarlet. 
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He  is  glad  with  alle  glad,  and  good  till  alle 
wick*;d, 

And  lovLth  and  Icveth  alle  that  oure  Lord  made. 
Curseth  he  ne  creature,  ne  kan  he  here  ne 
wrathe ; 

He  nc  likyugc  hath  to  lie,  ne  laugh  men  to  scorn. 
A1  that  men  seyn,  he  but  it  seeth,  and  in  solace 
taketh, 

And  al  maner  meschiefs  in  myldnesse  he  suf- 
fireth, 

Coveiteth  he  noon  erthely  gode,  but  heven’s 
riche  blLsse; 

Hath  he  anye  rentes  or  richesse,  or  anye  riche 
frendess — 

Of  rentes  and  of  richesse  ne  recketh  he  never ; 
For  a  frende  that  fyndeth  him  failed  hym  never 
at  need. 

Fiat  volunUu  tua,  fynt  him  ever  more.’  ” 

Mr.  Morley  has  supplied  a  very  correct 
epitome  of  most  of  the  work  ;  but  “  Piers 
Ploughman  ”  can  be  less  judged  of  from 
an  epitome  than  almost  any  other  writer. 
It  requires  but  a  few  lines  to  epitomize 
M  aiden  Mode’s  (Bribery’s)  journey  to 
London  with  her  steadfast  friends,  Liar 
and  Falsehood.  But  with  how  much  hu¬ 
mor  is  the  story  of  that  journey,  and  Liar’s 
subsiquent  history,  told.  Favel  (Flattery) 
sending  out  to  seek  horses  for  the  journey, 
and  hnding  “  fooles  enowe  ”  willing  to  be 
saddled  and  bridled.  So  Maiden  Mode,  in 
her  rich  array,  is  carried  by  a  sheriff,  and 
Falseliood  by  a  judge  of  assize,  “  that  soft¬ 
ly  trotted,”  while  the  others  lay  hands  on 
the  suiiimouers,”  those  must  hated  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  “  ap- 
pareille  hem  in  palfreyes  wise.”  Guile 
went  tlrst.  “  Soothness,”  seeing  him,  said 
little,  but  pressed  onward  to  the  king’s 
court  to  give  notice  what  a  worthless 
crew  were  coming.  The  king  commands 
them  to  be  seized  ;  but  Dread,  w’ho  stood 
at  the  door,  went  and  warned  Falsehood, 
who  quickly  found  a  suitable  asylum  with 
the  friars.  Guile  flies  away  in  great  fear, 
but  the  merchants  meet  him,  and  apparel 
him  as  their  apjirentice,  to  show  their 
wares.  Liar,  although  he  “  lept  lightly 
away,”  had  more  difliculty  in  finding  a 
home,  but  at  length  the  pardoners  had 
pity  on  him,  and  thhy  washed  him,  and 
cleaned  him  up,  and  sent  him  to  church  on 
Sundays  to  sell  pardons,  a  pound  weight 
for  a  penny.  But  after  all,  so  useful  was 
Liar  found  to  be,  that  the  doctors  sent  let¬ 
ters  to  him,  saying  how  much  they  needed 
him ;  and  then  the  spici^rers  earnestly 
prayed  him  to  come  to  them,  for  he  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  their  trade.  From  its 
earliest  incorporation,  the  “  mystery  of 
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the  spicerers,”  seems  to  have  been  in  bad 
repute,  for  cotemporary  entries  record 
charges  against  its  brethren  for  selling 
“  naunt  pepper  and  untrew  gyngere.” 
Then  minstrels,  and  king’s  messengers 
too,  sought  after  him,  and  he  sojourned 
with  them  once  more  than  half  a  year. 
But  the  “  fair  speche  ”  of  the  friars  event¬ 
ually  prevailed ;  so  he  put  on  the  friar’s 
habit,  and  with  them  he  has  remained  ever 
since,  for  he  has  leave  to  go  out  and  come 
in  when  he  likes. 

Meanwhile,  Maiden  Mede  stood  still  af¬ 
frighted  aiid  weeping,  but  never  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  can  Bribery  want  friends;  so 
ere  long  a  crowd  gathered  round  to  pay 
her  homage.  The  maiden  smiled  grate¬ 
fully,  and  gave  cups  of  gold,  and  cups  of 
silver,  and  rings  set  with  rubies,  most  lib¬ 
erally  ;  indeed,  the  meanest  among  them 
had  “a  motonof  golde”  (a  Flemish  coin). 
Then  learned  clerks  came,  and  she  prom¬ 
ised  them  rich  livings ;  and  then  friars, 
and  to  one  Mede  kneeled  down  and  con¬ 
fessed  ;  so  he  quickly  assoiled  her,  and 
then  he  said,  “We  have  a  window  in  our 
church  that  will  cost  us  much  to  finish  ;  if 
you  will  be  at  the  cost  to  glaze  the  gabel 
there,  and  put  your  name  in  it,  we  will  in¬ 
sure  you ‘hevene  to  have.’”  The  lady 
rejoiced  at  so  easy  a  bargain,  assures  him 
she  will  not  fail  to  do  so ;  and,  moreover, 
if  the  friars  will  be  so  gentle  to  her  faults, 
she  will  also  loof  the  church,  and  whiten 
the  walls ;  and  not  only  glaze  the  win¬ 
dows,  but  have  them  “  peynted  and  por- 
traied,”  so  that  every  one  should  say  she 
was  a  sister  of  their  order.  “  I  would, 
however,  warn  you  lords,  to  leave  such 
doings,”  continues  Piers,  “for,  to  write 
your  good  deeds  in  windows,  and  to  seek 
after  flattery  from  these  churchmen,  be¬ 
cause  of  your  largesse,  may  perchance  in¬ 
sure  you  your  heaven  here,  instead  of  here¬ 
after;  for  ‘let  not  thy  left  hand  know’  w’hat 
thy  right  doeth,’  is  the  precept  of  the 
gospel.” 

The  foregoing  version  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  rich  vein  of  humor 
w’hich  pervades  every  part  of  this  most 
graphic  work ;  but  underlying  thi.s,  the 
political  allusions  are  often  very  suggest¬ 
ive.  In  the  request  of  the  friar  that  .Maid¬ 
en  Mede  will  glaze  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  their  church,  there  is  evidently 
a  covert  sarcAsm  on  the  gifts  Kdward  HI. 
had  lately  bestowed  on  the  church  of  the 
Gray  Friars,  w’hich  stood  in  Newgate- 
street,  where  Clirist’s  Hospital  now  stands. 
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It  was  just  about  this  time  that  their  I 
clnirch,  “  a  cjithedral  for  size,”  as  one  of 
the  monkish  chronicles  bitterly  remarks, 
was  being  beautihed ;  and,  in  addition  to 
other  gifts,  we  find  that  Edward  caused 
the  great  west  window  to  be  glazed,  “for 
the  soul  of  his  dearest  mother”  Isabel, 
who  had  been  buried  in  1358  in  the  clois¬ 
ters.  Now,  this  great  west  window,  of 
course,  occupied  “  that  gable,”  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  as  it  was  “  a  memorial 
window,”  as  the  phrase  now  is,  the  name 
and  arms  of  Isabel  of  France  were,  of 
course,  emblazoned  there.  That  Maiden 
Mede,  for  her  great  largesse,  should  be 
considered  a  “sister  of  your  house,”  is  w’e 
think  another  allusion  to  Isabel,  who  cer¬ 
tainly,  during  her  later  days,  became  a 
sister  of  St.  Clare ;  and  this  accounts  for 
her  seclusion  from  the  world,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  indignation  of  her 
son  at  her  supposed  complicity  with  the 
murderers  of  tier  husband.*  Now,  the 
Bpleixlid  funeral  Edward  appointed,  and 
which  he  attended  in  person,  no  less  than 
his  royal  gifts  to  her  favorite  order — the 
window,  too,  so  conspicuously  placed  to 
her  honor,  prove,  independently  of  his 
filial  conduct  during  her  lifetime,  that  he 
held  her  in  high  esteem. 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Ell  ward’s  reign  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  About  the  middle  of  his  reign, 
too,  iioiwiiliBlaiiding  the  glorious  victories 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  he  seems  rather 
to  have  declined  in  popularity.  We  think 
a  careful  reading  of  this  curious  “  Vision,” 
might  throw  much  unsuspected  light  upon 


•  W  c  think  ample  proof  may  be  adduced  that 
Isabel  was  innocent.  Very  few  readers,  indeed,  are 
aware  timt  the  charge  rests  upon  the  accusation  of 
onlv  owe eoteuijM)rary,  and  he  (lie  la  Moor,  of  whom 
nothing  hut  the  name  is  known)  professes  to  have 
received  tiie  story  twenty  years  afterward  from 
one  William  Bishop,  an  attendant  on  the  late  king’s 
attendants.  Many  statements  given  by  this  writer 
have  licen  proved  untrue  by  cotemjM)rary  public 
documents.  The  late  Mr.  Hunter  therefore  thinks 
the  chron’cle  unworthy  of  belief.  Murimuth  speaks 
well  of  her.  and  other  cotemjwraries  never  men¬ 
tion  Isabel  at  all.  Knj’ghton,  a  rather  later  chron¬ 
icler,  indee<l,  abuses  her;  but  he  tells  us  that,  in 
1328,  her  followers,  in  attacking  the  Earl  of  l>an- 
caster,  “  greatlj’  injured  the  parks,  vinfyardx,  moats, 
and  fish-|K)nds  of  Leicester  Abbey  " — conduct  (jui>e 
sufficient  to  excite  the  wratli  of  a  monkish  chroni¬ 
cler,  if  there  were  not  the  suix-radded  iniquity  of 
patroni/.ing  tlie  Frauciscans,  and  even  becoming  a 
(Iray  sister. 


many  of  these  points  ;  and  we  shonld  not 
be  surprised  to  find — so  bitter  was  clerical 
feeling  against  the  mendicant  orders,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Franciscan — that  the  royal  liine- 
ral,  attended  by  the  king  himself,  not  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  to  the  church  of 
the  “  begging  friars,”  a  mere  “  Noncon¬ 
formist”  place  of  worship,  dipped  their 
pens  in  gall,  and  that  from  henceforth  very 
scant  praise  could  they  award  even  to  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  Plantagenets. 
But  while  pointing  out  its  importance  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  we  would  also 
recommend  “  Piers  Ploughman  ”  to  our 
readers  as  a  poem  worthy  of  far  more  at¬ 
tention  than  It  has  hitherto  received  ;  but 
it  is  only  by  reading  it,  not  in  epitome,  or 
even  in  short  extracts,  but  in  the  forcible 
original,  that  a  just  estimate  of  it  can  be 
formed. 

The  Creed  of  “  Piers  Ploughman,” 
always  appended  to  the  “Vision,”  is  the 
work  of  a  later  writer,  who,  Mr.  Wright 
thinks,  was  a  follower  of  Wyclifle.  The 
style  is  very  similar,  and  the"  large  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  later  copy  of  “  Piers  Plough¬ 
man  ”  that  Dr.  Whitaker  used,  are  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  same  hand.  From  “Piers 
Ploughman”  Mr.  Morley  turns  to  the  early 
Scottish  writers,  Barbour,  Fordun,  and 
Bower;  then,  after  a  notice  of  Froissart’s 
poetry,  and  two  or  three  other  French 
allegorical  writers,  enters  upon  the  inquiry 
into  Chaucer’s  earlier  works.  These, 
doubtless,  were  suggested  by  the  French 
allegorists.  Still  it  was  but  the  barest 
suggestion  as  to  form  of  treatment  that 
Chaucer  adopted ;  the  grace,  the  spirit, 
the  delicate  beauty  that  characterize  them, 
were  all  his  own.  Here  Mr.  Morley  leaves 
ofl— unwisely,  we  think;  for  although  it 
is  true  that  “  there  is  nowhere  a  break  in 
“the  continuity  of  English  thought,”  still 
the  dividing  the  history  of  so  important  a 
poet  as  Chaucer  in  the  middle  has  a  very 
bad  efiect,  and  leaves  a  strangely  unsatis¬ 
factory  feeling.  Dir.  Morley  deserves 
great  credit  for  careful  research  and  ex¬ 
tensive  reading;  but  we  much  wish  he  had 
followed  a  more  systematic  plan.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  limits,  too,  to  which  he  has 
restricted  himself,  we  wish  he  had  taken 
up  the  writers  who  employed  English 
ah)ne,  for  we  greatly  doubt  how  two  addi¬ 
tional  volumes  can  comprise  even  a  cata- 
lofjiie  raisonnee  of  the  crowded  company 
yet  to  come. 
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A  NEW  EXPLORER  IN  THE  EAST. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  in  London,  a  commu¬ 
nication  was  received  from  M.  Vambery, 
a  Hungarian  traveler,  who  had  recently 
penetrated,  in  the  disguise  of  a  dervish, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Turcomans  to 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  traveling  through  districts 
which  had  not  been  visited  bv  a  European 
since  the  days  of  Marco  f*olo.  After 
several  years  of  preparation  in  a  Moham¬ 
medan  college,  he  joined  at  Teheren,  in 
March,  1863,  a  company  of  poor  pilgrims 
who  were  returning  to  Tartary  from 
Mecca,  giving  out  that  he  was  a  pious 
Mussulman  traveling  to  Central  Asia 
with  a  religious  object.  They  crossed  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on 
hoard  a  Turcoman  corsair,  and  landed  at 
Geuraushtepe  (“the  silver  hill”),  a  camp 
of  about  two  thousand  tents  of  the  Taraut 
tribe.  From  this  place  he  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  wall  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  commences  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  near  this  place,  and  stretches 
about  one  hundred  miles  inland,  in  the 
form  of  an  embankment  dotted  with  tur¬ 
rets  and  fortifications.  Continuing  with 
the  party,  in  a  northerly  direction  east  of 
the  Caspian,  he  passed  the  river  Attrek, 
crossing  the  Hyrcanian  desert,  a  horrible 
journey  of  twenty-two  days,  and  reached 
Khiva  at  the  beginning  of  June.  The 

E resent  condition  of  the  country  of  which 
[hiva  is  the  capital  he  described  as  most 
wretched.  The  reigning  prince,  Seid  Mo¬ 
hammed,  a  sick  tyrant,  does  little  else  but 
slaughter  hundreds  of  his  subjects  for 
mere  trifles  which  he  calls  transgressions 
of  the  holy  religion  of  Mohammed.  M. 
Vambery  made  excursions  as  far  as  Koon- 
grad,  and  was  astonished  at  the  great  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  country,  which  he  thought 
superior  to  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  seen 
in  Asia.  The  next  place  he  visited  was 
Bokhara,  distant  ten  or  twelve  days’  jour¬ 
ney  on  camels  from  Khiva.  On  the  road 
his  party,  to  avoid  a  horde  of  Turcoman 
robl)ers,  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  desert  of  Djan-Batiran  (“  the  life  de¬ 


stroyer”),  where  for  six  days  they  suffer¬ 
ed  horribly  from  thirst,  and  lost  two  of 
their  number.  The  city  of  Bokhara  oc¬ 
cupies  more  ground  than  Teheran,  but  it 
is  not  so  populous.  Some  of  the  palaces 
and  mosques  are  built  of  stone,  but  the 
large  clumsy  turrets  produced  a  disagree¬ 
able  impression.  The  whole  Khanat  of 
Bokhara  he  estimated  to  comprise  two 
million  souls,  including  Persian  slaves. 
The  reigning  prince  is  Moozaffared-din, 
son  of  the  khan  who  murdered  Conolly 
and  Stoddart.  He  is  a  man  of  good  dis¬ 
position,  but  is  forced  for  political  reasons 
to  commit  many  tyrannicaJ  and  barbarous 
acts.  After  spending  a  month  in  Bokha¬ 
ra,  M.  Vambery  proceeded  full  of  antici¬ 
pation  to  the  renowned  city  of  Samarcand. 
He  traveled  for  six  days  through  a  thick¬ 
ly-peopled  and  well-cultivated  country, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  quick 
succession  of  towns  and  villages  on  the 
road.  But  in  Samarcand  he  was  much 
disappointed.  He  found  the  capital  of 
Timour  in  a  state  of  decay,  and,  although 
he  found  a  few  remains  of  its  ancient 
glory,  was  convinced  that  the  ancient  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  place  was  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient 
edifices  were  the  medresses  or  colleges, 
one  of  which,  erected  by  the  wife  of  ^- 
mour,  a  Chinese  princess,  was  a  most 
splendid  building;  but  the  magnificent 
portico,  one  hundred  feet  high,  inlaid 
with  mosaic  in  the  form  of  roses,  is  now 
all  that  remains  of  it.  The  palace  of 
Timour  he  described  as  very  interesting, 
especially  his  tomb  and  a  huge  block  of 
green  ^tone,  the  base  of  his  throne,  which 
must  have  been  derived  from  some  dis¬ 
tant  country,  although  how  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  place  is  now  difficult  to  sur¬ 
mise.  JSI.  Vambery  terminated  his  nar¬ 
rative  with  his  arrival  at  Herat  in  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  the  country  to  the  north  of  which 
place  he  found  in  great  disorder,  owing 
to  the  revolt  against  the  Aifghan  yoke 
consequent  upon  the  death  of  Dost  Mo¬ 
hammed. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  said  the  country 
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which  M.  Vdmbery  had  traversed  was  in¬ 
teresting  in  a  twofold  point  of  view.  In 
the  first  place,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  terra 
incognita^  and  in  the  next  place  it  pos¬ 
sessed  great  political  interest,  as  forming 
the  debatable  land  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  empire  and  our  own 
Indian  posse.ssions.  It  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  twenty-five  years  ago  great 
alarm  was  felt  at  the  extension  of  Russian 
influence  in  Central  Asia.  That  feeling, 
which  brought  about  the  Affghan  war, 
had  passed  away,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  feeling  of  snpineness  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  as  little  to  be  justified  as 
the  previous  alarm.  We  have  very  much 
lost  sight  of  what  had  been  going  on 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  While 
we  have  been  imagining  that  all  was  qui¬ 
escent,  the  Russian  and  English  frontiers 
have  been  gradually  approximating  over 
a  space  of  one  thousand  miles,  so  that  at 

{iresent  there  is  only  a  breadth  of  five 
lundred  or  six  hundred  miles  between 
the  two  frontiers.  This  is  a  matter  which 
ought  to  interest  the  English  public,  and 
to  which  attention  should  be  drawn.  He 
begged  to  be  understood  that  he  attribut¬ 
ed  no  hostility  to  England  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  government  in  this  extension 
of  frontier  toward  India.  It  is  a  sort  of 
law  of  nature — stated  to  be  such  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel — that  when  civiliza- 


!  tion  impinges  on  barbarism,  barbarism 
must  give  way.  The  journey  of  M.  V4m- 
bery  was,  therefore,  of  great  value,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  make  us  acquainted  with 
countries  full  of  so  much  political  interest 
to  England.  Many  portions  of  the  route 
which  he  had  followed  were  entirely  new, 
and  he  might  fairly  claim  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  European  who  had 
visited  and  described  Samarcand  for  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  He  was  glad  to 
learn  that  an  ample  account  of  31,  Vam- 
bdry’s  travels  was  about  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  Murray,  so  that  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  would  soon  be  put  in  possession  of 
full  details. 

Lord  Strangford,  Dr.  Worthington, 
Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Drach,  Mr.  ilarkham, 
and  Mr.  Michell  took  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed,  and  which  related 
chiefly  to  the  great  trade,  especially  in 
cotton,  w'hich  was  carried  on  between 
Bokhara  and  Russia. 

The  president  closed  the  proceedings 
by  saying  that,  long  before  England  had 
any  empire  in  the  East,  Russia  had  car¬ 
ried  on  a  trade  with  Bokhara,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  ground  for  jealousy  in 
that  respect.  lie  announced,  also,  that 
M.  Vambery  was  making  preparation  for 
another  journey,  in  whic^  he  intended  to 
penetrate  into  China,  taking  Samarcand 
as  his  starting-point. 


rrom  th«  LonSaa  Society  Ifcgcilnc. 
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I  AM  a  young  housekeeper  of  large  ideas 
married  to  a  quiet  man  of  small  means. 
I  have  extensive  notions  of  how  things 
ought  to  be  done,  and  I  endeavor  to  carry 
them  out  with  refinement  and  economy 
combined.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
keep  to  that  happy  ide-al  when  dragged 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other — 
now  by  my  husband’s  limited  balances, 
and  now  by  my  own  unlimited  aspirations. 
Struggling  always  between  these  two  op¬ 
posite  poles,  my  life  has  a  cei'tain  uncom¬ 
fortable  misfit  about  it :  a  want  of  har¬ 
mony  betwe«!n  desire-s  and  attainments  ! 

VOL  LXIll.— NO  2 


that  strikes  one  as  disagreeably  as  a  velvet 
dress  trimmed  with  imitation  lace,  or  a 
homely  Carmelite  bedecked  with  gold  and 
silver  tags. 

I  have  been  married  now  about  two 
j^ears.  Not  a  comfortable  period,  I  think : 
just  long  enough  to  see  the  lover  break  to 
pieces  on  the  sandbar  of  marriage,  but 
not  long  enough  for  the  building  up  of 
the  friend  out  of  the  wreck.  I  have  begun 
to  reason  on  m^  husband’s  character — 
never  a  wise  thing  in  a  wife — to  weigh 
his  imperfections,  to  criticise  his  good 
qualities,  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  his 
15 
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actions  —  in  a  word,  to  understand  him  ;  one  of  whom  could  possibly  be  knocked 
and  I  do  not  think  that  husbands  gain  by  off  the  list. 

being  understood.  But  then  perhaps  1  Jonathan  was  very  savage  when  I  read 
am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  romance,  and  the  names  over  to  him.  “  What  could  I 
am  more  fretful  and  exigeante,  than  I  mean  by  such  absurdity  ?”  he  said.  “Did 
«  ought  to  be.  Jonathan — Jonathan  is  my  I  want  to  ruin  him  outright?  A  hun- 
husband — says  I  am.  drcd  and  forty  people  indeed !  How  could 

Married  two  years,  as  I  have  said,  and  they  all,  or  half  of  them,  cram  into  our 
we  had  never  yet  given  a  party !  when  small  rooms  ?  and  what  were  they  to  do 
one  day,  three  weeks  since,  my  husband  when  they  had  crammed  in  ?  That  was 
proposed  to  me,  quite  of  his  own  accord,  always  the  way  I  If  ever  he  proposed 
that  we  should  invite  a  few  friends  to  tea  any  thing  quiet  and  rational  and  inex- 
— just  a  few,  and  without  ceremony — as  pensive,  I  must  break  it  all  up  with  my 
we  had  been  out  a  good  deal  lately,  and  absurd  notions  of  gentility  and  cost,  and 
bad  given  no  kind  of  return.  either  make  the  \(^ole  thing  impossible, 

“  How  many  do  you  think  of,  Jona-  or  to  be  attained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice.” 
than  ?”  I  asked,  taking  out  my  tablets,  And  so  he  went  on  scolding  for  half  an 
which  I  always  carried  in  my  pocket,  hour,  I  saying  nothing,  but  drawing 
Jonathan  gave  them  to  me  before  we  spider-legs  from  every  name,  till  the  tab- 
married  ;  and  my  naughty  baby  would  lets  looked  tattooed.  At  last,  when  he 
play  with  them  the  other  day,  and  broke  had  finished  —  for  even  a  husband’s  lec- 
one  of  the  leaves.  Jonathan  was  so  an-  ture  must  come  to  an  end  some  time — 
gry  about  it !  I  said,  very  quietly,  “Well,  now  that  you 

“  Oh,  just  one  or  two,  Totty  !  The  have  done,  will  you  kindly  look  over  this 

A - ’s ;  and  the  B - ’s ;  old  C - ,  list  with  me  and  tell  me  who  we  are  to 

perhaps  ;  and  the  D - ’s  too,  if  you  leave  out  ?” 

like.”  He  did  not  like  being  spoken  to  so 

“And  the  El - ’s,”  I  said.  “We  went  coolly,  but  he  could  not  find  fault  with 

to  them,  if  you  remember,  last  Christ-  me  because  I  kept  my  temper  when  he 
mas :  we  must  have  them  in  return.”  lost  his ;  so  he  took  the  tablets  from  my 
“  Very  well,  as  you  w'ish  it;  and  I  hand,  and  began  checking  off  the  names, 

should  like  to  show  the  F - ’s  a  little  one  by  one,  as  he  spelt  them  out.  Of 

attention  as  well.  But,  remember,  Tot-  course  we  had  a  little  quarreling  over 
ty,  I  want  only  a  very  few,  and  no  fuss  or  some  of  them  ;  for  all  that  he  particularly 
ostentation.”  disliked  I  particularly  desired  should  be 

It  w’as  all  very  well  for  Jonathan  to  asked,  and  all  that  he  cared  most  for  I 
say  this  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  where  thought  of  least  importan<Je.  This  is  gen- 
^  we  were  to  draw  the  line?  and  who  we  erally  the  way  with  husbands  and  wives — 
were  to  leave  out  ?  and  if  we  asked  all  is  it  not  ?  So  I  do  not  mention  it  as  any 
that  we  ought  to  ask,  and  so  made  a  large  thing  extraordinary.  After  we  had  fought 
party  of  it,  as  we  ought  to  do,  how  could  about  fifty  battles  in  this  manner,  ending 
we  possibly  give  only  beef  and  bread?  as  always  by  retaining  the  name  in  question 
he  said,  in  his  slow,  stupid  way.  But  men  as  indis])ensable,  Jonathan’s  patience  gave 
are  so  stupid !  They  never  see  things  in  a  w’ay ;  I  knew  it  w’ould  ;  besides,  his  sinok- 
rational  light!  However,  Jonathan  had  ing  time  had  come, 
done  it  himself,  and  had  only  himself  to  “  There,  do  as  you  like !”  he  cried,  un¬ 
blame  when  he  came  home  that  night,  and  graciously,  flinging  the  tablets  into  my 
I  showed  him  my  list  of  a  hundred  and  lap.  “I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affur, 
forty,  each  one  of  whom  it  was  absolutely  and  will  take  neither  interest  nor  responsi- 
imperative  on  us  to  invite,  either  as  an  bility  in  it.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  said 
acknowledgment  of  kindness  shown  to*  a  word  about  it.  I  meant  a  quiet  little 
ourselves,  or  because  of  the  wisdom  of  friendly  evening  of  one  or  two  only,  and 
conciliating  influential  friends  for  dear  ba-  you  have  swelled  it  up  into  a  monstrous 
by’s  sake,  or  from  the  principle  of  mere  party,  as  you  always  do;  so  now  you  may 
ornamentation,  and  the  advantage  of  manage  it  for  yourself :  it  is  your  affair, 
good  names  and  recherchees  toilettes  in  not  mine !” 

a  drawing-room  of  no  pretensions.  What-  And  then  hfe  stalked  away  to  the  door, 
ever  the  reason,  there  was  the  necessity ;  and  I  began  to  cry.  But,  as  he  did  not 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  be  invited,  not  look  back — and,  indeed,  I  would  not  have 
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cared  if  he  had  :  he  was  far  too  cross — 
after  a  little  time  I  thought  it  wiser  to 
leave  off  and  begin  my  calculations  for 
supper ;  for  now  I  was  determined  on  my 
party,  and  determined,  too,  to  have  it  my 
own  way. 

The  next  day  I  really  set  to  work. 
First  there  were  the  printed  invitations 
to  get,  with  envelopes  to  match ;  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  my  troubles,  for  I 
could  not  find  any  in  our  whole  neighbor 
hood  of  the  pattern  I  wanted.  I  remem¬ 
bered  a  certain  form  which  Lady  Two- 
shoes  al  ways  used,  and  I  was  determined 
I  would  have  this,  or  none.  I  can  not 
describe  to  you  half  the  difficulties  I  en¬ 
countered.  I  think  I  must  have  walked 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  looking 
for  this  form,  which  at  last  I  found  in 
an  obscure  printer’s  in  the  city  —  the 
only  house  where  it  was  to  be  had,  and 
which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  source  of 
supply  to  ray  Lady  Twoshoes’  own  sta¬ 
tioner’s.  I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  this 
triumph  of  energy,  as  you  may  suppose, 
and  ordered  my  four  quires  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  successful  general;  but, when 
they  came  home  —  which  they  did  by 
post — they  were  not  quite  what  I  expect¬ 
ed.  Tliey  were  very  dirty,  all  the  out¬ 
side  leaves  unusable  by  reason  of  grimy 
thumb-marks,  and  the  string,  which  had 
been  tied  too  tightly  round  them,  had  cut 
into  some  and  marked  all.  Besides,  they 
were  a  siiilling  a  quire  more  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  forms ;  the  man  making  that  addi¬ 
tion  as  his  commentary  on  my  violent  ex¬ 
clamation  of  pleasure  when  I  found  them, 
.and  the  frankness  with  which  I  told  him 
1  had  searched  all  over  London  for  them 
in  vain,  and  would  have  given  any  thing 
in  the  world  for  that  one  special  form  of 
invitation,  which  no  one  but  my  Lady 
Twoshoes  ever  used.  I  had  lost  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  this  search :  so  much,  that 
instead  of  giving  a  three  weeks’  invita¬ 
tion,  as  I  had  intended,  I  was  obliged  to 
cut  it  down  to  a  fortnight  and  two  d.ays, 
which  was  a  bad  augury  to  start  with  ; 
for,  .as  we  were  going  to  give  a  p.arty,  I 
wanted  it  thoroughly  well  done,  and  with¬ 
out  flaw  or  blemish  any  where.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  obliged  to  put^  up  with  this 
sm.all  mortific.ation,  and  issued  my  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  invitations  with  a  proud 
heart  if  a  beating  one. 

I  exj)ected  all  the  answers  in  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  very  least,  but  by  the  end  of 
three  days  I  had  received  only  five — five 


of  the  least  important ;  and  then  came 
three,  conditional  and  doubtful ;  and  then 
one  refusal ;  and  then  another  acceptance. 
So  slowly  they  all  came  in,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  very  morning  of  the  day  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  last.  Fancy  my  feelings,  being 
kept  in  suspense  for  a  fortnight  and  two 
days  as  to  the  number  of  guests  to  come, 
and  consequently  to  provide  for,  both  in 
seats  and  supper !  I  do  think  that  people 
should  reply  to  invitations  more  prompt¬ 
ly.  I  am  sure  I  always  do,  for  mamma 
taught  me  that  it  was  a  point  of  good 
breeding  to  do  so  f  but  people  are  so  odd 
and  uncouth  nowadays!  And  all  this 
time  Jonathan  was  so  sulky  there  was 
hardly  any  living  with  him,  and  would 
not  even  talk  of  the'  evening  or  help  me 
in  the  least.  I  had  never  seen  him  so 
cross  since  I  married ;  and  he  has  a  tem¬ 
per,  too,  and  not  always  under  control. 
vVell !  I  had  at  first  resolved  that  the  even¬ 
ing  should  not  cost  above  five  pounds.  I 
had  made  the  most  minute  (^culations 
with  my  cook  Betsey,  and  we  both  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  five  pounds  would  see 
us  safely  and  handsomely  through  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  She  was  to  cook  the  supper ; 
we  were  to  have  the  greengrocer’s  boy  to 
help  the  housemaid,  and  a  little  girl  to 
wash  up ;  and  then  the  greengrocer  him¬ 
self,  in  a  nice  new  suit,  would  come  and 
open  the  door  and  hand  the  refreshments ; 
for  I  wJis  not  going  to  do  the  thing  shab¬ 
bily,  and  have  only  ray  stupid  women  to 
wait ;  and  .altogether  I  thought  we  should 
get  through  famously.  But  at  the  eleventh, 
hour — I  mean  the  d<ay  before — Betsey  lost 
her  nerve,  and  threw  up  her  place  and  the 
supper  in  a  breath.  My  friend,  the  green¬ 
grocer,  I  found  out  afterward,  had  fright¬ 
ened  her.  He  had  a  sister,  a  cook  out  of 
place,  whom  he  wanted  engaged  for  the 
job,  which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  giving 
her  ten  shillings  for  the  day’s  work. 

Tlie  greengrocer’s  sister  was  a  woman 
of  as  large  ideas  as  my  own — larger,  im 
deed,  for  she  scouted  ray  programme  a* 
utterly  inadequate,  and  silenced  me  with 
a  word  when  I  attempted  to  interpose  a 
faint  caution  as  to  the  need  of  economy. 
“  She  knew  her  business,”  she  said,  loftily  j 
“  and  as  she  was  responsible  for  the  sup¬ 
per  she  must  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  heir 
own  way.” 

I  had  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  t®  sub¬ 
mit,  privately  beseeching  Betsey  t«  be  as 
careful  of  matters  as  possible ;  but  Betsey 
was  a  weak-minded  girl,  who  always,  gave 
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in  to  every  body ;  so  that  I  was  quite  con¬ 
vinced  I  had  no  background  in  her,  and 
that  the  greengrocer’s  sister  might  ruin 
us  if  she  liked.  But  in  the  ruin  surely 
the  supper  would  be  perfect  I 

The  evening  came,  and  the  rooms  really 
looked  very  pretty.  I  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  the  allotted  five  pounds  on  flowers; 
but  then  flowers  are  as  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  an  evening  as  lights  and 
cakes ;  and  it  was  the  supper,  not  the  ad¬ 
juncts,  that  I  had  limited  to  that  small 
sum,  which  now  I  began  to  think  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  impossible :  the  greengrocer’s 
sister  told  me  that  I  might  be  thankful  if 
I  did  it  under  twenty.  I  hiid  a  pretty  new 
dress  for  the  occasion,  blue  .and  white,  and 
really  I  believe  that  I  looked  very  well ; 
but  Jonathan,  who  w’as  awfully  cross, 
told  me  I  looked  worse  than  I  had  ever 
done  before,  and  that  my  dress — especially 
my  head,  of  which  I  was  immensely  proud 
— was  a  perfect  ridicule:  pronounced  in 
the  French  manner,  which  I  thought  more 
ridiculous  than  my  bright-blue  open  pom¬ 
pon.  So  that  did  not  raise  my  spirits  to 
begin  with;  neither  did  the  successive  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  families  of  my  two  grandest 
lions,  without  the  lions,  help  to  their  ex¬ 
altation.  Still,  I  bore  up  against  the  feel¬ 
ing — terribly  increasing  both  in  depth  and 
intensity — that  the  thing  was  destined  to 
be  a  failure,  and  resolved  to  do  my  best, 
to  make  it  yet  a  success.  But  something 
stronger  than  my  will  fought  against  me 
that  night;  and  so  my  poor  party  was 
doomed. 

We  had  asked  every  one  we  knew,  so 
the  consequence  was  that  all  sorts  of 
wrong  people  jostled  each  other.  People 
who  had  publicly  insulted  others  met,  hot 
and  flurried,  at  the  doorway  ;  people  who 
had  cut  others  stood  face  to  face,  not 
a  couple  of  inches  apart ;  people  with  a 
life-feud  between  them  stretched  out  their 
hands  at  the  .same  moment  to  the  same 
mutual  friend  ;  one  lady,  whom  I  wished 
to  conciliate  most  of  all  who  came,  was 
•“talked  at”  by  a  gentleman  in  a  loud 
voice — loud  enough  for  all  the  room  to 
bear;  another  was  ridiculed  to  her  face, 
poor  I  thing ! — (well !  her  bead-dress  w’as 
very  odd,  certainly — a  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  kind  of  thing,  with  a  tower  of 
pearls  and  horsehair  Ixbind)-— a  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  I  was  under  life-long  ob¬ 
ligations — one  of  my  dearest  friends,  in¬ 
deed — stood  at  my  back  for  five  minutes, 
•while  il  waa  using  my  best  enci^ies  to 


fascinate  a  man  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  by  wbose  intrigues  and  unaccountable 
enmity  my  friend  had  been  turned  out  of 
a  lucrative  post  somewhere ;  and  I,  who 
did  not  know  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
secret  histories  enacting  before  me,  made 
matters  ten  times  worse  by  the  way  in 
which  I  blundered  into  all  manner  of 
difficulties,  and  brought  in  contact  all 
sorts  of  explosive  materials ;  so  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  evening,  there 
were  discord  and  disunion.  And  how 
could  one  silly  little  woman  set  all  these 
grave  disasters  straight?  Then  there 
were  the  quiet  and  untalkative  people  who 
would  not  “  circulate,”  but  who  sat  in  cor¬ 
ners,  and  on  the  benches  by  the  doors, 
expecting  others  to  find  them  out,  and 
who  were  particularly  ill-used  when  they 
were  left  alone  for  five  minutes,  looking 
reproachfully  at  me.  As  if  I  was  to  blame 
for  all  the  stupid  isolation  they  gave 
themselves !  And  there  were  the  people 
of  forw.ard  manners  and  very  rusty  “  small 
change,”  who  talked  to  every  one,  and 
said  nothing  w’orth  hearing,  thrusting 
themselves  into  every  animated  group, 
and  dividing  couples  less  animated,  but 
perhaps  more  interested — interfering  with¬ 
out  adding,  and  only  irritating,  not  amus¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  were  the  deaf  people,  who 
had  to  be  screamed  at ;  and  the  low-voiced 
people,  who  could  scarcely  speak  above  a 
whisper — and  these  two  always  came  to¬ 
gether  :  so  that  what  with  mental  unfit¬ 
ness  and  personal  disharmony  I  had  a 
troublesome  time  of  it  to  put  things  into 
even  the  semblance  of  working  order. 

Jonathan  was  worse  than  unhelpful  in 
these  straits.  He  had  attended  to  noth¬ 
ing  all  throughout,  having,  as  I  have 
said,  lost  his  temper  from  the  beginning, 
only  finding  the  most  fault  where  I  had 
taken  extra  pains  to  put  things  nice ;  but 
now  he  made  every  thing  worse  by  his 
strange  conduct.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
committed  the  blunder  of  asking  incon¬ 
gruities  together,  w’e  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  not  show  that  we  knew  or  sus¬ 
pected  any  thing,  and  certainly  not  take 
sides.  The  merest  good  breeding  and 
sacredness  of  hospitality  demanded  that. 
But  my  husband  did  not  think  so,  and 
from  the  first  ranged  himself  as  a  partisan, 
paying  all  manner  of  attention  to  some 
people  while  entirely  neglecting  the  rest. 
Consequently  I  had  the  sole  care  of  the 
obnoxious  ones,  which  forced  me  to  .as¬ 
sume  the  attitude  of  a  partisan.  This  I 
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told  him  when  they  had  all  gone  ;  but  he  ' 
only  aaid  I  talked  nonsense,  and  used  too 
fine  phrases.  He.is  so  rude  when  he  is  in 
a  bad  humor ! 

But  nothing  of  this  was  eternal ;  and 
there  would  soon  be  the  supper  to  cheer 
us  all  up,  and  rearrange  the  spirits  of  the 
company.  Our  rooms  were  lar  too  small 
to  enable  us  to  do  any  thing  all  this  time : 
we  had  a  little  music,  certainly,  but  only 
one  or  two  waltzes  and  polkas  by  young 
ladies,  dreadfully  shy,  so  that  this  part  of 
the  programme  counted  for  nothing.  It 
was  getting  near  to  supper-time  now — 
eleven  o’clock — so  I  thought  I  would  just 
quietly  vanish  down  stairs,  and  see  how 
my  greengrocer’s  sister  was  progressing. 

I  had  seen  enough  to  be  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  was  not  quite  right  with  that  indi¬ 
vidual  before  tea-time  even,  but  I  was  far 
from  suspecting  the  truth.  I  went  down, 
then,  expecting  to  find  all  done,  save,  per¬ 
haps,  the  last  little  ornaments,  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  mistress ;  but  this  is  what  I 
found  instead ;  and  when  you  have  read 
it  picture  my  feelings  as  the  comment¬ 
ary.  The  exhibition  vase  of  flowers, 
which  I  had  taken  a  world  of  p-ains  with, 
wreathing  the  long  slender  stem  with 
maiden  hair,  just  like  those  on  the  stand 
in  the  International,  was  smashed  to 
pieces ;  and  such  of  the  flowers  as  were 
saved  thrust  pell-mell  into  a  celery-glass 
which  Jonathan  had  in  his  bachelor  days. 
And  we  all  know  that  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  is  every  thing,  making  them  either 
raceful  adornments  or  vulgar  encum- 
rances.  Then  there  was  the  trifle-bowl, 
hired  for  the  occasion — cost  price  two 
poubd  sixteen — broken  right  across,  and 
tied  with  string,  but  the  wine  oozing 
steadily  through  the  crack,  and  dripping 
in  he.avy  drops  on  the  cloth  below  ;  jellies 
were  shaking  themselves  to  pieces  on  the 
table — some,  indeed,  wandering  over  the 
sides  of  the  dishes,  and  quivering,  like 
transparent  dice,  on  the  cloth ;  a  few — 
very  few — shapes  of  cream  and  blanc¬ 
mange,  flattened  and  broken,  were  re¬ 
turning  to  their  original  liquidity — not 
one  of  them  retaining  any  completeness 
or  beauty;  just  one  plateful  of  sandwiches 
cut,  with  all  the  potted  meat  and  ham 
left  out;  the  lobster-salad  mixed  and 
messed  as  if  it  had  been  already  rifled  and 
the  best  parts  picked  out;  no  forks, 
spoons,  glasses,  or  plates  at  hand — a  tray¬ 
ful  had  just  been  let  fall,  and  I  picked  up 
the  fragments  of  no  fewer  than  three 
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plates — hired — on  the  dining-room  floor ; 
the  lemonade,  which  was  to  have  been 
superb  and  iced,  according  to  a  new  re¬ 
cipe,  sour,  full  of  pips,  and  as  warm  as 
boiling  water  could  make  it ;  the  charet- 
cup — my  great  point  of  pride — ruined  in 
the  preparation,  and  the  borage  stuck  in 
with  its  heels  in  the  air  ;  the  lamp  smok¬ 
ing — it  was  a  camphene  lamp,  so  I  need 
say  no  more ;  while  Betsey  was  standing, 
limp  and  helpless,  by  the  door  in  tears, 
the  greengrocer  speaking  very  thick,  and 
the  greengrocer’s  sister  lying  incapable 
across  the  kitchen  dresser,  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  my  ruined  supper  about  her. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  now  :  the  thing 
was  a  failure — a  confessed,  irrevocable, 
unconcealed  failure  I 
I  went  up  stairs  in  undisguised  tears, 
and  whispered  the  news  to  a  few  intimate 
friends,  who  made  the  best  of  it,  good-nar 
turedly  enough,'  but  who  could  not  give 
me  back  my  supper,  nor  prevent  those 
who  were  not  my  friends  from  laughing 
at  me,  nor  make  less  than  a  quarter  of 
what  would  have  been  a  well-conditioned 
table  do  for  a  party  of  one  hundred  and 
ten,  nor  yet  pay  the  terrible  bills  which 
poured  in  on  us  the  next  week.  Bills — 
oh,  such  bills  !— bills  for  cream  and  eggs 
and  butter  enough  to  have  fed  a  garrison 
all  swamped  into  a  few  liquefying  creams 
and  a  battered  old  blancmange ! — bills  for 
broken  glass  and  china  enough  to  have 
re-furnished  my  china  closet— bills  for 
flowers,  bills  for  wines,  for  lemons  and 
oranges,  and  for  lobsters  and  groceries — 
bills  for  every  conceivable  thing  and  every 
inconceivable — bills  that  straitened  us  for 
weeks  and  months  after;  and  all  for 
what  ? — a  gigantic  failure  !  But  Jonathan 
said  “  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  it  served 
me  right ;  what  business  had  I  to  attempt 
more  tlu^  I  could  do  or  had  means  for  ? 
That  the  thing  was  a  failure  was  plain  ; 
and  though  he  felt  for  me  a  little,  yet  he 
was  glaa  of  it  for  the  useful  lesson  he 
hoped  it  would  be  to  me  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  When  I  could  accept  the  fact  that 
a  poor  man’s  wife  might  still  be  a  gentle- 
wopian,  though  she  entertained  her  friends 
without  ostentation,  and  gave  a  quiet 
little  tea-drinking  instead  of  a  monstrous, 
ill-done  parade  luce  this,  I  should  be  a  bet- 
'ter  and  a  happier  woman ;  but  while  I  was 
vulgar  enoi^n  to  attempt  things  beyond 
my  means  1  should  never  succeed  as  a 
hostess,  and  would  always  expose  myself 
to  mortification  and  defeat.” 
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I  wonder  if  Jonathan  is  right?  Per¬ 
haps  he  is,  after  all !  Perhaps  simplicity 
and  true  hospitality  are  the  best  tests  of 
refinement,  and  these  grand  attempts  with 
hungry  purses  in  the  background,  are  fol¬ 
lies  and  vulgarities  too ;  and  inevitable 
failures  with  all  who  make  them.  I  think 
I  shall  kiss  Jonathan  when  he  comes  home 


to-night,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  been  a 
sad  little  goose,  and  that  I  am  very  sorry 
I  did  not  take  his  advice  from  the  first. 
Poor  Jonathan!  he  is  very  good  on  the 
whole ;  and,  who  knows  ?  he  may  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  judge  than  I  about  some  things  in  life ! 
But  what  would  dear  mamma  say  if  she 
heard  me  ? 


from  Froier’i  Uogoilno. 
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On  this  writing-table,  here  in  a  great  I 
city,  there  lie  two  large  pruning-knives, 
unused  for  five  years.  They  lo<«  incon¬ 
sistent  enough  w'ith  the  usual  belongings  ] 
of  the  w’ork-room  of  the  incumbent  of  a 
town  parish,  who  on  week-days  w’alks 
about  chiefly  upon  paving-stones,  and  on 
Sundays  preaches  to  city  folk.  But  Brit¬ 
ons  know  that  there  are  institutions  which 
the  wise  man  would  preserve,  though 
their  day  and  their  use  have  passed'-away. 
So  is  it  with  these  knives :  buck-horn  as 
to  their  handles,  and  black  with  rust  as 
to  their  blades.  The  writer  will  never  | 
cast  them  away :  will  never  lock  them  up 
in  a  draw’er  rarely  visited,  degrading  them 
from  the  prominent  and  easily-reached 
spot  where  they  lay  in  years  that  are  gone.  | 
Never  again,  in  all  likelihood,  will  those 
knives  b«  used  by  the  hand  that  was  wont 
to  use  them ;  yet  they  serve  their  owner 
well  when  they  bring  back  the  pleasant 
picture  of  days  when  he  was  a  country 
parson  and  pruned  many  shrubs  and  trees, 
walking  about  leisurely  in  the  enjoyment 
of  snipping  oflf,  as  a  schoolmaster  of  my 
youth  was  accustomed  to  walk  down  the 
rows  of  boys  busy  in  writing,  here  and 
there  coming  dow'n  with  a  heavy  lash  on 
some  unlucky  back,  merely  for  his  own 
recreation  and  with  no  moral  aim.  Yes, 
there  is  a  tranquil  delight  in  pruning ;  to 
a  simple  and  unfevered  mind  it  is  a  very 
fascinating  pursuit.  And  it  is  a  good  sign 
of  a  man  if  he  finds  pleasure  in  it.  Alas, 
we  outgrow  the  days  in  which  it  makes 
us  happy  to  prune  trees ! 

The  reader  who  is  given  to  pruning, 
knows  how  very  much  some  trees  need  it. 
You  know  how  horribly  awkward  and 


ugly  an  old  bay  becomes,  after  it  has  been 
untended  for  years.  It  has  great  branches, 
which  stick  out  most  ungracefully.  And 
it  is  likely  enough  th.at  the  w’hole  tree  is 
so  inextricably  grow’n  into  that  ungainly 
form,  that  it  is  best  to  saw  it  off*  about 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to 
let  it  begin  to  grow  anew.  Thus  starting 
afresh,  you  may  be  .able  to  make  it  a  pret¬ 
ty  and  graceful  object,  though  of  much 
diminished  size.  There  are  trees  whose 
nature  is  such,  that  they  can  do  with  little 
or  no  pruning.  They  don’t  need  to  be 
watched :  they  cost  no  trouble.  Such  is 
a  Portugal  laurel ;  such  is  a  weeping  birch ; 
such  is  a  beech  ;  such  is  an  oak.  But  not 
such  is  an  Irish  yew ;  not  such  is  an  apple- 
tree,  nor  any  kind  of  fruit-tree.  And  in 
the  days  when  you  were  the  possessor  of 
trees,  and  were  sometimes  a  good  deal 
worried  by  the  charge  of  them,  I  know 
you  often  thought  what  a  blessing  it  is 
that  there  are  some  that  need  no  pruning — 
some  that  once  put  in  their  place,  you  may 
let  alone.  For  there  were  some  that  need¬ 
ed  ceaseless  tending :  they  grew  horrible 
unless  you  w’ere  always  watching  them, 
and  cutting  ofif  this  and  that  little  shoot 
that  was  growing  in  a  wTong  direction. 
It  was  an  awful  thing,  standing  beside 
some  tree  that  had  given  you  a  great 
amount  of  trouble,  to  think  what  it  would 
come  to  if  it  were  just  left  to  itself. 

Most  human  beings  are  very  like  the 
latter  order  of  trees :  they  need  a  great 
deal  of  pruning.  Little  odd  habits,  the 
rudiments  of  worse  habits,  need  every 
now  and  then  to  be  cut  oflF  and  corrected. 
We  should  all  grow  very  singular,  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  unamiable  creatures,  but  for  the 
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pruning  we  have  got  from  hands  kind 
and  unkind,  from  our  earliest  days — but 
for  the  pruning  we  are  getting  from  such 
hands  vet.  Perhaps  you  have  known  a 
man  who  had  lived  for  forty  years  alone. 
And  you  know  what  odd  shoots  he  had 
sent  out ;  what  strange  traits  and  habits 
he  had  acquired ;  what  singular  little  ways 
he  had  got  into.  There  had  been  no  one 
at  home  to  prune  him ;  and  the  little 
shoots  of  eccentricity,  of  vanity,  of  vain 
self-estimation,  that  might  have  easily 
been  cut  off  when  they  were  green  and 
soft,  have  now  grown  into  rigidity;  woody 
fiber  has  been  developed ;  and  if  you  were 
to  try  to  cut  off  the  oddity  now,  it  would 
be  like  trying  to  lop  off  a  tough  oak 
branch  a  foot  thick  with  a  penknife.  You 
can  not  do  it ;  if  you  w’ere  to  succeed  in 
doing  it,  you  would  thereby  change  the 
whole  man.  Equally  grown  into  rigid 
awkwardness  with  the  man  who  has  lived 
a  very  solitary  life,  the  man  is  likely  to 
be  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  pope 
of  a  little  circle  of  admiring  disciples,  no 
one  of  w’hom  would  ever  contradict  him, 
no  one  of  whom  would  ever  venture  to 
say  he  judged  or  did  wrong.  In  such  a 
case,  not  merely  are  the  angularities,  the 
odd  ungainly  shoots,  not  cut  off :  they  are 
actually  fostered;  a  really  good  man 
grows  into  a  bundle  of  awkwardness  and 
oddities,  and  stiffens  hopelessly  into  them  ; 
and  they  greatly  lessen  his  influence  and 
usefulness  with  people  who  do  not  know 
his  real  excellences.  You  can  not  read  the 
life  of  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  without 
lamenting  that  there  was  not  some  kind 
yet  firm  hand  always  near  him,  to  prune 
off  the  wretched  little  shoots  of  self-con¬ 
ceit  and  silliness  which  obscured  in  great 
measure  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man. 
You  may  remember  reading  how  on  an 
occasion  on  which  some  good  ladies  had 
collected  pieces  of  needle-work  to  be  sold 
for  a  missionary  purjiose,  he  came  to  be¬ 
hold  them.  He  skipped  into  the  room, 
held  up  his  hands  in  a  theatrical  ecst.asy 
of  admiration,  and  went  through  various 
ungainly  gambols  and  utter^  various 
wretched  jokes,  by  way  of  compliment  to 
the  good  ladies.  I  don’t  tell  you  the  story 
at  length:  it  is  too  humiliating.  Now  do 
you  think  the  good  man  would  ever  have 
done  this,  had  he  lived  among  people  who 
durst  question  his  infallibility  and  impec¬ 
cability  ?  What  a  blessing  it  would  have 
been  for  him  had  there  been  some  one  on 
such  terms  with  him  that  he  could  say. 


“  Now,  Simeon,  dear  fellow,  don’t  make 
a  fool  of  yourself!  ”  ’ 

It  is  at  once  apparent,  that  when  some 
really  kind  and  judicious  friend,  or  even 
some  judicious  person  who  is  not  a  kind 
friend,  says  to  you  as  j’ou  are  saying  some¬ 
thing,  “Smith,  you’re  talking  nonsense: 
shut  up,  and  don’t  make  a  fool  of  your¬ 
self;”  this  fact  is  highly  analogous  to  the 
fact  of  a  keen  pruning-knife  snipping  off  a 
shoot  that  is  growing  in  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  And  you  may  have  seen  a  good 
man,  accustomed  to  dwell  among  tho''e 
who  never  dared  to  differ  from  him,  look 
as  if  the  world  were  suddenly  coming  to 
an  end,  when  some  courageous  person  said 
to  his  face  what  many  persons  had  fre¬ 
quently  said  behind  his  back  :  to  wit,  that 
he  was  talking  nonsense.  You  may  find 
a  house  here  and  there,  in  which  the  gray 
mare  is  the  more  energetic  if  not  the  better 
horse ;  where  the  husband  has  been  con¬ 
strained  by  years  of  outrageous  ill-temper 
to  give  the  wife  her  own  way;  and  where, 
accordingly,  the  mistress  of  the  house  has 
lived  for  thirty  years  without  once  being 
told  she  did  wrong.  The  tree,  that  is, 
had  never  been  pruned  in  all  that  time  ; 
and  you  may  imagine  what  an  ugly  and 
disagreeable  tree  it  had  grown.  For  peo¬ 
ple  who  get  their  own  way  have  nothing 
to  repress  their  evil  and  ridiculous  tend¬ 
encies  except  their  own  sense  of  propri¬ 
ety  ;  and  I  have  little  faith  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  guidance  of  that  sense,  unless  it  be 
reenforced  and  directed  by,  the  moral  and 
esthetic  sense  of  other  people.  A  tree, 
when  pruned,  suffers  in  silence  ;  no  doubt, 
it  can  not  like  being  pruned :  it  would 
like  to  have  its  own  way.  But  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  a  human  being,  accustomed  to  his 
or  her  OM'n  way,  is  often  accompanied  by 
much  moral  kicking  and  howling.  Such 
a  person,  in  those  years  without  pruning, 
has  very  likely  got  confirmed  in  many 
ridiculous  and  disagreeable  habits ;  has 
learned  to  sit  with  his  feet  upon  the  man¬ 
tel-piece  ;  has  come  to  use  ungrammatical 
and  ugly  forms  of  speech  ;  has  grown  into 
rubbing  his  nose,  or  twirling  his  thumbs, 
or  making  pills  of  paper  while  conversing 
with  others:  indeed  there  is  no  reckoning 
the  ugly  growths  into  which  unpruned 
human  nature  will  develop  itself;  and 
self-conceited  and  haughty  and  petted 
folk  deliberately  deprive  themselves  of 
that  salutary  tending  and  pruning  which 
is  needful  to  keep  them  in  decent  shape. 
There  was  once  a  man,  who  was  much 
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given  to  advocating  the  admi88ion  of  fre.sh 
air — an  excellent  end.  But  of  course  in 
advocating  it,  the  word  Ventilatioti  had 
frequently  to  be  used  ;  and  that  man  made 
himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  edu¬ 
cated  people  by  invariably  pronouncing 
the  word  as  Ventulation.  For  a  long  I 
time,  a  youthful  relative  of  that  man  suf- ! 
fered  in  silence  the  terrible  annoyance  of' 
listening  to  the  word,  thus  rendered ;  and 
there  are  few  more  irritating  things  among 
the  minor  vexations  of  life,  than  to  be 
compelled  habitually  to  listen  to  some 
vulgar  and  illiterate  error  in  speech.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  felt  a  burning  desire  to 
prune  a  person,  who  talked  of  some 
trouble  being  tremenduoiia  :  or  who  said 
he  would  rather  go  to  Jericho  as  hear  Dr. 
Log  preach  ;  or  who  declared  the  day  to 
be  that  hot  that  he  was  nearly  killed.  Oh, 
the  thought  of  such  expressions  makes 
one’s  nerves  tingle,  and  one’s  hand  steal 
toward  the  pruning-knife.  But  after  long 
endurance,  the  youthful  relative  of  the 
man  who  talked  about  VerUulation^  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  ventured  humbly 
to  suggest  that  Ventilation  was  the  pref¬ 
erable  way  of  setting  forth  the  word. 
Ah,  the  tree  did  not  take  pruning  peacea¬ 
bly  !  Wasn’t  there  an  explosion  of  vanity 
and  spite  and  stupidity!  Was  not  the 
youthful  individual  scorched  with  furious 
sarcasm,  for  pretending  to  know  better 
than  his  seniors,  and  for  venturing  to 
think  that  his  betters  could  go  wrong ! 
From  that  day  forward,  he  resolved  that, 
however  hideous  the  shoots  of  ignorance 
and  conceit  his  seniors  put  forth,  Ae  would 
not  venture  to  correct  them.  For  there 
is  nothing  that  so  infuriates  an  uneducated 
and  self  sufficient  man  of  more  than  mid-  j 
die  age,  as  the  faintest  and  best-disguised 
attempt  to  prune  him.  “  Are  you  sure 
that  your  data  is  correct  ?”  said  a  vulgar 
rich  man  to  an  educated  poor  man.  “  Data 
ABE  correct,  I  think  you  mean,”  said  the 
poor  man  (rather  hastily),  before  going 
on  to  answer  the  question.  The  rich  man’s 
face  reddened  like  an  infuriated  turkey- 
cock  ;  and  had  there  been  a  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  he  would  have  beaten  the  pruner 
upon  the  head.  Yes — it  is  thankless  work 
to  wield  the  moral  pruning-knife. 

Probably  among  the  class  of  old  bach¬ 
elors  you  may  find  the  most  signal  in¬ 
stances  of  the  evil  consequence  of  going 
through  life  with  nobody  to  prune  one.  I 
could  easily  record  such  manifestations  of 
silliness  and  absurdity  in  the  case  of  such 


men  as  would  be  incredible.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  going  to  do  so.  An  old  bachelor 
of  some  standing,  living  in  a  solitary 
'  house,  with  servants  who  dare  not  prune 
him,  and  with  acquaintances  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  prune  him,  must 
necessarily,  unless  he  be  a  very  wise  and 
good  man,  grow  into  a  most  amorphous 
shape.  I  beg  the  reader  to  marie  the 
exception  I  make ;  for  I  presume  he  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say,  that  in  the 
cl^s  of  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  may 
be  found  some  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  the  human  race.  A  judicious  wife 
is  always  snipping  ofi*  from  her  husband’s 
moral  nature,  little  twigs  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  wrong  directions.  She  keeps  him 
in  shape,  by  continual  pruning.  If  you 
say  any  thing  silly,  she  will  affectionately 
tell  you  so.  If  you  declare  that  you  will 
do  some  absurd  thing,  she  will  find  means 
of  preventing  your  doing  it.  And  by  far 
the  chief  part  of  all  the  common  sense 
there  is  in  this  world,  belongs  unquestion¬ 
ably  to  women.  The  wisest  things  a  man 
commonly  does,  are  those  which  his  wife 
counsels  him  to  do.  It  is  not  always  so. 
You  may  have  known  a  man  do,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wife,  things  so  malicious, 
petty,  and  stupid,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
any  man  should  ever  do  them  at  all.  But 
such  cases  are  exceptional. 

My  friend  Jones,  when  a  boy  of  four¬ 
teen,  went  to  visit  a  relative,  a  rich  old 
bachelor.  That  relative  was  substantially 
a  very  kind  person — that  is,  he  gave  Jones 
lots  of  money,  and  the  like.  But  Jones, 
an  observant  lad,  speedily  took  his  rela¬ 
tive’s  measure.  The  first  evening  Jones 
was  with  him,  the  old  bachelor  said,  in  a 
very  cordial  way,  “  Now,  Tom,  ray  boy, 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  something.  You 
have  been  trained  up  to  believe  that  your 
fether”  (a  clergyman)  “is  an  able  and 
dignified  person.  It  is  right  that  you 
should  know  that  he  is  a  very  poor  stick.” 

Jones  listened,  without  remark,  but 
with  rather  a  scared  face.  It  was  a  trial 
to  the  young  fellow.  It  was  a  shock  to 
his  belief  in  things  in  general,  to  hear  his 
father  thus  spoken  of.  And  Jones,  who  is 
now  a  man,  tells  me  that  though  he  said 
nothing,  he  inwardly  groaned,  looking  at 
his  wealthy  relative,  “  You’re  a  horrid  old 
fool.”  And  in  all  the  years  that  have 
assed  since  then,  Jones  assures  me  he 
as  not  in  the  least  modified  that  early 
opinion. 

Now,  don’t  you  feel  that  no  married 
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man  would  have  so  behaved  ?  Even  if ' 
he  were  such  an  ass  as  to  begin  to  say  ! 
such  a  thing  to  a  little  boy,  don’t  yon  feel 
his  wife  (if  present)  would  have  taken  care 
that  the  sentence  was  never  finished  ? 

The  same  person  began  to  tell  Jones  ■ 
about  the  opera.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  to 
the  lad’s  consternation,  he  burst  out  into 
some  awful  roars.  Jones  was  terrified.  ' 
lie  thought  his  relative  h.ad  gone  mad,  or 
was  suddenly  seized  by  some  unusual  and  , 
terrible  disease.  But  the  old  gentleman 
s.aid,  with  great  self-complacency,  “That’s 
just  to  give  you  some  idea  what  the  hu-  i 
man  voice  is  capable  of!”  Jones  secretly 
thought  that  it  gave  him  some  idea  what  a  * 
fool  an  old  gentleman  might  make  of  him¬ 
self. 

I  have  heard  of  an  extremely  common- 

filace  man  who  lived  an  utterly  solitary  ; 
ife  in  London.  He  had  gained  consider-  } 
.able  wealth ;  but  he  had  nothing  else  to  ; 
stand  on  ;  and  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  I 
stand  on  that  alone.  The  worthy  man  | 
has  been  in  his  grave  for  many  years,  j 
Having  heard  that  Mr.  Brown  had  stated  i 
that  he  did  not  know  him,  he  exclaimed  :  i 
“  He  does  not  know  me!  Well,  there  is 
no  act  of  parliament  to  m.ake  people 
know  about  me.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if 
he  does  not  know  about  me,  he  is  an  ill-in- ! 
formed  man !”  This  was  not  a  joke.  It  I 
was  said  in  bitter  earnest.  For  when  a 
young  fellow  who  w’as  present  showed  a 
tendency  to  smile  at  this  outburst  of  self- , 
conceit  nursed  in  solitude,  the  young  fel¬ 
low  was  furiously  ordered  out  of  the  room.  ■ 
Doubtless  you  have  remarked,  with  sat¬ 
isfaction,  how  the  little  oddities  of  men 
who  marry  rather  late  in  life,  are  pruned 
away  speedily  after  their  marriage.  You 
have  found  a  man  who  used  to  be  8h.abbily 
and  carele8.sly  dressed,  with  a  huge  shirt- 
collar  frayed  at  the  edges,  and  a  glaring 
yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  broken  of 
tliese  things,  and  become  a  pattern  of  neat- 1 
ness.  You  have  seen  a  man  whose  hair  ! 
and  whiskers  w'ere  ridiculously  cut,  speed- ' 
ily  become  like  other  human  beings.  You  | 
have  seen  a  clergyman  who  wore  a  long  i 
beard,  in  a  little  while  appear  without  one. 
You  have  seen  a  man  who  used  to  sing  ' 
ridiculous  sentimental  songs,  leave  them  ' 
off.  You  have  seen  a  man  who  took  sniifiT 
copiously,  and  who  generally  had  his 
breast  covered  with  snuflF,  abandon  the 
vile  habit.  A  wife  is  the  grand  wielder 
of  the  moral  pruning-knife.  If  Johnson’s 
wife  had  lived,  there  would  have  been  no 


hoarding  up  of  bits  of  orange  peel;  no 
touching  all  the  posts  in  walking  along  the 
street  ;  no  eating  and  drinking  with  a  dis 
gusting  voracity.  If  Oliver  Goldsmith 
had  been  married,  he  would  never  have 
worn  that  memorable  and  ridiculous  coat. 
Whenever  you  find  a  man  whom  you  know 
little  about,  oddly  dressed,  or  talking  ridic¬ 
ulously,  or  exhibiting  any  eccentricity  of 
manner,  you  may  be  tolerably  sure  that 
he  is  not  a  married  man.  For  the  little 
corners  are  rounded  off,  the  little  shoots 
are  pruned  away,  in  married  men.  Wives 
generally  have  much  more  sense  than  their 
iiusbands,  especially  when  the  husbands 
are  clever  men.  The  wife’s  advices  are 
like  the  ballast,  that  keeps  the  ship  steady. 
They  are  like  the  wholesome  though  pain¬ 
ful  shears,  snipping  off  little  growths  of 
self-conceit  and  folly. 

So  you  may  see,  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.  For  he  will  put  out 
various  shoots  at  his  own  sour  will,  which 
will  grow  into  monstrously  ugly  and  ab¬ 
surd  branches  unless  they  are  pruned  away 
while  they  are  young.  But  it  is  quite  as 
bad,  perhaps  it  is  worse,  to  live  among 
people  with  whom  you  are  an  oracle. 
There  are  many  good  Protestants  who, 
by  a  long  continuance  of  such  a  life,  have 
come  to  believe  their  own  infallibility 
much  more  strongly  than  the  pope  b^ 
lieves  his.  An  only  brother  amid  a  large 
family  of  sisters  is  in  a  perilous  position. 
There  is  a  risk  of  his  coming  to  think 
himself  the  greatest,  M’isest,  and  best  of 
men  ;  the  most  graceful  dancer,  the  most 
melodious  singer,  the  sweetest  poet,  the 
most  unerring  shot;  also  the  best-dressed 
man,  and  the  possessor  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  whiskers.  And 
as  the  outer  world  is  sure  not  to  accept 
this  estimate,  the  only  brother  is  apt  to  be 
soured  by  the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
adulation  at  home  and  the  snubbing  abroad. 
A  popular  clergyman,  with  a  congregation 
somewhat  lacking  in  intelligence,  is  ex- 

f  osed  to  a  prejudicial  moral  atmosphere, 
t  is  a  dreadful  sight,  to  see  some  cUrgy- 
men  surrounded  hy  the  members  of  their 
flock.  You  see  them  with  dilated  nostrils, 
inhaling  the  incense,  directly  and  indirect¬ 
ly  offered.  It  irritates  one  to  hear  such  a 
person  spoken  of  (as  I  have  heard  in  my 
youth)  as  “  the  dear  man,”  “  the  precious 
man,”  or  even,  in  some  cases,  “  the  sweet 
man.”  It  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for 
average  human  nature  to  live  among  peo¬ 
ple  who  agree  with  all  one  says,  and 
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think  it  very  fine.  We  all  need  “  the  ani¬ 
mated  No  a  forest  tree  will  not  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong  unless  you  let  the 
rude  blasts  wrestle  with  it  and  root  it 
firmer.  It  is  insufferable,  when  any  mor¬ 
tal  lives  in  a  moral  hot-house.  And  if 
there  be  any  thing  for  which  a  clergyman 
ought  to  be  thankful,  it  is  if  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  though  duly  esteeming  him  for  his 
office  and  for  his  work,  have  so  much  good 
sense  as  to  refrain  from  spoiling  him  by  de¬ 
ferring  unduly  to  all  his  crotchets.  Let 
there  be  as  few  worsted  slippers  as  possible 
sent  him ;  no  bouquets  laid  on  his  study 
table  by  youthful  hands  before  he  comes 
down  stairs  in  the  morning ;  no  young 
women  preserving  under  a  ^ass  shade  the 
glove  they  wore  in  shaking  hands  with 
him,  that  it  may  be  profaned  by  no  infe¬ 
rior  touch.  Let  the  phrase  dtar  man  be 
utterly  excluded.  A  manly  person  does 
not  want  to  be  made  a  pet  of.  And  if 
there  be  any  occasion  on  which  a  man  of 
sense,  bishop  or  not,  ought  to  be  filled 
with  shame  ano  confusion,  it  is  when  man 
or  woman  kneels  down  and  ask.s  his  bless¬ 
ing.  Pray,  how  much  is  the  blessing 
worth  ?  What  good  will  it  do  anybody  ? 
Most  educated  men  have  a  very  decided 
estimate  of  its  value,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  figures  by  a  round  0. 

One  great  good  of  a  great  public  school, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  moral  pruning- 
knife  is  wielded  there.  I  do  not  mean  by 
the  masters,  but  by  the  republic  of  boys. 
Many  a  lad  of  rank  and  fortune  in  whom 
the  evil  shoots  of  arrogance,  self-conceit, 
contempt  for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a 
notion  that  he  himself  is  the  mightiest  of 
mortals,  has  been  fostered  at  home  by  the 
adulation  of  servants  and  cottagers  and 
tenantry,  has  these  evil  shoots  effectually 
shred  away.  You  have  heard,  of  course, 
how  the  Duke  of  Middlesex  and  South¬ 
wark  came  to  his  title  as  a  baby ;  and 
grew  up  under  the  care  of  obsequious  tu¬ 
tors  and  governors  till  be  had  attained  the 
age  to  go  to  school.  The  first  evening  he 
was  there  he  was  standing  at  a  corner  of 
the  playground  with  a  supercilious  air,  sur¬ 
veying  the  sports  that  were  proceeding. 
A  boy  about  his  own  size  perceived  him, 
and  running  up,  said,  with  some  curiosity, 
“Who  are  you?”  “The  Duke  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  ^uthwark,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Oh,”  said  the  other  boy,  with  awakened 
interest,  “  there’s  one  kick  for  tlie  Duke 
of  Middlesex  and  another  for  the  Duke 
of  Southwark and  having  thus  deliver¬ 


ed  himself,  he  ran  away.  Oh,  what  a  sharp 
pair  of  shears  in  that  moment  pruned  off 
certain  shoots  which  had  been  growing  in 
that  little  peer’s  nature  ever  since  the 
dawn  of  intelligence !  The  awful  yet  sal¬ 
utary  truth  was  impressed,  by  a  single  les¬ 
son,  that  there  were  places  in  this  world 
where  nobody  cared  for  the  Duke  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  Southwark.  And  perhaps  that 
painful  pruning  was  the  beginning  of  the 
discipline  which  made  that  duke,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  the  most  unpretending,  admir¬ 
able,  and  truly  noble  of  men. 

There  are  few  people  in' public  life  who 
in  this  age  are  not  promptly  pruned, 
where  needful,  by  ever-ready  shears.  If 
the  shoots  of  bumptiousness  appear  in  a 
chief  justice,  they  are  instantly  cut  short 
by  the  tongue  of  some  resolute  barrister. 
If  a  prime  minister,  or  even  a  loftier  per¬ 
sonage,  evinces  a  disposition  to  neglect 
his  or  her  duty,  that  disposition  is  speed¬ 
ily  pruned  by  the  THmes,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  general  sense  of  what  is  fit. 
And  indeed  the  newspapers  and  reviews 
are  the  universal  shears.  If  any  outgrowth 
of  folly,  error,  or  conceit,  appear  in  a  po¬ 
litical  man,  or  in  a  writer  of  even  mode¬ 
rate  standing,  some  clever  article  comes 
down  upon  it,  and  shows  it  up  if  it  can 
not  snip  it  off.  And  if  a  wise  man  desires 
that  he  may  keep,  intellectually  and  es- 
thetically,  in  becoming  shape,  he  will 
attentively  consider  whatever  may  be  said 
or  written  about  him  by  people  M  ho  dis¬ 
like  him.  For,  as  a  general  rule,  people 
M’ho  don’t  like  you  come  down  sharply 
upon  your  real  faults  ;  they  tell  you  things 
M’hich  it  is  very  fit  that  you  should  knoM', 
and  M’hich  nobody  is  likely  to  tell  you  but 
them.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  tM’o  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors  M’ho  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  read  any  thing  that  was  written 
about  themselves.  Probably  they  erred 
in  this.  They  missed  many  hints  for 
which  they  might  have  been  thq  better ; 
and  mannerisms  and  eccentricities  devel¬ 
oped  into  rigid  boughs,  M’hich  might  have 
been  readily  removed  as  growing  tM’igs. 

A  vain  self-confidence  is  very  likely  to 
grow  up  in  a  man  who  is  never  subjected 
to  the  moral  prnning-knife.  The  greatest 
men  (in  their  own  judgment)  that  you 
have  ever  known,  have  probably  been  the 
magnates  of  some  little  village,  far  from 
neighbors,  Prob.ably  the  bully  is  never 
developed  more  offensively  than  in  some 
village  dealer,  who  has  accumulated  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  who  has  got  a 
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number  of  the  surrounding  cottages  mort- 1 
gaged  to  him.  Such  is  the  man  who  is  j 
likely  to  insult  the  conservative  candidate,  j 
when  he  comes  to  make  a  speech  before  j 
an  election.  Such  is  the  man  to  lead  the  j 
opposition  to  any  good  work  proposed  by  j 
the  parish  clergyman.  Such  is  the  man  to  j 
become  a  church-rate  martyr,  or  an  espe- 1 
cially  offensive  manager  of  Salem  Chapel. 
Such  is  the  kind  of  man  who,  if  he  has 
children  growing  up,  will  reftise  to  let  I 
them  express  their  opinion  on  any  subject,  j 
A  parent  can  fall  into  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  take  the  ground  that  he  will  never  . 
argue  with  his  children,  nor  hear  what 
they  may  have  to  suggest  in  opposition  to  j 
any  plan  he  may  have  proposed.  For  j 
children  very  speedily  take  the  measure 
of  their  parents,  and  have  a  perfectly 
cle.ar  idea  how  far  their  ability,  judgment,  j 
and  education  justify  their  assuming  the  | 
rank  of  infallible  oracles.  And  it  is  infi-  j 
nitely  better  to  let  a  lad  of  eighteen  speak  j 
out  his  mind,  than  to  have  him  like  a  boil¬ 
er  ready  to  burst  with  repressed  views 
and  feelings,  and  with  the  bitter  sense  of 
a  petty  and  contemptible  tyranny.  Some¬ 
thing  nas  already  been  saia  of  w’omen  who 
acquire  the  chief  pow’er  in  their  own 
houses ;  whose  husbands  are  cowed  into 
ciphers ;  and  w'hose  infallibility  is  to  be 
recognized  throughout  the  establishment, 
under  pain  of  some  ferocious  explosion. 
At  last,  some  son  grows  up,  and  resists 
the  established  despotism.  Infallibility 
and  impeccability  are  conceded  no  longer. 
And  the  thick  branches,  consolidated  by 
many  years’  growth,  are  lopped  olf  jiain- 
fully,  which  should  have  gone  w'hen  they 
were  slender  shoots.  Kely  upon  it,  the 
man  or  w’oman  who  refuses  to  be  peacea¬ 
bly  and  kindly  pruned,  will  some  day  have 
to  bear  being  rudely  lopped. 

There  is  one  shoot  which  human  nature 
keeps  putting  forth  again,  however  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  pruned  away.  It  is  self-con¬ 
ceit.  That  would  grow’  into  a  terrible 
unwieldy  branch,  if  it  were  not  so  often 
shred  away  by  circumstances — that  is,  by 
(tod’s  providence.  Every  body  needs  to 
be  frequently  taken  down — w’hich  means, 
to  have  his  self-conceit  pruned  away.  And 
what  every  body  needs,  most  people  (in 
this  case)  get.  Most  people  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  taken  down. 

I  mean,  even  modest  and  sensible  peo¬ 
ple.  This  wretched  little  ahoot  keeps 
urow’ing  again,  however  hard  we  try  to 
keep  it  down.  There  is  a  tendency  in 


each  of  us  to  be  growing  up  into  a  higher 
opinion  of  ourself ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  that  higher  estimate  is  cut  down  to 
the  very  earth.  You  are  like  a  sheep  sud¬ 
denly  shorn ;  a  thick  fleece  of  self-compla¬ 
cency  had  developed  itself ;  something 
comes  and  all  at  once  shears  it  oflT,  and 
leaves  you  shivering  in  the  frosty  air. 
You  are  like  a  lawn,  where  the  grass  had 
grown  some  inches  in  length ;  till  some 
dewy  morning  it  is  mown  just  as  close  as 
may  be.  You  had  gradually  and  insensi¬ 
bly  come  to  think  rather  well  of  yourself, 
and  your  doings.  You  had  grown  to  think 
your  position  in  life  a  rather  respectable 
or  even  eminent  one ;  and  to  fancy  that 
those  around  estimated  you  rather  highly. 
But  all  of  a  sudden,  some  slight,  some 
mortiflcatipn,  some  disappointment  comes ; 
something  is  said  or  done  that  shows  you 
bow  far  you  had  been  deceiving  yourself. 
Some  considerable  place  in  your  profes¬ 
sion  becomes  vacant,  and  nobody  thinks  of 
naming  you  for  it.  You  are  in  company 
with  tw’o  or  three  men  who  think  tliem- 
selves  specially  charged  with  finding  a 
suitable  person  for  the  vacant  office ;  they 
name  a  score  of  possible  people  to  fill  it ; 
but  not  you.  They  never  have  thought 
of  you ;  or  possibly  they  refrain  from 
naming  you,  with  the  design  of  mortifying 
you.  And  so  you  are  pruned  close.  For 
the  moment,  it  is  painful.  You  are  ready 
to  sink  down,  disheartened  and  beaten. 
You  have  no  energy  to  do  any  thing.  You 
sit  down  blankly  by  the  fire,  and  acknow’l- 
edge  yourself  a  failure  in  life.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  you  are  beaten,  as  that  you 
are  set  in  a  lower  place  than  you  hojied. 
Yet  it  is  all  good  for  us,  doubtless.  Few 
men  can  say  they  are  too  humble  with  it 
all.  And,  as  even  after  all  our  mowings, 
prunings,  and  shearings,  we  are  sometimes 
so  conceited  and  self-satisfied  as  we  are, 
what  should  w’e  have  been  had  those 
things  not  befallen  us?  The  elf-locks  of 
wool  would  have  been  feet  in  length. 
The  grass  would  have  been  six  feet  high, 
like  that  of  the  prairies.  And  the  shoot 
of  vanity  would  have  grown  and  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  branch,  that  w’ould  have 
given  a  lop-sided  aspect  to  the  whole  tree. 

Happily,  there  is  no  chance  of  these 
things  occurring.  Wo  seldom  grow  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  without  being 
pruned,  mown,  and  shorn  afresh.  And 
all  this  will  continue  to  the  end.  It  is  not 
pleasant ;  but  we  need  it  all.  And  w’e  are 
all  profiting  by  it.  Possibly  no  one  will 
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read  this  page,  who  does  not  know  that  he 
thinks  more  humbly  of  himself  now,  than 
he  did  ten  years  since.  And  ten  years 
hence,  if  we  live,  we  shall  think  of  our¬ 
selves  more  humbly  still. 

Yes:  we  have  all  been  severely  pruned, 
in  many  ways.  •  Perhaps  our  sprays  and 
blossoms  have  been  shred  away  by  a  knife 
BO  unsparing,  that  we  are  cut  very  much 
into  the  form  of  a  pollarded  tree.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  been  pruned  too  much,  and 
the  spring  and  the  nonsense  taken  out  of 
us  only  too  effectually.  Certain  awkward 
knots  are  lefl  in  the  wood,  where  some 
cherished  hope  was  snipped  off  by  the  fa¬ 


tal  shears,  or  some  youthful  affection  (in 
the  t»se  of  sentimental  people)  came  to 
nothing ;  and  it  was  like  cutting  a  tree 
over,  not  far  above  the  roots,  when  a  man 
was  made  to  feel  that  his  entire  aim  in 
life  was  no  better  than  a  dismal  failure. 
But  it  was  all  for  the  be^t ;  and  defeat, 
bravely  borne,  is  the  noblest  of  victories. 
What  an  overbearing,  insolent  j>er8on 
you  would  have  been,  if  you  had  always 
got  your  own  way ;  if  your  boyish  fancies 
bad  come  true !  What  an  odd  stick  you 
would  have  become,  had  you  been  one  of 
the  Unpruned  Trees  I 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


From  Chkmbert'i  Joarnkt. 


THERMO 


An  ordinary  thermometer  consists,  as 
every  body  knows,  of  a  glass  tube  fixed 
to  a  scale.  This  tube  contiuns  a  fine  bore, 
and  has  a  bulb  blown  at  one  extremity. 
Some  liquid,  generally  mercury  or  alcohol, 
is  introduced  into  the  tube,  the  air  is 
driven  out,  and  the  tube  is  sealed.  The 
quantity  of  fluid,  say  mercury,  admitted 
into  the  tube  is  so  regulated  that  at  com¬ 
mon  temperatures  the  bulb  and  a  portion 
of  the  bore  are  filled.  The  remainder  of 
the  bore,  which  is  empty,  affords  space 
for  the  mercury  to  rise.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  renders  very  perceptible  the  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  volume  of  the  mercury  due 
to  changes  of  tempeiature,  a  very  slight 
increase  or  diminution  of  volume  causing 
the  mercury  to  rise  or  to  fall  appreciably 
in  the  fine  bore.  After  sealing,  the  scale 
has  to  be  adjusted  to  the  tube,  and  the 
instrument  is  complete. 

Thermometers  of  the  most  accurate 
make  are  called  ‘  standard  thermometers. 
In  their  manufacture,  numerous  precau¬ 
tions  are  necessary  from  the  very  outset. 
Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  choice 
of  the  tube  of  glass,  much  care  is  requisite. 
The  bore  has  to  be  tested  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  that  it  is  of  uniform  capacity  through¬ 
out.  It  is  found  that  tubes,  as  they  come 
from  the  glass-house,  contain  a  bore  wider 
at  one  extremity  than  the  other.  The 
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bore  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  a  very  elon- , 
gated  cone.  In  a  hundred-weight  of 
tubes  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  or  so  can 
be  picked  out  in  which  the  bore  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  The  bore  is  tested  in  a  very 
ingenious,  though  simple  manner.  A  bulb 
is  blown,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
(nercury  is  admitted  into  the  tube,  about 
as  much  as  will  fill  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  bore.  By  alternately  cooling  and 
heating  the  bulb,  this  delicate  thread  of 
mercury  is  driven  from  one  end  of  the 
tube  to  the  other,  and  during  this  process 
its  length  is  carefully  measured  in  all 
parts  of  the  tube.  Should  the  length  of 
the  mercury  alter  in  various  situations,  it 
is  evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  bore  is 
not  uniform  throughout,  and  the  tube 
must  be  rejected.  In  blowing  the  bulb, 
an  elastic  ball  containing  air  is  used.  The 
ordinary  method  of  blowing  glass  bulbs 
by  means  of  the  breath,  is  found  to  cause 
the  introduction  of  mOisture  into  the  tube. 

The  size  of  the  bulb  has  next  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  large  bulb  renders  the  instru¬ 
ment  slow  in  its  indications  of  change,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  has  to 
be  acted  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
bulb  is  too  small,  it  will  not  contain  suf¬ 
ficient  mercury  to  register  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  unless  the  bore  is  exceedingly  fine. 

The  shape  of  the  bulb  is  of  importance. 
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Spherical  bulbs  are  best  adapted  to  resist 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
while  cylindrical  bulbs  expose  larger  sur¬ 
faces  of  mercury,  and  are  therefore  pre¬ 
ferred  for  more  delicate  instruments.  Va¬ 
rious  plans  have  been  suggested  in  order 
to  obtain  thermometers  of  extreme  sen¬ 
sitiveness  for  delicate  experiments.  Some 
have  been  made  with  very  small  thin 
bulbs,  to  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of 
mercury  ;  but  in  these  the  indicating  col¬ 
umn  is  generally  so  6ne  that  it  can  only 
be  read  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  Tens. 
Instruments  have  been  contrived  with 
spiral  or  coiled  tubular  bulbs ;  but  the 
thickness  of  glass  required  to  keep  these 
in  shape  nullifies  the'  effect  sought  to  be 
obtained — namely,  instantaneous  action. 
Messrs.  Negretti  <t  Zambra,  the  well- 
knoH'ii  meteorological  instrument-makers, 
have  recently  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
thermometer  which  combines  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  quickness  of  action,  and  which 
presents  a  good  visible  column.  The 
bulb  of  this  thermometer  is  of  a  gridiron 
form.  The  reservoir  is  made  of  glass,  so 
thin  that  it  can  not  be  blown  ;  it  can  only 
be  formed  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp;  yet 
its  shape  gives  it  such  rigidity  that  its  in¬ 
dications  are  not  affected  by  altering  its 
position  or  by  standing  it  on  its  bulb. 
The  reservoirs  of  the  most  delicate  of 
these  instruments  contain  about  nine 
inches  of  excessively  thin  cylindrical  glass, 
the  outer  diameter  of  which  is  not  more 
than  the  twentieth  of  an  inch,  and,  owing 
to  the  large  surface  thus  presented  to  the 
air,  the  indications  are  positively  instan¬ 
taneous.  This  form  of  thermometer  was 
constructed  expressly  to  meet  the  require 
ments  of  scientific  balloon  ascents,  to  en¬ 
able  the  observer  to  take  thermometric 
readings  at  precise  elevations.  It  was 
contemplated  to  procure  a  metallic  ther¬ 
mometer,  but,  on  the  production  of  this 
perfect  instrument,  the  idea  w'as  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  bulb  having 
been  determined,  the  workman  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  fill  the  tube.  This  is  effected  by 
heating  the  bulb  while  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  is  embedded  in  mercury.  Upon 
allowing  the  bulb  to  cool,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  drives  some  mercury  into  the 
tube.  Thp  process  is  continued  until  suf¬ 
ficient  mercury  has  entered.  The  mercury 
used  in  filling  should  be  quite  pure,  and 
should  have  been  freed  from  moisture  and 
air  by  recent  boiling.  It  is  again  boiled 


in  the  tube  after  filling ;  and  when  the 
expulsion  of  air  and  moisture  is  deemed 
complete,  and  while  the  mercury  fills  the 
tube,  the  artist  dexterously  removes  it 
from  the  source  of  heat,  and  at  the  same 
moment  closes  it  with  the  flame  of  a  blow¬ 
pipe.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  spite 
of  every  care,  a  little  air  still  remains  in 
the  tube.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  in¬ 
verting  the  tube,  when,  if  the  mercury 
falls  to  the  extremity  (or  nearly  so)  of  the 
bore,  some  air  is  present,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  removed. 

The  thermometer,  after  being  filled,  has 
to  be  graduated.  Common  thermometers 
are  fixed  to  a  scale  on  which  the  degrees 
arc  marked  ;  but  the  graduation  of  stand¬ 
ards  is  engraved  on  the  stem  itself,  in 
order  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  first  steps  in  graduating  are 
to  ascertain  the  exact  freezing-point  and 
the  exact  boiling  point,  and  to  mark  on 
the  tube  the  height  of  the  mercury  at 
these  points.  The  freezing-point  can  be 
determined  with  comparative  ease.  Melt¬ 
ing  ice  has  alwciys  the  same  temperature 
in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances, 
provided  only  that  the  water  from  which 
the  ice  is  congeiiled  is  pure.  The  bulb 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  melting  ice ;  the  mercury  de¬ 
scends  ;  the  point  where  it  remains  sta¬ 
tionary  is  the  freezing-point,  and  is  marked 
on  the  tube. 

The  determination  of  the  boiling-point 
is  more  difliicult.  The  boiling-point  varies 
with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlie 
normal  boiling  temperature  of  water  is 
fixed  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  29.922 
inches  of  mercury  having  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  in  the  latitude  of  45®,  and 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  course,  these 
conditions  rarely,  if  ever,  coexist ;  and 
consequently  the  boiling-point  has  to  be 
corrected  for  errors,  and  reduced  for  lati¬ 
tude.  Tables  of  vapor  tension,  as  they 
are  called,  computed  from  accurate  ex¬ 
periments,  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
Regnault’s  tables,  the  most  recent,  are 
considered  the  best. 

An  approximate  boiling-point  is  first 
obtained  by  actual  experiment.  A  copper 
boiler  is  used,  which  has  at  its  top  an  open 
cylinder  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  be  introduced  into  it  without 
touching  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  second  one, 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  but  not  en- 
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tering  it,  the  two  being  about  an  inch 
apart.  The  outer  cylinder  is  intended  to 
protect  the  inner  one  from  contact  with 
the  cold  external  air.  The  thermometer 
to  be  graduated  is  placed  in  the  inner 
cylinder,  and  held  there  by  a  thong  of 
india-rubber.  As  the  vapor  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  rises  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinder,  it  envelops  the  thermometer,  and 
causes  the  mercury  to  ascend.  As  the 
mercury  rises,  the  tube  is  gradually  low¬ 
ered,  so  as  to  keep  the  top  of  the  mercury 
just  visible  above  the  cjrlinder.  When 
the  mercury  becomes  stationary,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  top  of  the  column  is  marked  on 
the  tube ;  and  the  boiling-point,  subject 
to  corrections  for  errors,  is  obtained. 

The  freezing  and  boiling  points  being 
determined,  the  scale  is  applied  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  length  between  the  two  points 
into  a  certain  number  of  equal  degrees. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  a  machine 
called  a  dividing-engine,  which  engraves 
degrees  of  any  required  width  with  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy. 

The  scale  used  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  British  colonies,  and  in  North 
America,  is  that  known  as  Fahrenheit’s. 
Fahrenheit  was  a  philosophical  instrument- 
maker  of  Amsterdam.  About  the  year 
1724  he  invented  the  scale  with  which 
his  name  is  associated.  The  freezing- 
point  of  his  scale  is  32  deg.,  the  boiling- 
point  212  deg.,  and  the  intermediate  space 
IS  composed  of  180  deg.  This  peculiar 
division  was  thus  derived.  The  lowest 
cold  observed  in  Iceland  was  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  When  the  thermometer 
stood  at  zero,  it  was  calculated  to  contain . 
a  volume  of  mercury  represented  by  the 
figures  11,124.  When  plunged  into  melt¬ 
ing  snow,  the  mercury  expanded  to  a  1 
volume  represented  by  11,156;  hence  the 
intermediate  space  was  divided  into  thir¬ 
ty-two  equal  portions  or  degrees,  and 
thirty-two  was  taken  as  the  freezing-point 
of  water.*  Similarly,  at  the  boiling-point, 
the  quicksilver  expanded  to  11,336. 
Fahrenheit’s  scale  is  convenient  in  some 


•  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  has  lately  concluded  a  series 
of  ex|K*riiiK‘nts  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  by  which 
he  has  accurately  determined  the  fn‘ezin^-|K>int  of 
mercury.  The  experiments,  conducted  with  i^-at 
care,  have  shown  that  Uie  froezins-|>oint  of  mer¬ 
cury,  like  that  of  water,  is  constant,  and  tliat  it 
denotes  a  temperature  of  —  87.93  F,  The  freezinj;- 
int  of  mercury  will  now  be  used  as  a  third  )M>int 
(p^duating  thermometers  which  are  intended  to 
repstcr  extreme  temperatures. 
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respects.  The  meteorological  observer  is 
seluoin  troubled  with  negative  signs,  the 
divisions  of  the  scale  are  numerous,  and 
tenths  of  degrees  give  all  the  minuteness 
usually  requisite. 

In  1742,  Celsius,  a  Swede,  proposed 
zero  for  the  freezing-point,  and  100  deg. 
for  the  boiling-point,  all  temperatures  be¬ 
low  freezing  being  distinguished  by  the 
negative  sign  ( — ).  This  scale  is  known 
as  the  Centigrade.  It  is  in  use  in  France, 
Sweden,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  it 
has  'the  advantage  of  decimal  notation, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  the  negative 

Reaumur’s  scale  is  in  use  in  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  It  differs 
from  the  Centigrade  in  this,  that  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  are  separated 
by  80  deg.  instead  of  1 00  deg. 

It  would  not  be  difiicult  to  construct  a 
scale  which  should  combine  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Fahrenheit’s  and  of  the  Centi¬ 
grade.  Freezing-point  should  be  fixed  at 
100  deg.;  and  boiling-point  should  be 
fixed  at  as  many  hundred  divisions  or 
degrees  above  100  degrees  as  might  be 
agreed  on  by  practical  men  as  most  con¬ 
venient.  The  advantages  of  decimal  nota¬ 
tion  w'ould  thus  remain  as  in  the  Centi¬ 
grade  scale,  and  the  minus  sign  would  be 
got  rid  of. 

And  now,  having  applied  the  scale,  and 
having  exercised  every  precaution,  can  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  possessing  a 
perfect  instrument  ?  Disheartening  as  it 
may  appear,  the  standard  instrument  of 
to-day  may  not  be  accurate  to  morrow. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  freezing- 
point  will  become  displaced.  This  curious 
phenomenon  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zainbra, 
in  their  treatise  On  Meteorological  In¬ 
struments  (a  work  which  abounds  with 
information  of  a  most  interesting  nature), 
say,  in  reference  to  displacement  of  the 
freezing-point,  that  “  either  the  prolonged 
effect  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
the  thin  glass  of  the  bulbs  of  thermometers, 
or  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  particles  of  the  glass  after 
having  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
operation  of  boiling  the  mercury,  seems 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  freezing-points  of 
standard  thermometers  reading  from  a  few 
tenths  to  a  degree  higher  in  tht  course  of 
some  years.”  To  obviate  this  small  error, 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  makers  in  question 
^Ho  place  the  tubes  aside  for  about  six 
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months  before  fixing  the  freezing-point,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  glass  to  regain 
its  former  state  of  aggregation.  The 
making  of  accurate  thermometers  is  a  task 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  being  the  liability  of  the  zero  or 
freezing  -  point  varying  constantly  ;  so 
much  so  that  a  thermometer  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  correct  to-day,  if  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  will  be  no  longer  accurate ; 
at  least  it  will  take  some  time  before  it 


again  settles  into  its  normal  state.  Then, 
again,  if  a  thermometer  is  recently  blown, 
filled,  and  graduated  immediately,  or  at 
least  before  some  months  have  elapsed, 
though  every  care  may  have  been  taken 
with  the  production  of  the  instrument,  it 
will  require  some  correction ;  so  that  the 
instrument,  however  carefully  made, 
should  from  time  to  time  be  plunged  into 
finely  pounded  ice,  in  order  to  verify  the 
freezing-point.” 


From  Frstor’t  Mogailne. 
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[Familiar  as  our  readers  are  with  the 
characters  so  racily  sketched  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest,  coming  from  an  English  source, 
and  revealing  so  much  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  remarkable  circle  which  it  describes. 
The  personal  friendship  and  sympathy  of 
the  writer  give  a  rosy  hue  to  the  color¬ 
ing;  but  the  picture  is  not  without  its  sober 
and  instructive  aspects. — Ed.  Eclectic.] 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since 
llalph  Waldo  Emerson,  having  already 
startled  the  generation  of  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  drowsiness  which  they  had 
inherited,  returned  from  his  comniuuion 
with  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  came  to  his  ancestral  homo  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  to  be  the  Arthur  of 
an  intellectiLal  Round  Table.  The  little 
village  of  Concord  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston, just  too  far  to  bean  inviting 
]il.ace  of  residence  to  those  having  business 
with  the  city.  It  had  exactly  the.  same 
number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860,  that  it  had  in  1850 — about 
1200.  It  is  known  among  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  around  as  Sleepy  Hollow.  Its 
visitors  for  fifty  years  had  been  only  some 
young  patriots  who  came  occasionally  to 
stand  on  the  spot  where  the  first  physical 
resist.ance  was  made  to  the  soldiers  of 
George  III.  by  his  revolutionary  colo¬ 
nies — 


“  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

But  w’ithin  these  thirty  years  there  have 
been  more  pilgrims  to  Concord  than  were 
ever  attracted  by  the  little  granite  shaft, 
and  the  submer|{ed  buttresses  of  the  old 
bridge,  w'hich  indicate  the  sacred  spot. 
For  in  that  time  the  seemingly  sleepy  lit¬ 
tle  village  has  been  the  arena  of  a  nobler 
revolution — that  against  creeds  and  forms 
whose  time  had  come  to  pass  away,  but 
which  still  aspired  “to  grasp  and  wield  in 
their  skeleton  hands  the  scepter  of  the 
New’  World. 

Emerson  stood  not  only  by  gifts  but 
by  hereditary  right  the  representative  of 
whatever  new  unfoldings  of  thought  might 
be  possible  under  the  new’  conditions  of 
American  life.  He  w’as  the  eighth  in  regu¬ 
lar  succession  of  a  family  line  of  clergy¬ 
men  ;  a  most  important  fact  in  a  country 
where  the  clergyman  was  at  once  the 
scholar  and  authentic  spiritual  guide  in 
every  community,  and  also  a  paramount 
power  behind  every  magistrate  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Puritans  did  not  fail 
to  appreciate  the  sweets  of  pow’er  when 
they  became  the  rulers  instead  of  the 
nded.  But  it  is  more  interesting  to  know 
that  these  eight  ministers  of  the  family 
had  each  represented  the  moat  advanced 
phase  of  what  is  called  **  New  England 
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Tlieology,”  in  his  time.  The  earliest  an¬ 
cestors  had  of  course  preached  extreme 
Calvinism ;  but  no  ray  of  liberalism  that 
mitigated  that  shadow  was  without  an 
Emerson  standing  for  it.  When  the  time 
of  Arminianism  came,  Emerson’s  grand¬ 
father  was  in  the  van  of  its  defenders,  and 
his  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  avow 
Unitarianism.  Ralph  Waldo  certainly 
proved  himself  to  be,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  “  a  chip  of  the  old  block,” 
when  he  took  Unitarianism,  in  the  plain¬ 
tive  language  of  an  old  Boston  clergyman, 
and  carried  it  God  knows  where.  Emer¬ 
son  thus  inherited  the  accumulated  cul¬ 
ture  and  heresies  of  two  hundred  years, 
and  is  reverently  regarded  by  his  disciples 
as  the  consummate  flower  which  the  stur¬ 
dy  root  and  thorny  stem  of  Puritanism 
existed  to  produce. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Boston  creed  that  one 
who  is  bom  in  that  city  does  not  need  to 
be  born  again.  Destiny  gave  this  advan¬ 
tage  to  Emerson,  May  25th,  1803.  lie 
had  the  usual  advantages,  also,  of  a  boy 
of  good  family,  brought  up  in  a  city 
where,  as  I  think,  more  careful  attention 
is  paid  to  the  real  education  of  children 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  So 
early  as  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1821.  He  had  the 
much  -  sought  distinction  of  being  the 
Class-Poet  on  class-day.  He  did  not  take 
a  very  high  rank  in  his  class,  though,  dur¬ 
ing  his  college  course,  he  had  twice  re¬ 
ceived  a  Bowdoin  prize  for  dissertations, 
and  once  a  Boylston  prize  for  declamation. 
Amongst  his  companions  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  general  literary  attainments. 
After  graduation,  Emerson  studied  in  the 
Divinity  College  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  school ;  this  extra  labor 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating,  at  Harvard,  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  who  was  by  many  at  that-  time 
regarded  as  intellectually  superior  to 
Ralph  Waldo.  This  young  man  died  soon 
after  graduation,  leaving  behind  him  a 
few  remarkable  manuscripts,  which  were 
published  in  the  Dial,  as  “  NoU'S  from 
the  Journal  of  a  Scholar.”  In  1826,  Em¬ 
erson  was  “  approbated  ”  by  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Association  of  Ministers ;  but,  his 
health  failing,  he  ^nt  the  winter  in 
Florida  and  South  Carolina.  In  1829  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  of  im¬ 
portance  in  Boston.  He  had  been  in  this 
position  a  year  or  two  when,  as  the  regu- 
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lar  day  for  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper 
returned,  he  announced  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion  that  he  must  decline  to  administer  it. 
He  gave  as  his  reason,  that  he  thought 
the  Quakers  right  in  thinking  that  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  an  inward  communion, 
which  was  only  sensualized  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  outward  symbols.  This 
wrought  such  an  agitation  amongst  his 
fellow-ministers,  that  he  resigned  his  pul¬ 
pit.  About  this  time  also  his  spirits  were 
much  depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  a 
beautiful  and  superior  woman,  whom  he 
married  in  September,  1830,  and  lost  in 
less  than  five  months  thereafter.  He  then 
visited  Europe,  where  he  had  important  in¬ 
terviews  with  Landor,  Coleridge,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  more  particularly  w’lth  Thomas 
Carlyle,  w’hose  genius  he  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize.  He  traveled  far, 
and  by  a  private  carriage,  to  find  Craigen- 
puttock,  amid  its  “desolate  heathery  hills, 
where  the  lonely  scholar  nourished  his 
mighty  heart.”  Many  will  remember  his 
accoudt  of  this  visit.  “  We  went  out,” 
he  s.ay8,  “  to  walk  over  long  hills,  and 
looked  at  Criffel,  then  without  his  cap, 
and  down  into  Wordsworth’s  country. 
There  we  sat  down  and  talked  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  Carlyle’s 
fault  that  we  talked  on  that  topic,  fur  he 
had  the  natural  disinclination  of  every 
nimble  spirit  to  bruise  itself  against  walls, 
and  (fid  not  like  to  place  himself  where 
no  step  can  be  taken.  But  he  was  honest 
and  true,  and  cognizant  of  the  subtle  links 
that  bind  ages  together,  and  saw  how 
every  event  aflects  all  the  future.  “  Christ 
died  on  the  tree :  that  built  Dunscone  kirk 
yonder:  that  brought  you  and  me  to¬ 
gether.  Time  has  only  a  relative  exist¬ 
ence.” 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1833,  Emerson  began  his  career  as 
a  lecturer,  and  really  created  the  Lyceum 
system  of  America.  The  successive  sub¬ 
jects  upon  w’hich  he  lectured  during  the 
next  few’  ye-ars  indicate  the  direction  of 
his  studies :  “  Water “  Italy  ”  (2) ;  “  The 
Relation  of  Man  to  the  Globe  ”  (3) ;  “  Mi¬ 
chel  Angelo ;  ”  “  Milton  ;  ”  “  Luther ;  ” 
“  George  Fox ;  ”  “  Edmund  Burke.” 

In  the  year  1835  Mr.  Emerson  w’as  a 
second  time  married,  and  went  to  reside 
in  Concord.  In  the  same  year  he  began 
to  be  know’n  as  one  who  was  giving  new 
views  to  the  people.  Large  and  anxious 
crowds  attende(i  his  lectures  on  “The 
Times,”  on  “  The  American  Scholar,”  on 
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“Transcendentalism,”  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects.  The  excitement  was  very  great, 
lie  spoke  to  the  young  men  around  him 
with  an  emphasis  that  deprived  them  of 
sleep.  He  brought  the  age  to  the  bar  of 
judgment.  “  Otir  age,”  he  cried,"  “  is 
retrospective.  It  builds  the  sepulchers  of 
the  fathers.  It  writes  biographies,  his¬ 
tories,  and  criticism.  The  foregoing  gen¬ 
erations  beheld  God  and  nature  face  to 
face ;  we  through  tlieir  ej^es.  Why  should 
not  we  also  enjoy  our  original  relation  to 
the  universe  ?  Why  should  not  we  have 
a  poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight,  and 
not  of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by  re'  ela¬ 
tion  to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs  ? 
EmViosomed  for  a  season  in  nature,  whose 
floods  of  life  stream  around  and  through 
us,  and  invite  us,  by  the  powers  they  sup¬ 
ply,  to  action  proportioned  to  nature,  why 
should  we  grope  among  the  dry  bones  of 
the  past,  or  put  the  living  generation  into 
mas(juerade  out  of  its  faded  wardrobe  ? 
The  sun  shines  to-day  also.  There  is  more 
wool  and  flax  in  the  fields.  There  are 
new  lands,  new  men,  new  thoughts.  Let 
us  demand  our  own  works  and  laws  and 
worship.”  Of  course  a  religious  teacher 
could  not  goon  in  this  strain  without  pro- 
dutiing  a  panic  in  the  churches.  This 
came,  and  culminated  in  a  formal  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  doctrines  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Divinity  College  (Unitarian),  upon 
his  delivery  of  the  celebrated  address  be¬ 
fore  the  graduating  class  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  in  1838.  That  address  was  an  era 
in  the  religious  history  of  New  England  ; 
it  cre.ated  a  new  school  of  Unitarianism, 
and  planted  the  germ  of  an  American 
philosophy.  Thoodore  Parker  was,  as 
yet,  a  comparatively  unknovvn  inquirer 
when  he  heard  it  ;  to  him  it  was  a  crys¬ 
tallizing  touch  as  to  many  others.  In  his 
private  journal  was  found  the  following 
entry:  “  Sunday,  July  15th,  1838.  Pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Cambridge  to  hear  the  valedic¬ 
tory  sermon  by  Mr.  Emerson.  In  this  he 
surpassed  himself  as  much  as  he  surpasses 
others  in  the  general  way.  I  shall  give  no 
abstract.  So  beautiful,  so  just,  so  true, 
and  terribly  sublime  was  his  picture  of  the 
faults  of  the  church  in  its  present  position. 
My  soul  is  roused,  and  this  week  I  shall 
write  the  long-meditated  sermons  on  the 
state  of  the  church  and  the  duties  of  these 
times.” 

From  this  time  Concord  bec.ame  a  trans- 
condent.al  IMecca,  and  was  visited  by  all 
manner  of  “  come-oulcrs.”  .Men  w  ith  !•  ig 
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hair,  long  beards,  and  long  collars  ;  very 
many  with  long  ears ;  those  who  believed 
that  man  was  to  reach  the  millennium  by 
abstinence  from  meat;  committees  from 
the  Female  Short-Skirt  Society  ;  commun¬ 
ists  of  every  hue  ;  all  came  with  laughable 
pertinacity,  each  seeking  to  get  the  new 
candle  for  his  altai',  and  each  in  full  chase 
of  the  millennium  which  Mrs.  Emerson 
had  much  reason  to  wish  would  make 
haste  and  come.  But  Emerson's  mind 
was,  like  Thebes,  hundred-gated.  For 
tunately,  though  there  are  swarms  of  in¬ 
sects  at  the  tropics,  there  are  also  to  be 
found  gorgeous  growths  and  birds  with 
sunset  tints.  Around  him  were  Channing, 
Thoreau,  Curtis,  Hawthorne,  Ripley,  and 
above  all,  Margaret  Fuller.  Then  Con¬ 
cord  became  a  center  of  “  extraordinary 
generous  seeking.”  The  effect  of  the 
presence  of  these  superior  persons  upon 
the  village  itself  was  most  remarkable  :  it 
was  if  a  new  climate  had  breathed  upon  it 
and  evoked  germs  and  growths  which  were 
hitherto  unsuspected.  This  little  agricul¬ 
tural  village  presently  had  libraries,  scien¬ 
tific  classes,  and  lecturers,  such  as  many 
large  cities  could  not  show.  Emerson  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  good  genius  of  the 
place  and  of  the  country ;  he  was  a  prophet 
most  honored  in  his  own  country. 

The  Aspasia  of  this  high  council  was 
Margaret  Fuller.  Plain,  and,  to  many, 
even  repulsive  in  appearance,  she  had  a 
light  within  which  could  shine  out  and  in 
which  she  was  easily  transfigured.  She 
had  a  special  and  personal  relation  to  each 
of  the  magnates  around  her,  discerning 
their  individualities  more  clearly  and 
swiftly  than  they  themselves  could.  One 
of  her  most  intimate  friends  described  her 
peculiar  power  of  reading  faces  ami  forms 
as  a  kind  of  spiritual  fortune-telling.  With 
a  devotion  akin  to  fascination,  the  old  and 
the  young  gathered  about  this  transcenden¬ 
tal  queen ;  and  the  young  girls  declared 
that  they  w’ilted  if  she  left  the  village  but 
for  a  day.  They  were  freely  admitted  to  her 
room,  and  the  magic  play  of  her  voice  was 
like  the  singing  of  a  fountain.  Nor  was 
it  with  a  few'  choice  minds  that  her  singu¬ 
lar  power  w'as  alone  felt.  “The  Concord 
8tage-co.achman,”  says  Emerson,  “  distin¬ 
guished  her  by  his  respect,  and  the  cham¬ 
bermaid  was  pretty  sure  to  confide  to  her 
on  the  second  day  her  homely  romanc,e.” 
The  better  class  of  young  Cambridge  .stu¬ 
dents  came  to  see  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  revisory  Professor:  through  the  prob- 
16 
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lems  which  engaged  them  her  all-revealing 
eye  shot  like  lightning,  and  for  each  ahe 
read  the  mystic  characters  of  his  destiny  ; 
and  I  know  several  distinguished  men  who 
have  declared  that  they  have  ever  since 
been  living  and  toiling  under  standards 
erected  for  them  by  Margaret  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  Of  course,  with  this  power  and 
magnetism  there  was  much  that  was 
strange  and  much  that  was  morbid.  She 
was  a  victim  of  pain  nearly  all  her  lifetime ; 
read  and  wrote  in  bed,  and  fancied  that 
she  could  understand  any  thing  better  when 
suffering,  and  that  “  pain  acted  like  a  gir¬ 
dle  to  give  tension  to  her  powers.”  “Dur¬ 
ing  a  terrible  attack  of  headache,”  w'rites 
one  of  her  friends,  “  w’hich  made  her  totally 
helpless,  Margaret  was  yet  in  her  finest 
vein  of  humor,  and  kept  those  who  were 
assisting  her  in  a  strange  painful  excite¬ 
ment  between  laughing  and  crying  by  per¬ 
petual  brilliant  sallies.” 

There  was  a  singular  mixture  of  facul¬ 
ties  and  tendencies  in  this  extraordinary 
woman,  calculated  to  remind  one  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  address  to  George  Sand : 
“Thou  great-souled  woman  and  large- 
hearted  man!”  Margaret  was  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  male  intellect  in  which  was 
incarnate  her  sensitively  feminine  heart. 
In  some  unpublished  verses  “  To  the 
Moon,”  she  wrote : 

“  But  if  I  steadfast  gaze  upon  thy  face, 

A  human  secret  like  my  own  I  trace, 

For  through  the  woman's  smile  looks  the  male 
eye.” 

She  had  a  fancy,  too,  for  wearing  car¬ 
buncles,  because  carbuncles  are  male  and 
female  ;  the  latter  casts  out  light,  the  male 
has  his  within  himself;  for  she  w’as  not 
without  a  tendency  to  dally  with  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  spells  and  charms ;  and,  it  seems, 
really  believed  that,  when  she  turned  her 
head  on  one  side,  she  had  second  sight. 
It  is  certain  that  her  eyes  were,  at  times, 
visible  in  the  dark. 

Her  “  conversations  ”  given  in  Boston, 
were  attended  by  Emerson,  Parker,  Phil¬ 
lips,  Lowell,  and  indeed  all  the  leading 
persons  of  that  region.  Her  wonderful 
eloquence  and  electric  spirit  gave  to  these 
conversations  an  impressiveness  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  can  not  be  inferred  from  the 
scanty  reports  which  have  been  preserved 
of  ihenL,  However,  I  will  give  a  specimen, 
if  only  for  its  drollery,  and  to  show  the 
kind  of  intellectual  activity  which  w  as  the  i 


I  first  fruit  of  the  “  transcendental  move- 
j  ment”  in  New  England: 

March  2  2d,  1841. — The  miestion  of  the 
day  was.  What  is  Life?  Let  ns  define, 
each  in  turn,  our  idea  of  living.  Margaret 
did  not  believe  we  had,  any  of  us,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  life. 

A.  S.  thought  so  great  a  question  ought 
to  be  given  for  a  written  definition.  “  N o,” 
said  Margaret,  “  that  is  of  no  use.  When 
we  go  away  to  think  of  any  thing,  we  never 
j  do  think.  We  all  talk  of  life.  We  all 
have  some  thought  now.  Let  us  tell  it. 

- C,  what  is  life  ?  ”  C - replied :  “  It 

is  to  laugh  or  cry  according  to  our  organ¬ 
ization.”  “  Good,”  said  Margaret,  “  but 
not  grave  enough.  Come,  what  is  life  ? 
I  know  what  I  think.  I  want  you  to  find 
out  what  you  think.” 

Miss  P.  replied :  “  Life  is  division  from 
one’s  principle  of  life  in  order  to  a  conscious 
reorganization.  We  are  cut  up  by  time 
and  circumstance  in  order  to  feel  our  re¬ 
production  of  the  eternal  law.”  Mrs.  E. : 
“  We  live  by  the  will  of  God,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  life  is  to  submit,”  and  w'ent  on 
into  Calvinism.  Then  came  up  all  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  h'ate  and  Freedom. 

Mrs.  H.  said :  “  God  created  us  in  order 
to  have  a  perfect  sympathy  from  us  as  free 
beings.”  Mrs.  A.  B.  thought  the  object 
of  life  was  to  attain  absolute  freedom.  At 
this  Margaret  immediately  and  visibly 
kindled.  C.  S.  said :  “  God  creates  from 
the  fullness  of  life  and  can  not  but  create ; 
he  created  us  to  overflow  without  being 
exhausted,  because  what  he  created  neces¬ 
sitated  new  creation.  It  is  not  to  make  us 
happy,  but  creation  is  his  happiness  and 
ours.!’ 

Margaret  was  then  pressed  to  say  what 
she  considered  life  to  be.  Her  answer  w'as 
full,  clear,  and  concise,  and  so  inspiring 
that  the  reporter  apologizes  for  not  giving 
it :  he  w’as  magnetized.  He  says :  “  She 
began  with  God  as  Spirit — life  so  full  as  to 
create  and  love  eternally,  yet  capable  of 
pause.  Love  and  creativeness  are  dynamic 
forces,  out  of  which  we,  individually,  as 
creatures,  go  forth  bearing  bis  image,  that 
is,  having  within  our  being  the  same  dy¬ 
namic  forces,  by  which  we  also  add  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  total  sum  of  existence,  and 
shaking  off  ignorance  and  its  effects,  and 
by  becoming  more  ourselves,  that  is,  more 
divine,  destroying  sin  in  its  principle,  we 
attain  absolute  freedom,  we  return  to  God, 
conscious  like  himself,  and  as  bis  friends, 
giving  as  well  as  receiving  felicity  ever- 
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more.  In  short,  we  become  gods,  and 
able  to  give  the  life  which  we  now  feel 
ourselves  able  only  to  receive.” 

With  Margaret  Fuller  began  the  de¬ 
mand  of  w’otuen  in  America  for  social  and 
legal  existence  ;  and  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Woman’s  Rights  Movement”  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  her  spirit,  which,  like  that  of 
John  Brown,  is  still  “  marching  on.”  Her 
claim  for  an  independent  development  for 
women  knew  no  bounds :  “  let  them  be 
sea-captains  if  they  will!”  The  modifi¬ 
cations  of  many  hard  laws  in  the  States, 
relating  to  women,  must  be  credited  to 
the  interest  which  she  awakened. 

In  after  years  she  went  to  Rome,  and 
remained  there  during  the  revolutions 
of  1848,  doing  valuable  service  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  Here  also  she  married  Count 
Ossoli. 

There  were,  it  is  known,  many  ill-na¬ 
tured  rumors  concerning  this  marriage, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  were  justified  by 
circumstances.  Many  of  her  friends,  and 
amongst  them  the  Brownings,  wished 
Margaret  to  make  public  explanations  of 
these  circumstances ;  but  she  stoutly  re¬ 
fused,  saying,  “  That  no  one  for  whose 
opinion  she  cared  would  be  likely  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  had  done  any  thing  wrong  in 
such  a  matter.”  In  this  she  certainly  did 
not  underrate  the  confidence  with  which  I 
her  friends  in  America  regarded  her.  It 
was  at  Florence  that  Margaret  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning,  who  appreciated  her  rare 
powers  fully  as  much  as  her  friends  in 
America  did,  during  the  last  six  months 
of  her  life.  It  was  with  them  that  she, 
with  her  husband  and  child,  spent  the  last 
evening  that  she  ever  spent  on  land.  As 
Margaret  went  to  the  ill-starred  ship,  Mrs. 
Browning  pressed  upon  her  finger  a  ring 
with  a  carbuncle  in  it,  entirely  unaware 
of  her  superstition  already  alluded  to  con¬ 
cerning  that  stone.  Later  they  received 
from  her  a  Ifjter  written — or  scratched 
rather — at  Gibraltar,  telling  them  of  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  which  had  de¬ 
rived  them  of  a  captain,  and  of  the  rigors 

y  which  they  were  forbidden  to  land,  and 
compelled  to  go  on  towards  America  with 
only  the  mate  for  captain,  and  with  the 
disease  still  lurking  in  the  ship.  This  was 
the  last  letter  she  ever  wrote.  I  used 
not  here  renew  the  grief  of  recording  the 
tr.agic  end  of  this  strange  and'noble  life; 
nor  the  sorrow  of  the  long-expectant  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  who  received  her  and 


her  husband  and  child,  only  as  the  waves 
washed  them  to  the  shore,  within  hailing 
distance  of  which  they  perished. 

So  long  as  Margaret  Fuller  lived  at 
Concord,  that  “  airy  nothing,”  called  Tran¬ 
scendentalism,  had  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name:  those  interested  in  it  joined  with 
each  other  to  form  a  sort  of  body,  of 
which  Emerson  was  the  brain  and  Marga¬ 
ret  the  blood.  When  Margaret  left,  it 
broke  to  pieces  like  a  cosmical  ring,  each 
piece  flying  off  to  revolve  on  its  own  axis 
and  orbit.  Some,  whose  views  had  been 
in  the.  direction  of  social  reconstruction, 
went  off  to  become  the  center  of  the  so¬ 
cialistic  movement  on  Brook  Farm,  others 
to  form  religious  societies,  others  to  be¬ 
come  anti  slavery  leaders,  whilst  Haw¬ 
thorne  took  office  and  fell  into  the  mire 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  others,  remained  to  fol¬ 
low  as  individuals  their  congenial  pur¬ 
suits. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1845,  George 
W.  Curtis,  since  then  celebrated  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  traveler  and  humorist,  found  his 
way  to  Concord.  Curtis  was  fresh  from 
Cambridge  University,  of  high  family,  and 
with  fair  fortune  ;  but  thinking  he  had  not 
had  sufficient  contact  with  the  rough  side 
of  life,  he,  with  his  brother,  hired  himself 
as  a  farm  laborer  near  Concord.  The 
whimsical  youths  worked  well  for  fair 
wages,  and  reserved  enough  leisure  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  village  notabil¬ 
ities.  lie  gives  some  amusing  pictures  of 
the  Concord  circle  as  it  was  then. 

“  Toward  the  end  of  the  autumn,”  he 
writes,  “Emerson  suggested  that  they 
should  meet  every  Monday  evening 
through  the  winter  at  his  library.  I  went, 
the  first  Monday  evening,  very  much  as 
Ixion  may  have  gone  to  his  banquet.  The 
philosophers  sat  dignified  and  ereet.- 
There  was  a  constrained  but  very  amiable 
silence,  w'hich  had  the  impertinence  of  a 
tacit  inquiry,  seeming  to  ask,  ‘  Who  will 
now  proceed  to  say  the  finest  thing  that 
has  ever  been  said  ?  ’  It  was  quite  in¬ 
voluntary  and  unavoidable,  for  tbe  mem¬ 
bers  lacked  that  fluent  social  genius  with¬ 
out  which  a  cluh  is  impossible.  It  was  a 
congress  of  oracles  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  curious  listeners  on  the  other.  L 
vaguely  remember  that  the  Orphic  Alcott. 
invaded  the  desert  of  silence  with  a  sol¬ 
emn  saying,  to  which,  after  due  pause,  the- 
Hon.  Member  for  Blackberry  Pastures’*' 
(Thoreau,  the  naturalist),  “responded  by 
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some  keen  and  graphic  observation,  while  had  been  found,  and  the  children  were  j 

the  Olympian  host,  anxious  that  so  much  christened.  I 

good  material  should  be  spun  into  some-  At  the  other  end  of  the  village  from  | 

thing,  beamed  smiling  encouragement  up-  the  residence  of  Emerson  stands  the  some-  j 

on  all  parties.  But  the  conversation  be-  what  historic  house  known  as  the  Old  j 

came  more  and  more  staccato.  Miles  Manse,  about  which  were  gathered  Haw-  | 

Coverdale,”  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  “a  thorne’s  “Mosses  from  an  old  Manse.” 
statue  of  Night  and  Silence,  sat,  a  little  It  was  built  for  the  residence  of  an  early  f 

removed  under  a  portrait  of  Dante,  gazing  Colonial  functionary  of  Ma^isachusetts,  : 

imperturbably  upon  the  group;, and  as  he  and,  as  its  fine  front  gables  and  rich  wain-  i 

sat  in  the  shadow,  his  dark  hair  and  eyes,  scoting  indicate,  was  in  its  time  a  fine  | 

and  suit  of  sable,  made  him,  in  that  society,  mansion.  j 

the  black  thread  of  mystery  which  he  In  this  old  Manse  came  Nathaniel  Haw-  ;! 

weaves  into  his  stories ;  while  the  shifting  thorne  to  dwell  in  those  days  when,  as  he  i 

presence  of  the  Brook  larmer  ”  (Mr.  afterwards  wrote  with  a  certain  grim  sat- 

Pratt),  “played  like  heat-lightning  round  isfaction,  he  “  was  the  most  unknown  au-  ; 

the  room.  I  recall  little  else  but  a  grave  thor  in  America.”  The  twilight  region 

eating  of  russet  apples  by  the  erect  phil-  of  romance  in  which  he  loved  to  dwell  * 

osophers,  and  a  solemn  disappearance  into  found  a  congenial  center  in  this  quaint  old 

night.  The  club  struggled  through  three  home,  haunted  by  so  many  traditions. 

Monday  evenings.  Plato  was  perpetually  As  a  phantom  he  came,  and  as  a  phantom 

potting  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver ;  he  dwelt  there;  and,  after  several  years, 

for  such  was  the  rich  ore  of  his  thought,  was  still  to  the  villagers  a  dark,  somber 

and  the  deep  melody  of  his  voice.  Orson  stranger.  He  was  a  silent  looker-on,  and 

charmed  us  with  the  secrets  won  from  noted  dowm  with  the  interest  of  an  artist 

his  interviews  with  Pan  in  the  Walden  the  movements  which  were  going  on  ji 

Woods;  but  still  in  vain.  The  oracular  around  him ;  and  entering,  with  an  artist’s  ! 

sayings  were  the  unalloyed  saccharine  el-  interest,  even  the  community  of  Brook  n 

ement,  and  every  chemist  knows  how  Farm — out  of  which  experience  grew  his 

much  else  goes  to  practical  food,  how  Jilithedale  Romance^  in  which  an  the  en- 

much  coarse,  rough,  woody  fiber  is  essen-  thusiasts  of  that  experiment  appear.  A  i 

tial.  The  club  struggled  valiantly,  dis-  boat  on  the  beautiful  river  Musketaquid, 

coursing  celestially,  eating  apples  and  dis-  at  twilight,  a  bath  in  the  same  river  a  lit- 

appearing  into  the  dark,  until  the  third  tie  later,  seemed  to  be  the  mortal  routine 

evening  it  vanished  altogether.”  of  this  most  reserved  and  unsocial  of  men. 

Meanwhile  the  village  of  Concord  en-  Whatever  befel  him  went  at  once  into 
joyed  the  solid  privilege  of  hearing  w’eekly  the  scrap-bag,  out  of  which  came  from 
lectures  from  these  eminent  men,  and  time  to  time  the  finely-woven  tales  which  I 

others  whom  they  attracted  from  a  dis-  have  fascinated  so  many.  The  mother  of  , 

tance.  Amongst  others  they  frequently  Goethe  said,  “  My  son  whenever  he  had  a 
listeoed  to  the  eloquent  voice  of  W.  rf.  grief,  made  a  poem  of  it,  and  so  got  rid  of 

Chaaoing,  now  chaplain  to  the  House  of  it.”  It  was  much  the  same  M-ith  the  life  ' 

Representatives  at  Washington.  A  firm  of  Hawthorne,  in  whose  works  real  events 
friendship  has  long  subsisted  between  and  characters  are  worked  up  more  than 
Channiag  and  Emerson.  Channing  was  in  those  of  any  other  with  whom  I  am  a<v 
one  who  gave  his  earliest  sympathies  to  quainted.  Many  will  remember  the  thrill- 
the  socialistic  experiments  of  New  Eng-  ing  termination  to  the  story  of  Zenobia 
land,  and,  when  they  failed,  was  known  (Margaret  Fuller),  in  the  Itlithedale  Ito- 
as  an  earnest  champion  of  liberal  ideas,  niance.  The  terrible  details  of  the  drag-  | 

and  of  emancipation.  There  was  about  ging  for  the  coiqise  of  the  suicide  were 
him  a  crystal  parity  which  attracted  all,  made  with  a  singular  fidelity  from  an  actual 
and  none  more  than  Emerson.  Mrs.  Em-  event  which  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the 
crson  had  always  wished  to  have  her  village.  About  a  mile  from  the  residence 
children  christened.  Emerson  declared  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  lived  a  farmer  of  hum- 
that  he  would  offer  no  objection  when  a  ble  fortunes,  who  had  much  struggle  t<»  ob- 
minister  could  be  found  to  christen  the  tain  a  competence  for  his  large  family, 
children  “who  was  as  good  as  they.”  Among  these  was  a  daughter  of  jireco- 
Whea  Channing  came  to  Concord  he  cious  talent,  who  had  interested  Emerson  j 

agreed  .with  his  wife  that  the  right  man  and  others  by  her  studies  and  earnestness.  I 
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But  as  she  got  older,  the  hard  duties  of 
life,  and  poverty,  wore  upon  her  delicate 
organization ;  and  she  was  not  yet  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  age  when  she  disappeared. 
Through  the  night  she  was  sought  in 
every  direction.  At  length  one  of  the 
neighbors  found  some  article  of  her  cloth-  J 
ing  upon  the  river  side ;  and,  as  Mr.  Haw- 1 
thome’s  was  the  nearest  house,  he  w'ent  j 
there  to  get  a  boat  and  some  assistance.  | 
It  was  after  midnight,  and  Hawthorne 
went  in  his  boat  with  the  other ;  together 
they  sat  in  the  moonlight,  a  mile  from  the 
city,  and  silently  dragged  for  the  corpse. 
At  last  it  was  drawn  up.  Silently  Haw- 
tliorne  went  home  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  writing  that  chapter,  which  for 
tragic  power  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the 
literature  of  the  horrible. 

President  Polk  took  Hawthorne,  who 
was  very  “  impecunious,”  to  use  a  new 
American  coinage,  away  from  Concord, 
and  gave  him  the  care  of  the  Customs  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts;  with  the  antiqui¬ 
ties,  particularly  the  witches,  of  which 
ancient  city  he  made  immediate  acquaint¬ 
ance.  His  strange  and  reserved  habits 
gave  him  the  reputation  in  Salem  of  a 
man  who  was  haunted  by  an  evil  con¬ 
science  and  by  several  unusually  pertina¬ 
cious  ghosts  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  helped 
to  make  ghosts  in  early  life.  After  this  he  i 
lived  in  other  towns,  but  finally  returned  { 
to  Concord,  declaring  that  it  was,  he  sus¬ 
pected,  the  only  place  on  the  planet  where  j 
a  man  could  live  as  ho  liked  without  in- 1 
terference  from  his  neighbors.  Had  he  : 
known  how  many  spinsters  his  odd  habits 
had  tortured  with  curiosity,  and  how’  ! 
much  tea  be  bad  spoiled,  he  would  not ! 
have  given  so  much  credit  even  to  Con-  j 
cord.  Unhappily,  Hawthorne  had  been  a 
college  classmate  of  Franklin  Pierce  ;  and  { 
when  the  latter  was  nominated  by  the  | 
Democrats,  so-called  {lucut  a  non  lucen- 
f/o),  for  the  Presidency,  the  novelist  wrote 
a  biography  of  Pierce.  For  this,  his  most 
remarkable  work  of  fiction,  he  was,  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  made  consul  at 
Liverpool.  To  say  any  more  about  him 
here  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcas¬ 
tle.  Nevertheless,  I  may  add,  that  amongst 
those  in  America  who  knew  Hawthorne 
best,  his  criticisms  upon  so  much  of  Eng¬ 
lish  life  and  character  as  may  be  only  seen 
in  parlors,  and  especially  his  judgments 
concerning  Englisn  or  other  women,  are 
regarded  as  the  breaking  out  of  a  comic 
genius  in  him,  for  which  he  has  hitherto 


h.ad  little  credit.  Upon  entering  a  room 
where  any  company  had  assembled,  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  very  sure  to  make  for  the 
darkest  comer,  and  it  would  have  taken 
more  than  a  forty-dowager  power  to  draw 
him  out  of  it.  At  an  evening  company  in 
Boston  last  year,  at  which  I  was  present, 
and  where  he  was  the  chief  guest,  he  was 
found  to  have  disappeared  at  about  nine, 
and  bein^  sought  for  by  the  host,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  remote  room  of  the  house 
reading  Defoe’s  Ghost  Stories. 

Though  personally  acquainted  with  the 
transcendentalists,  Hawthorne  was  looked 
upon  as  having  little  or  no  real  interest  in 
the  principles  which  they  discussed  or  rep¬ 
resented.  He  was  more  a  keen-eyed  intel¬ 
lectual  huntsman,  who  knew  where  the 
finest  game  was  to  be  found  ;  and,  as  the 
forester  must  be  unespied, 

“  He  took  the  color  of  his  vest 
From  rabbit’s  coat  or  grouse’s  breast” 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  the  only  literary  man 
in  America  who  has  'not  given  his  voice 
against  slavery.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  said  that,  in  his  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  this  ablest  of  American  story-tell¬ 
ers  was  without  reproach,  and  that  they 
mourn  most  his  early  death  who  knew  him 
best. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  t^ahle  for  Critics,  had  the  discern¬ 
ment  to  recognize  Emerson’s  common- 
sense  as  well  as  his  genius,  and  regarded 
his  head  as  a  w'ell-balauced  sphere,  with 

“  One  pole  on  Olympus  and  t’  other  on  ’Change.” 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  could  not  consent  that  the  transcend¬ 
ental  philosopher  was  any  thing  but  a 
dreamer.  Yet  the^  all  agreed  that  he 
was  a  very  charming  dreamer,  and  his 
plain  speech  and  Bim{de  manners  with  the 
rough  farmers  around  him,  won  their 
I  hearts.  Moreover,  it  was  certainly  true 
I  that  the  presence  of  this  dreamer  in  Con- 
I  cord  had  largely  raised  the  value  of  real 
estate.  This  simple  child,  and  wildly 
I  wise,”  must  be  taken  care  of;  and  so  deli¬ 
cate  services  were  rendered  him  without 
his  knowledge,  and  by  some  persons, 
doubtless,  with  whom  be  bad  never  met. 
!  Some  nurseryman  in  the  gray  of  the  mom- 
I  ing  ba<l  entered  his  garden  and  carefully 
pruned  his  vines  and  trees  for  the  season. 
'  One  put  up  a  bird  bouse  near  him,  and 
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“  ever  since,”  said  Mr.  Emerson,  “  there 
has  been  a  chorns  of  birds  singin^iC  his 
praises.”  When  he  first  went  to  reside  on 
the  pleasant  little  farm  at  Concord,  his 
house  was  unprotected  from  the  keen  winds 
of  winter,  and  the  intense  heats  of  sum¬ 
mer,  for  which  New  England  is  remarka¬ 
ble.  A  gentleman,  with  whom  Emerson 
had  no  acquaintance,  riding  by,  paused, 
and  saw  what  was  needed.  On  the  next 
day  a  wagon  loaded  with  young  firs  came, 
and  several  workmen  occupied  the  day  in 
planting  them  in  front  of  the  house,  on 
each  side.  Since  their  growth  the  house 
has  been  comfortable  at  all  seasons,  and 
the  yard  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 

But  one  day  a  tall,  slender,  blonde,  and 
white-haired  man  was  found  busily  en¬ 
gaged  upon  Mr.  Emerson’s  grounds,  con¬ 
triving  and  building  with  a  pile  of  sticks, 
which  he  had  heaped  together,  a  fantastic 
something  which  might  be  called  arbor, 
or  bower,  or  summer-house.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  and  this  the 
first  and  last  bouse  evolved  from  bis  inner 
consciousness.  Alcott  is  an  institution  of 
Concord  and  of  Transcendentalism,  and 
no  account  of  them  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  include  some  sketch  of  him. 
Since  Wordsworth  has  celebrated  the  ped¬ 
lar  in  an  epic,  it  may  not  be  thought  dis¬ 
paraging  to  say  that  this  singular  individ¬ 
ual  was  in  early  life  a  traveler  through 
the  Southern  States  in  that  capacity,  even 
within  a  short  time  of  his  appearance  as 
builder  of  the  ideal  bower  in  Emerson’s 
garden.  But  his  experience  certainly  did 
not  whet  in  him  any  shrewdness  which 
would  entitle  him  to  be  considered  an  ex¬ 
emplary  Yankee.  Alcott,  with  a  large 
and  interesting  family,  one  daughter  of 
which  has  become  distinguished  as  an  au¬ 
thoress,  was,  humanly  speaking,  utterly 
unable  to  support  it.  He  was  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  do  any  thing  for  which  the  great 
world  was  willing  to  trade ;  it  (with  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  little  Emersons)  did  nr't 
wish  his  summer-houses,  still  less  those 
mystical  ideas  which  his  genius  only  au¬ 
thorized  him  to  utter,  not  to  write.  But 
Alcott,  despite  certain  inconveniences,  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  were  still  kindly  ravens 
who  would  feed  prophets  in  extremity. 
On  one  occasion  be  in  some  way  became 
possessed  of  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece, 
whereat  there  was  rejoicing  in  his  house¬ 
hold.  On  the  same  day  a  traveler  in  dis¬ 
tress  knocked  at  his  door,  and  telling  a 
piteous  story,  besought  five  dollars  to  en- 
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able  him  to  get  home  somewhere,  promis¬ 
ing  to  return  it.  Alcott  told  him  that  he 
had  not  a  five-piece,  but  if  a  twenty  would 
do  he  had  that.  The  man  naturally  ac¬ 
cepted  the  alternative,  and  went  his  way 
rejoicing.  Mrs.  Alcott,  on  hearing  of  the 
transaction,  was  much  provoked,  and  did 
not  share  her  husband’s  hope  of  again  see¬ 
ing  the  money.  On  the  next  day  the 
newspaper  contained  a  fhll  description  of 
the  rogue,  and  an  account  of  how  he  had 
on  false  pretences  swindled  several  others. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  days  aflerwards  Al¬ 
cott  received  a  letter  containing  the  mon¬ 
ey,  in  which  the  swindler  declared  that 
though  he  had  taken  the  money  of  other 
people  whenever  he  could,  without  com¬ 
punction,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  retain  the  money  of  a  man  so  simple- 
hearted  and  generous  as  to  give  him  four 
times  the  amount  that  he  had  asked  for. 

Alcott  was  without  public  reputation 
for  a  long  time,  except  among  the  school- 
children  of  Boston,  among  whom  he  w'as 
the  hero  of  heroes.  He  had  an  idea  that 
the  children  were  new  arrivals  from  a 
higher  world,  and  that,  could  their  ideas 
and  intuitions  only  be  got  at  and  inter¬ 
preted  before  they  should  “fade  into  the 
light  of  common  day,”  we  should  have 
the  highest  revelations.  With  these  ideas 
he  visited  many  schools,  and  was  freely 
permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their 
time  with  his  “  Conversations.”  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  schools  which  he  visited  were 
of  ages  ranging  from  four  to  fourteen 
years.  I  have  reports  of  tw'o  or  three  of 
these  conversations,  which  I  know  to  have 
been  genuinely  made :  they  are  interesting 
enough  for  me  to  give  a  specimen  here, 
though  they  would  have  been  much  more 
interesting  if  w’e  could  have,  with  the 
name  of  each  child  whose  answer  is  re¬ 
peated,  his  or  her  exact  age.  Mr.  Alcott’s 
plan  was  to  read  some  passage,  generally 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  then  call 
upon  each  of  the  children  to  declare  what 
portion  of  such  passage  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  his  mind,  and  the  reason 
of  that  impression. 

In  the  conversation  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  portion,  the  children  were  all  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  tw’elve  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Alcott  began  by  reading  that 
portion  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  contained  in  John 
4:16-30. 

Samuel  T.  (spoke) — “  I  was  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  verse:  *He  that  drinks  of 
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this  water  shall  thirst  again,  but  he  that 
drinks  of  the  water  that  1  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst.*  lie  means  by  this  that 
those  who  heard  what  he  taught,  and  did 
it,  should  live  always ;  should  never  die ; 
their  spirits  should  never  die.” 

Mr.  Alcott. — “  Can  a  spirit  die  ?” 

Samuel  T. — “  For  a  spirit  to  die  is  to 
leave  off  being  good.” 

Edward  J. — “I  was  interested  in  the 
words,  ‘  For  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  will  be  in  him  a  well  of  w'ater.’  I 
think  it  means  that  when  people  are  good, 
and  getting  better,  it  is  lilce  water  spring¬ 
ing  up  always.  They  have  more  and  more 
goodness.” 

Samuel  R. — “Water  is  an  emblem  of 
holiness.” 

Mr.  Alcott. — “Water  means  spirit,  pure 
and  unspoiled.” 

Edward  J. — “It  is  holy  spirit.” 

Later  in  the  same  conversation  Mr.  Al¬ 
cott  puts  the  question : 

“When  a  little  infant  opens  its  eyes 
upon  this  world,  and  sees  things  out  of 
itself,  and  has  the  feeling  of  admiration, 
is  there  in  that  feeling  the  beginning  of 
worship  ?”  , 

.Tosiah  (seven  years  of  age.) — “No,  Mr. 
Alcott;  a  little  baby  does  not  worship. 
It  opens  its  eyes  on  the  world,  and  sees 
things,  and  perhaps  w'onders  what  they 
are ;  but  it  don’t  know  any  thing  about 
them  or  itself.  It  don’t  know  the  use  of 
any  thing ;  there  is  no  worship  in  it.” 

Mr.  Alcott. — “  Hut  in  this  feeling  of 
wonder  and  admiration  which  it  has,  is 
there  not  the  beginning  of  worship  that 
will  at  last  find  its  object  ?” 

Josiah. — “No;  there  is  not  even  the 
beginning  of  worship.  It  must  have  some 
temptation,  I  think,  before  it  can  know 
the  thing  to  worship.” 

Such  conversations  as  the  .above,  it  must  | 
be  remembered,  were  undertaken  in  the 
theoretical  interest  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  a 
few  of  his  acquaintances,  not  in  that  of 
the  children  ;  amongst  these,  however,  the 
philosopher  became  famous,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  end  of  a  conversation,  the 
children  overpowered  him,  and  placed  on 
his  head  a  wreath  of  flowers  which  some 
of  the  larger  girls  had  carefully  contrived 
from  various  contributions.  And,  though 
I  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  these  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  been  better  employed 
(especi.ally  Josiah)  eating  gingerbread  and 
spinning  tops  in  the  back  lot,  nevertheless, 
there  is  such  a  grand  advance  in  the  mild 


enthusiast’s  conversation  over  Michael 
Wigglesworth’s  Domesday  Booke^  with 
its  meditations  on  the  divine  glory  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  damnation  of  infants,  which 
was  a  children’s  school-book  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  early  times,  that  I  will  give  it  as 
ray  conviction  that  rarely  has  a  chaplet 
been  more  gracefully  bestowed,  or  more 
fitly  worn,  than  upon  those  white  hairs 
that,  on  this  child-like  man,  recall  the 
phrase  in  which  Orpheus  describes  such 
as  “  the  white  blossom  of  old  age.”  The 
reader  has  doubtless  recalled  the  similar 
conversations,  held  for  an  hour  each  day, 
by  Jean  Paul  Richter,  with  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  school  at  Schwarzenbach,  and 
the  record  of  it  which  he  called  his  “  Bon- 
mot  Anthology.”  My  belief  is  that  Al¬ 
cott  knew  nothing  of  this  experiment 
when  bis  own  was  undertaken  ;  but  it  is, 
as  Richter’s  English  biographer  remarks, 
“  curious  to  see  that  German  children  and 
Boston  children,  making  allowance  for 
difference  of  age,  make  very  much  the 
same  observations.”  . 

Since  this  time  Mr.  Alcott  has  held  bis 
conversations  with  circles  of  grown-up 
people.  And  be  has  certainly  not  escaped 
the  trials  which  an  energetic  Platonist 
would  naturally  incur  in  disseminating  his 
ideas  in  a  very  practical  age  and  country.* 
The  logician  and  the  humorist  were  his 
mortal  foes.  On  one  occasion  the  simple- 
hearted  philosopher,  having  divided  the 
entity  Man  into  the  Knower,  the  Thinker, 
the  Actor,  was  interrupted  by  a  religious¬ 
ly-trained  lady  with  the  question,  whether 
the  Knower,  which  she  understood  pho¬ 
netically,  was  the  same  that  was  saved  in 
the  Ark.  Some  student  of  Cambridge 
was  wicked  enough  to  mystify  the  philos¬ 
opher  and  the  company  by  inquiring  what 


*  Profane  parodies  floated  about,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen : 

"The  world-soul  rusheth 
Into  the  world’s  strife, — 

Hope  gusheth 
Anew  for  life. 

From  the  sky 
Stars 
Fall; 

In  the  wood 
Bars 

Growl : — 

But  what  of  that,  O  brave  heart  T 
Art  thou  laborer  T 
Labor 
On! 

Art  thou  Poet  T 
Go  it 
Strong  r 
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he  thought  “of  the  late  theory  of  Ver-  its  inhabitants,  and  during  a  portion  of 
dantius  Griin,  that  the  moon  is  a  mass  of  which  I  have  resided  there. 
Bweitzerocaseous  matter,  congealed  from  It  was  some  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  first 
the  uberous  glands  of  the  lacteal  nebula?”  met  with  a  sentence  from  the  writings  of 
which  one  of  his  accomplices  earnestly  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Into  old  Vir- 
maintained  to  be  the  philosophy  of  Xeno  ginia,  where  I  was  born  and  then  lived, 
modernized.  Some  earthly  minds  also  set  literary  importations  from  England  were 
afloat  the  following  as  one  of  the  “  Orphic  permitted,  and  sometimes  occurred  ;  but 
utterances:”  “And  why,  too,  we  may  the  Quarantine  on  all  that  hailed  from  New 
tremblingly  ask,  is  the  nose  placed  in  the  England  was  very  strict.  This  single 
front  of  the  countenance,  stretching  to-  sentence  came  to  me  in  an  English  maga- 
ward  the  infinite,  but  that  it  may  attain,  zine,  as  I  lay  under  the  shade — the  Vir- 
as  it  were,  a  fore-smell  of  the  illimitable !”  ginian’s  normal  position — on  the  banks  of 
It  would  scarcely  be  just  if  I  did  not  the  beautiful  Rappahannock,  since  then 
give  the  reader  some  of  the  extemporane-  reddened  with  brave  blood.  Thenceforth 
ous  sayings  of  this  devout  idealist,  taken  the  world  was  for  me  changed !  I  went 
down  from  time  to  'time,  to  suggest  the  to  the  bookstores  in  Fredericsburg,  and 
more  important  elements  in  these  conver-  inquired  for  Emerson’s  works.  No  book- 
sations,  which  have  made  them  acceptable  seller  there  had  ever  heard  of  any  writer 
in  the  most  intelligent  American  comma-  of  that  name.  They  had  Emerson’s  arith- 
nities  to  this  day.  “Action  translates  metic!  At  length,  by  bringing  over  from 
death  into  life  ;  fable  into  verity ;  specula-  Falmouth  the  magazine  in  which  I  encoun- 
tion  into  experience ;  freeing  man  from  the  tered  the  sentence,  I  persuaded  a  book- 
sorceries  of  tradition  and  the  torpor  of  seller  that  there  was  such  a  writer,  and  he 
habit.  The  eternal  Scripture  is  thus  expur-  promised  to  try  and  get  his  works  for  me. 
gated  of  the  falsehoods  interpolated  into  And  one  day  I  actually  did  find  myself 
It  by  the  supineness  of  the  ages.  Action  locked  in  my  room  with  the  Essays  in  my 
mediates  between  conscience  and  sense  :  hand  !  But  already,  in  that  one  great  scn- 
it  is  the  gospel  of  the  understanding.”  teflce — which  I  can  never  bring  myself  to 
“  Choree  implies  apostacy.  Tlie  pure,  un-  quote — my  Prospero  had  waved  his  wand, 
fallen  soul  is  above  choice.”  “  In  the  the-  and  my  revels  were  ended :  the  fowling- 
ocracy  of  the  soul  majorities  do  not  rule.”  piece  and  the  law-book,  w’hich  had  before 
“  Beelzebub  marshals  majorities.  Proph-  divided  my  days,  were  laid  aside  for  ever, 
ets  and  Reformers  are  always  special  ene-  To  my  anxious  parents  and  friends  the 
mies  of  his  and  his  minions.  Multitudes  word  “  Emerson  ’’  conveyed  no  impression 
ever  lie.  Every  age  is  a  Judas,  and  betrays  whatever,  until,  on  one  occasion,  a  lady, 
its  Messiahs  into  the  hands  of  the  multi-  who  heard  that  I  had  turned  hermit  to 
tude.  The  voice  of  the  private,  not  pop-  study  Emerson,  was  interested  to  come 
ular  heart,  is  alone  authentic.”  “The  and  warn  them  that  her  father  had  once 
hunger  of  an  age  is  alike  a  presentiment  employed  a  young  man  from  the  North  as 
and  a  pledge  of  its  own  supply.”  “  Pru-  instructor  in  his  household ;  that  this  young 
dence  is  the  foot-print  of  wiMom.”  “  To  man  read  Emerson  ;  that  he  was  a  generm 
benefit  another,  either  by  word  or  deed,  unbeliever  of  th6  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
you  must  have  passed  from  the  state  in  and,  in  fact,  they  feared,  a  skeptic ;  that 
which  he  is  to  a  higher.  Experience  is  he  had  died  of  consumption,  and  that  his 
both  law  and  method  of  all  tuition,  all  in-  last  words  w'ere  “  Send  my  love  to  R.  W. 
fluenoe.”  “  Opinions  are  life  in  foliage ;  Emerson,  who  has  done  more  for  me  than 
deeds,  in  fruitage.  Always  is  the  fruitless  any  other  on  earth.”  This  created  a  serious 
tree  accursed.”  “  To  apprehend  a  miracle,  panic  in  our  household  ;  and  it  did  appear, 
a  man  must  have  wrought  it.”  “  The  true  when  the  catechetical  test  was  applied, 
teacher  defends  his  pupils  against  his  own  that  I  was  absorbed  in  very  difierent  re¬ 
personal  influence,  tie  inspires  self-trust.”  flections  from  those  which  had  been  in- 
“  Obedience  is  the  mediator  of  the  soul.”  stilled  by  early  training.  Three  or  four 
^VTiat  further  I  have  to  say  concerning  years  given  to  the  bitter  work  of  uttering 
the  society  into  which  I  have  tried  to  in-  the  eternal  adieu  to  the  hereditary  Church 
troduce  the  reader,  can  best  be  given  di-  and  State',  and  to  the  untwining  of  restrain- 
rectly  as  personal  reminiscences.  These  ing  arms,  and  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  what- 
relate  to  the  last  twelve  years,  during  ever  still  small  voice  may  be  sent.  This 
which  I  have  known  much  of  Concord  and  brings  me  to  Cambridge  Divinity  College. 
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But  here  I  am  only  to  rest  awhile ;  soon  a 
bright  morning  finds  me  at  the  door  of  him 
whose  little  sentence,  crossing  the  ocean, 
had  bounded  back  to  seek  me  out  in  the 
woods,  where,  but  for  it,  I  might  now  have 
been  prowling,  not  after  river  game,  but 
after  those  whom  I  have  learned  to  know 
as  brothers. 

My  note  of  introduction  was  presented, 
and  my  welcome  was  cordial.  Emerson 
was,  apparently,  yet  young ;  he  was  tall, 
slender,  of  light  complexion  ;  his  step  w'as 
elastic,  his  manner  easy  and  simple,  and 
his  voice  at  once  relieved  me  of  the  trem¬ 
bling  with  which  I  stood  before  him — the 
first  great  man  I  had  ever- seen.  (I  had 
seen,  however,.  Webster,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  men  called  great,  at  Washing¬ 
ton.)  He  proposed  to  take  me  on  a  walk  ; 
and  whilst  he  w’as  preparing,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  about  the  library. 
Over  the  mantle  hung  an  excellent  copy 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  “  Parcse on  it  there 
were  two  statuettes  of  Goethe,  of  whom 
also  there  were  engraved  portraits  on  the 
walls.  Afterwards  Emerson  showed  me 
eight  or  ten  portraits  of  Goethe  w-hich  he 
had  carefully  collected.  The  next  irt  favor 
was  Dante,  of  whom  he  had  all  the  known 
likenesses — including  various  photographs 
of  the  mask  of  Dante,  made  at  Ravenna. 
Besides  the  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  and  Swedenborg,  I  remember 
nothing  else  on  the  walls  of  the  library. 
The  book-shelves  were  well  filled  with  se¬ 
lect  works ;  amongst  which  I  was  only 
struck  with  the  many  curious  Oriental 
productions,  some  in  Sanscrit.  He  had, 
too,  many  editions  in  Greek  and  English, 
of  Plato,  which  had  been  carefully  read 
and  marked.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
w.as  antique  and  simple.  There  were, 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  four  consider¬ 
able  shelves,  completely  occupied  by  his 
MSS.,  of  which  there  were  enough,  one 
might  suppose,  to  have  furnished  a  hun¬ 
dred  printed  volumes,  instead  of  the  seven 
which  he  has  given  the  world,  though  un¬ 
der  perpetual  pressure  for  more  from  the 
publishers  and  the  public. 

On  this  first  walk  Emerson  took  me  to 
the  Walden  Water.  This  lakelet,  which 
has  inspired  as  many  poems  perhaps  as 
any  in  the  world,  is  certainly  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  -  It  is  on  the  eastern  verge  of  Emer¬ 
son's  farm,  and  he  has  made  it  public 
property.  A  pure  white  crystal,  in  setting 
of  emerald,  clear  and  calm,  there  being  no 
known  inlet  or  outlet  to  it,  one  can  scarcely 


imagine  a  more  fitting  spot  for  the  haunt 
of  a  poet.  As  soon  as  we  reached  it  its 
fascinations  were  felt,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  suspended  far  out  in  its  delicious 
embrace.  Of  all  the  waters  I  have  ever 
seen  this  w'as  the  most  transparent :  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  one  could  see 
the  fishes  and  the  rocks  it  held. 

Having  bathed,  we  sat  down  on  the 
shore  ;  and  then  Walden  and  her  beautiful 
woods  began  to  utter  their  pseans  through 
his  lips.  Emerson’s  conversation  w'as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  any  one  I  have  ever 
met  with,  and  unequaled  by  that  of  any 
one,  unless  it  be  Thomas  Carlyle.  Of 
course  there  is  no  comparison  of  the  tw'o 
possible,  but  the  contrasts  between  them 
are  very  striking  and  significant.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  th.at  which  he  conceives  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  error,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  vehement,  and 
where  he  suspects  an  admixture  of  false¬ 
hood  and  hypocrisy,  his  jtone  is  that  of 
rage ;  and  although  this  indignation  is  no¬ 
ble  and  the  utterances  always  thrilling, 
yet  w’hen  one  recurs  to  the  little  man  or 
thing  at  which  they  are  often  leveled,  it 
seems  to  be  like  the  bombardment  of  a 
sparrow’s  nest  with  shot  and  shell.  On 
such  Emerson  merely  darts  a  spare  beam 
of  his  wit,  beneath  which  a  lie  is  sure  to 
shrivel ;  but  if  he  breaks  any  one  on  his 
wheel  it  must  be  some  one  who  has  been 
admitted  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  and 
violated  their  laws.  Every  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  imperial  dignity,  or  felt  the 
weight  of  authentic  knowledge,  which 
characterize  Mr.  Carlyle’s  conversation, 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  his  light  utter¬ 
ances  seem  to  stand  out  like  pillars  of 
Hetcules,  must  also  have  felt  the  earth 
tremble  before  the  thnnders  and  lightnings 
of  his  wrath ;  but  with  Emerson,  though 
the  same  falsehood  is  fatally  smitten,  it  is 
by  the  invisible,  inaudible  sun-stroke, 
which  has  left  the  sky  as  bright  and  blue 
as  before.  For  the  rest,  and  where  abstract 
truths  and  principles  are  discussed,  whilst 
Carlyle  astonishes  by  the  range  of  his 
sifted  know'ledge,  he  does  not  convey  an 
equal  impression  of  having  originally 
thought  out  the  various  problems  involved 
in  other  departments  than  those  which  are 
plainly  his  own ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
realm  of  science  or  art  in  which  Emerson 
could  not  be  to  some  extent  the  instructor 
of  the  Academies.  Agassiz,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say,  prefers  his  conversation  on 
scientific  questions  to  that  of  any  other. 

I  remember  him  on  that  day  at  Walden 
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as  Banyan’s  pilgrim  might  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  Interpreter.  The  growths 
around,  the  arrow-bead  and  the  orchis, 
were  intimations  of  that  mystic  unity  in 
nature,  which  is  the  fountain  of  poetry  to 
him  ;  either  of  these,  or  of  many  others  of 
the  remarkably  rich  vegetable  fauna  of 
that  region,  excited  emotions  much  more 
solemn  than  the  esthetic  in  him.  He  fully 
felt  that  if  wa  only  knew  how  to  look 
around  we  would  not  have  need  to  look 
above.  He  called  me  to  observe  that  the 
voices  of  some  fishermen  out  on  the  water, 
talking  about  their  affairs,  were  intoned 
by  the  distance  and  the  water  into  music ; 
and  that  the  curves  which  their  oars 
made,  marked  under  the  sunlight  in  sil¬ 
ver,  made  a  succession  of  bows  which  Di¬ 
ana  might  covet.  I  remember  to  have 
thought  that  the  local  legend  of  the  Indian 
on  whom  there  was  a  spell  which  forbade 
the  rain  or  the  sunshine  to  fall  on  him, 
was  here  changed,  and  that  on  this  one 
there  was  a  spell  that  caused  whatever 
elements  should  touch  him  to  crystallize 
into  manifold  forms  of  truth  and  beauty. 
On  the  religious  or  theological  points, 
about  which  there  was  a  renewed  excite¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  tendencies  of  one 
class  in  the  prevailing  denomination  (the 
Unitarian)  to  go  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
of  another  to  Swedenborgianism — both 
due  to  that  of  a  still  larger  class  to  admit 
the  views  of  Theodore  Parker — he  was 
not  deeply  interested ;  and  coming  from 
the  heated  debates  at  our  Cambridge  Di¬ 
vinity  College  to  him,  could  be  only  sym¬ 
bolized  by  ‘the  plunge  from  the  hot  atmo¬ 
sphere  into  Walden,  which  we  had  en¬ 
joyed.  “I  am  not  much  interested* in 
these  discussions ;  but  still  it  does  seem 
deplorable  that  there  is  such  a  tendency 
in  some  people  to  creeds  which  would  take 
man  back  to  the  Chimpanzee.”  “  I  have 
very  good  grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Trinitarian  too  ;  I  need  not  nibble 
for  ever  at  one  loaf,  but  eat  it  and  thank 
God  for  it,  and  earn  another.”  Of  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  he  said  it  was  “  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  remember  that  there  was  one  sane 
voice  heard  among  the  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs  of  America.”  He  could  not 
go  to  church,  but  supported  the  village 
minister  because  it  was  well  “  to  have  a 
conscientious  man  to  sit  on  school  com¬ 
mittees,  to  help  at  town  meetings,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sick  and  the  dead.”  The  thing 
he  hated  most  was  sickness,  and  often 
quoted  Dr.  Johnson’s  declaration  that 


[October, 

“  every  man  is  a  rascal  when  he  is  sick.” 
“  Sickness  is  utterly  selfish  ;  a  ghoul  feed¬ 
ing  on  all  in  the  house.”  “These  out¬ 
ward  complaints  one  can  not  help  suspect¬ 
ing  originate  in  inner  complaints ;  when 
one  is  sick  I  am  inclined  to  think  some¬ 
thing  the  devil  is  the  matter.”  “  Virtue 
is  health.” 

In  1852,  when  I  entered  the  University 
at  Cambridge,  Emerson’s  influence  was 
confined  to  a  tew,  and  these  were  in  the 
Divinity  College,  where  his  influence  was 
dreaded.  The  secular  University  h.ad  for 
its  idols  the  governor,  the  senators,  and 
particularly  Daniel  Webster.  These  were 
the  men  who  occupied  the  chief  seats  on 
the  platform  at  Commencements.  Emer¬ 
son’s  idea  of  the  scholar  was  a  very  high 
and  exacting  one  ;  he  was  to  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  caste  from  others.  He  insisted  that 
the  whole  plan  of  educating  young  men 
was  subvened  ;  the  merchants  send  their 
sons  to  Jhe  University,  not  that  they  may 
return  to  trail  truth  and  ideas  in  the  old 
mires  of  trade  and  selfishness,  but  for  just 
the  reverse — that  they  should  be  trained 
in  those  higher  forces  which  are  needed  to 
lift  men  out  of  those  old  ruts.  The  mer¬ 
chants  mean,  if  they  could  only  express 
it,  “  we  have  educated  you  in  order  that 
you  might  not  be  one  of  us ;  we  do  not 
wish  you  to  come  and  show  us  how  truth 
and  justice  may  be  evaded  by  cotton  and 
sugar ;  we  have  been  long  under  that  har¬ 
row  of  low  interests,  and  have  adjourned 
our  nobler  lives  to  you.”  This  is  the  un¬ 
dertone  even  of  the  flatteries  and  plaudits 
with  which  they  may  feel  committed  to 
meet  the  orator  or  literary  man,  who  de¬ 
scends  even  for  their  interests  to  compro¬ 
mise  w'ith  King  Creed  or  King  Cotton. 
Nevertheless,  Webster  was  still  the  idol 
of  Cambridge  w’hen  he  returned  about 
that  same  time  from  Washington,  crowned 
by  the  “  solid  men  of  Boston,”  as  he  who 
had  saved  the  Union  of  the  States  from 
dissolution,  W’hilst  others  w'ere  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  that  their  State  should  have  pur¬ 
chased  that  or  any  other  boon  at  such  a 
cost  as  surrendering  itself  to  bo  the  free 
hunting-ground  of  slave  -  catchers.  The 
lecture-room  was  crowded  with  students 
when  Emerson  uttered  the  w’ords  w'hich 
have  been  so  well  remembered  in  New 
England  :  “  Every  drop  of  his  blood  has 
eyes  that  look  downward.  He  knows  the 
heroes  of  ’76  well  enough ;  he  does  not 
know  the  heroes  of  to-day,  when  he  meets 
them  in  the  streets” — and  the  sentence 
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was  cat  in  two  by  a  hurricane  of  hisses. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
hissed  at  Cambridge,  or,  perhaps,  any 
where;  hut  he  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  it, 
and  when  it  was  over  took  up  the  very 
next  word  in  the  sentence  and  completed 
it.  There  was  a  certain  power  in  his  mas¬ 
terly  quietness  during  this  interruption, 
which  had  a  deep  effect ;  and  though  the 
relentless  anatomy  of  the  favorite  orator 

!)roceeded  for  yet  thirty  minutes,  no  other 
liss  was  heard. 

From  this  time  the  interest  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Emerson  increased,  and  when, 
soon  after,  Webster  died  from  grief  at 
having  failed  to  receive  the  seat  in  the 
White  House,  for  which  he  had  betrayed 
Freedom,  I  think  Emerson  and  his  opin¬ 
ions  became  the  leading  themes  at  the 
University.  During  that  winter  (1852) 
quite  a  number  of  students  got  together 
one  night  and  went  in  sleighs  to  Concord 
— some  twenty  miles — to  hear  a  lecture 
which  he  was  advertised  to  deliver  there. 
When  we  arrived  it  was  found  that  the 
lecture  had  been,  for  some  local  reason, 
postponed.  Emerson  was,  however,  much 
moved  at  seeing  such  a  train  of  young 
men,  who  had  come  so  far  to  hear  him, 
and  invited  them  to  his  house,  where  the 
evening  was  passed  in  interesting  conver¬ 
sation.  Emerson  then  agreed  to  compen¬ 
sate  us  by  coming  down  to  Cambridge 
and  reading,  in  one  of  our  rooms,  one  of 
his  lectures.  The  arrangement  was  made, 
and,  besides  the  students  present,  there 
were  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  several  oth¬ 
er  poets.  The  lecture  was  on  poetry, 
and  the  effect  of  it  was  electrical.  When 
it  was  over  there  was  a  deep  silence  which 
no  one  seemed  willing  to  break ;  but  Otto 
Dresel,  the  first  musical  artist  in  America, 
who  was  present,  went  to  the  piano  and 
gave  three  of  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  with¬ 
out  Words — which  said  all  that  could  be 
said — after  which  the  company  separated. 

During  the  ensuing  long  (summer)  va¬ 
cation  I  resided  at  Concord,  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  having  kindly  consented  to  give  me 
some  advice  about  reading,  and  oftered 
me  the  use  of  his  books.  He  introduced 
to  me  then  all  of  the  Old  English  Chroni¬ 
cles,  as  published  by  Bohn  ;  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher;  and  the  early  English  poets ; 
Plato,  Ba*hme,  Bhaghavat  Geeta,  Hafiz, 
the  Desatir,  some  of  the  Puranas  and  the 
Redekunste  (Von  Hammer).  He  did  not 
care  much  about  the  modern  poets,  ex¬ 
cept  Wordsworth,  whom  he  spoke  of  as 


“  the  great  modem  poet.”  He  said  also 
“  when  Nature  wants  an  artist  she  makes 
Tennyson.”  He  had  read  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  partly  only,  but  with  deep  interest. 
“  Paracelsus,'’'  he  said,  “  is  the  wail  of  the 
nineteenth  century.” 

It  was  during  that  summer  that  I  first 
saw  A.  H.  Clough,  the  English  poet,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  Mr.  Emerson  existed  a 
close  intellectual  sympathy  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance.  Mr.  Emerson  was 
the  first  American  who  recognized  the 
subtle  genius  of  the  young  Oxonian,  and 
had  advised  the  publication  of  the  Bothie 
of  Toper-na-Fuosich,  which  gained  such 
a  great  popularity  in  New  England  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago,  a  popularity  which 
it  has  retained.  Mr.  Clough  did  not  so 
much  find,  in  America,  friends  as  lovers. 
There  was  not  one  superior  person  who 
was  not  pleased  to  meet  him  ;  and  when 
the  tidings  came  that  he  was  to  be  married, 
no  box  of  ordinary  size  was  sufiicient  to 
hold  the  presents  that  his  literary  friends 
were  eager  to  send  him.  I  am  anxious  to 
claim,  as  to  the  credit  of  the  cultivated 
circles  of  American  society,  that  this  deep 
friendship  and  hearty  welcome  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  one  who  came  so  quietly,  whose 
genius  was  without  affectation,  and  cul¬ 
ture  without  ostentation. 

“  He  had  built  not  fame,  but  a  godlike  soul.” 

He  did  not,  however,  appear  much  in 
society ;  but  could  be  more  frequently 
seen  strolling  in  the  groves  at  Cambridge, 
around  the  residence  of  his  dear  friends, 
Charles  Norton  and  his  sisters,  or  in  the 
woods  at  Concord,  with  the  one  in  whom 
he  had  long  years  before  recognized  a 
master. 

“  Nunc  non  e  manibus  illis, 

Nunc  non  e  tumulo,  fortunataque  favilla 
Nascuntur  violas  ?  ” 

Here,  too,  came  Theodore  Parker  from 
the  thick  of  that  final  battle  for  free 
thought  which  was  planned  when  Luther 
tore  Tetzel’s  list  from  the  church  door. 
He  hit  hard,  and  no  blow  was  too  hard 
for  the  Unitarians  to  deal  to  the  man  who 
justified  all  the  taunting  prophecies  of  the 
orthodox  as  to  the  inevitable  results  of 
their  position.  Yet  those  who  were  in 
bitterest  antagonism  to  Parker  knew  that 
every  poor  or  wronged  man  in  Boston 
followed  him  with  a  silent  benediction  as 
he  walked  the  street.  When  I  was  leav- 
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ing  Virginia  for  Massachusetts,  a  negro 
woman  belonging  to  my  father,  confided 
to  me  that  her  husband,  who  had  escaped 
the  year  before,  was  in  Boston,  and  sent 
by  me  a  messa^’  to  him.  When  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  Boston  I  found  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  any  particular  negro,  on 
account  of  the  apprehensions  concerning 
slave-catchers  which  the  recent  passage 
of  the  F ugitive  Slave  Bill  had  excited.  On 
mentioning  this  to  a  distinguished  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister  of  the  old  school,  who  had 
been  a  severe  antagonist  of  l*arker,  he 
said  frankly,  “  The  only  man  that  can 
help  you  thoroughly  in  finding  this  negro 
is  Theodore  Parker.”  To  Parker  then  I 
repaired.  He  took  me  from  street  to 
street  where  negroes  resided,  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  went  tlie  poor  creatures  received 
him  with  joy,  even  to  tears.  Never  have 
I  seen  such  adoration  extended  to  a  man 
as  that  which  welled  up  from  the  hearts 
of  these  lowly  creatures,  to  whom  his 
services  had  not  been  rendered  in  brave 
words  alone.  All  of  these  negroes  were 
of  various  orthodox  churches;  yet  for 
them,  all  that  came  from  Parker  was 
piety,  even  his  refusal,  which  I  heard,  to 
pray  for  the  deliverance' of  a  fugitive  slave, 
who  sent,  from  the  jail,  petitions  to  the 
various  churches  that  they  would  so  pray. 
Parker  read  it,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  asking  God  to  do  their  work. 
During  the  week  he  joined  in  the  ineffect¬ 
ual  effort  at  rescuing  the  slave. 

My  reader  has  by  this  time  seen  that 
the  story  I  am  telling  is  a  prickly-pear 
growth — one  leaf  budding  out  from  an¬ 
other — and  will  therefore  indulge  me  in  a 
few  other  reminiscences  of  Parker.  I  re¬ 
member  well  the  first  Sunday  on  which  I 
entered  the  great  Music  Hall  at  Boston. 
Tliere  was  something  triumphal  in  the 
scene  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  well- 
dressed  and  cheerful  people  gathered  in 
that  beautiful  hall,  with  its  pure  white 
w’alls,  and  lofty  blue  ceiling,  which  al¬ 
most  cheated  the  eye  into  believing  that 
it  was  looking  through  to  the  sky  beyond. 
When  the  choir,  which  was  behind  the 
reacher,  had  sung  an  anthem  from  Men- 
elssohn,  the  grave  and  even  sad-looking 
man  arose  for  an  utterance  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  prayer,  but  was  more 
like  a  spoken  hymn  of  thankfulness.  He 
began,  “  Our  heavenly  Father  and  our 
Mother,”  in  a  voice  which  blended,  in  a 
most  notable  degree,  earnestness  and  ten¬ 
derness — a  voice  which  can  never  be  for- 
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gotten  by  any  who  have  heard  it,  and  was 
the  only#  outward  endowment  of  oratory 
which  Parker  possessed.  No  matter  what 
he  said,  no  one  could  even  associate  with 
it  any  idea  of  affectation  or  levity.  Thus 
in  this  very  prayer,  as  it  would  be  called, 
he  prayed  for  a  charity  which  might  even 
include  political  conser\-ative8.  “There 
are  many  mean  men  in  high  position  in 
Boston ;  but  they  can  not  help  it — they 
were  made  mean ;  they  will  grind  the 
weak  and  rob  the  poor ;  their  lips  w'ill 
deny  what  their  hearts  know  to  be  true 
and  just ;  they  are  mean — but  they  can 
not  help  it ;  help  us.  Spirit  of  Charity,  to 
triumph  here  over  our  strongest  tem})ta- 
tion,  and  love  instead  of  hating  these — 
with  a  love  too  faithful  to  be  mistaken  for 
indulgence  of  their  baseness.”  I  have 
often  smiled,  remembering  these  words, 
but  I  believe  that  few  ‘could  have  smiled 
hearing  them ;  for  each  word  struggled 
out  and  fell 'ponderous  and  full  of  sorrow. 
Then  he  read  out  for  the  hymn.  Sir  H. 
Wotton’s  verses,  beginning — 

“  How  happy  is  he  l^m  or  taught, 

Who  serveth  not  another’s  will ; 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  only  skill.” 

After  this  came  the  discourse — he  never 
called  any  pro«iuclion  a  “  sermon.”  He 
arose  quietly,  and  continued  quietly ; 
there  was  no  raising  of  the  voice,  but 
w'hen  he  was  especially  moved  in  any  ut¬ 
terance,  it  was  indicated  by  a  lowering  of 
the  voice.  A  gesture  of  any  kind  was  ex¬ 
tremely  rare — there  w’as  but  one  in  the 
discourse  to  which  I  am  referring,  when 
his  finger  pointed  to  a  violet  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration  ;  for  whatever  flower  was  bloom¬ 
ing  was  sure  to  be  laid  on  his  desk.  Plain, 
direct,  calm,  without  art  or  flourish,  the 
vast  audience  was  motionless  for  whatever 
length  of  time  the  discourse  should  occu¬ 
py,  and  it  was  almost  never  less  than  an 
hour.  For  in  this  discourse  every  word 
was  loaded  with  a  thought ;  there  were 
masses  of  information  conveyed,  there 
were  interpretations  of  nature,  and  a 
bravery  and  honesty  of  statement  which 
were  exciting  enough  without  rhetoric. 
All  this  was  very  powerful,  and  under 
some  passages  the  people  bent  as  before  a 
strong  wind. 

Before  such  a  man,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  casuists  of  Boston  could  prevail  only 
among  those  who  would  not  admit  that 
he  should  have  a  hearing.  He  did  not 
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hold  long  argnraentB  in  controversies,  but 
gave  formidable  replies  in  single  sentences. 
He  was  once  accused  by  Dr.  Gannett,  be¬ 
fore  the  Ministerial' Conference,  of  using 
unchristian  language  concerning  Judge 
Curtis,  who  belonged  to  Dr.  Gannett’s 
church — that  which  Dr.  Channing  once 
ministered  to.  Judge  Curtis’s  offense,  for 
w’hich  Parker  had  publicly  denounced 
him,  was  the  vehement  effort  which  he 
had  made  to  return  to  slavery  William 
and  Ellen  Crafts,  who  had  journeyed  a 
thousand  miles  for  freedom,  she  disguised 
as  a  Southern  gentleman,  her  husband 
being  his  body-serv-ant.  It  was  this  same 
William  Crafts  who  last  year  at  New¬ 
castle  defended,  against  Dr.  Hunt,  his 
right  to  be  considered  a  man.  He  and 
his  wife  were  concealed  some  days  in 
Parker’s  study,  whilst  Parker  wrote  at 
the  door,  with  several  loaded  pistols,  and 
the  gun  which  his  father  had  used  in  the 
Revolution,  by  his  side.  Curtis,  how¬ 
ever,  was  about  to  prevail,  wdien  the 
fugitives  were  smuggled  oft'  to  England. 
Then  Parker  attacked  Curtis,  and  there¬ 
fore  Dr.  Gannett  attacked  him.  In  his 
apology,  Parker  began,  “  You  see,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  thing  was 
this :  a  member  of  Dr.  Gannett’s  cliurch 
tried  to  kidnap  two  of  mine.”  Under 
the  explosion  of  laughter  which  followed 
this.  Dr.  Gannett  beat  a  retreat,  and  the 
matter  ended. 

Mr.  Parker  would  respect  intellectual 
honesty  w'herever  he  found  it.  There  was 
an  editor  in  the  State  of  Virginia  who 
boldly  maint.ained  slavery  on  grounds 
which  w’ere  then  regarded  in  the  South 
as  subversive  of  many  orthodox  views, 
but  which  Parker  believed  were  the  only 
grounds  upon  which  an  intelligent  man 
could  base  any  honest  attempt  to  defend 
that  institution.  So  he  subscribed  for 
the  paper  and  always  read  it  carefully ; 
and  indeed  such  faith  had  he  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  that  editor,  that  when  they  both 
were  in  Europe,  the  one  as  a  charge 
d'affaires,  the  other  as  an  invalid,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  (though  he  was  not 
in  need  of  friends)  a  personal  request  to 
this  very  fiery  Southerner. 

The  temper  on  both  sides,  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  him  and  the  Unitarians, 
w’ill  appear  in  the  following  facts.  When 
our  class  at  Cambridge,  that  of  lj864,  was 
about  to  be  graduated,  the  majority  of  us 
were,  at  least,  rationalistic,  and  all  had  an 
admiration  for  Mr.  Parker.  We  had  con¬ 


cluded  to  elect  him  to  deliver  the  annual 
discourse  at  our  graduation,  an  honor 
which  he  might  naturally  have  coveted, 
as  indicative  of  the  progress  of  his  opin¬ 
ions.  But  when  we  waited  on  him,  ho 
said  :  “  I  should  rejoice  to  do  it ;  but  the 
faculty  have  already  been  embarrassed  by 
the  reputation  of  your  class  for  religious 
radicalism,  and  it  is  not  right  to  press 
them  further;  therefore  I  decline;  get  a 
lilieral  man  less  notorious  than  myself.” 
He  then  suggested  Dr.  Furness  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  delivered  the  address.  Af¬ 
ter  us  there  came  a  class  that  cared  less 
about  embarrassing  the  faculty,  and  W'hich, 
without  consulting  Mr.  Parker,  voted  to 
invite  him  to  deliver  the  address.  The 
faculty,  violating  the  legal  rights  of  the 
alumni,  refused  to  allow  him  to  address 
them.  The  youths  stood  their  ground, 
and  so  there  was  no  address  that  year, 
but  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  any 
thing  that  had  been  heard  there  since 
Emerson’s  oration  twenty  years  before. 

But  I  must  now  follow  Parker  to  Con¬ 
cord,  where  he  came  to  recover  from  his 
wounds  by  contact  with  nature — whether 
represented  in  the  Mayflowers  or  the 
Brahmin  of  the  meadows,  who  could  ex¬ 
pound 

“The  Vedas  of  the  violet” 

Parker,  if  he  had  not  been  so  important  to 
the  religious  revolution  going  on  in  New 
England,  would  have  been  distinguished 
as  a  botanist.  He  knew  by  heart  and  by 
name  every  plant  of  New  England,  and 
had  a  te!>der  love  for  flowers.  Their 
resence  always  excited  him  to  exaltation. 

remember  once  strolling  with  him  in 
the  woods,  when  we  came  across  an  early 
violet.  He  sat  down  by  it  and  gazed  on 
it  for  some  time  in  silence.  Then  he  said : 
“There  is  a  miracle-sense  in  man  which 
should  be  respected :  man  is  too  near  to 
the  divine  mystery  of  existence  not  to 
clutch  at  any  thing  that  seems  to  declare 
it.  At  present  men  feed  that  mystic  part, 
that  miracle-sense,  w’ith  church  fables,  as 
a  man  who  has  not  bread  will  eat  grass 
and  berries  rather  than  starve ;  but  when 
man  has  got  so  far  as  to  see  God  full  in 
that  flower,  nature  will  so  rise  as  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  daw’n  above  him,  that  the  legend¬ 
ary  night-fires  will  sink  to  pale  ashes.” 

In  his  deep  communion  with  Emerson, 
the  first  of  men  to  him,  Parker  cooled  his 
hot  temples,  and  went  back  to  his  fight 
serene  and  happy ;  he  came  up  feehng 
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that  Boston  was  a  whited  sepulcher  full 
of  dead  men’s  bones ;  he  went  back  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  the  “  hub  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,”  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  described  it. 
But  after  such  visits  some  of  Emerson’s 
virtue  had,  it  used  to  be  said,  gone  out  of 
him ;  and  he  was  wont  to  regard  mankind, 
or  at  least  the  world,  as  a  failure.  At  any 
rate  there  is  an  allegorical  story  current 
that  once,  immediately  after  Parker  had 
parted  from  Emerson  on  the  road  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  crazy  Millerite  encountered  Parker, 
and  cried  :  “Sir,  do  you  not  know  that 
the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  ?  ”  Upon 
which  Parker  replied:  “My  good  man, 
that  doesn’t  concern  me  ;  I  live  in  Boston.” 
The  same  fanatic  overtaking  Emerson,  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  same  terms  the  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  world ;  upon  which  Em¬ 
erson  replied :  “  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir ;  man 
will  get  along  much  better  without  it !  ” 
The  advent  of  Agassiz  at  Cambridge 
was  an  important  event  in  connection  with 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  country. 
M.  Agassiz  was  soon  instructing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
He  also  made  acquaintance  wdth  every 
superior  person  ;  and  thus  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  was  put  under  contribution  to  furnish 
liim  with  specimens.  Old  tishermen  on 
the  coasts  were  found  carefully  setting 
aside  every  fish  suspected  of  any  eccentri¬ 
city,  and  huntsmen  in  the  far  west  every 
peculiar  feather,  as  choice  morsels  for  this 
distinguished  guest  of  the  nation.  To  the 
young  men  at  Cambridge,  who  were  his 
pupils,  he  was  a  great  assistance,  because 
of  hie  sympathy — amounting  to  enthusi¬ 
asm — for  every  effort  at  independent  in¬ 
vestigation.  At  the  end  of  every  week  a 
portion  of  the  afternoon  was  given  to 
questionings  of  Agassiz  by  the  students. 
These  became  invariably  earnest  discus¬ 
sions,  which  lasted  until  late  hours,  and 
always  turning  upon  the  origin  of  species, 
and  showing  a  tendency  to  the  Darwinian 
-theory,  which  M.  Agassiz  must  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  the  original  depravity  of  the 
scientific  mind,  as  I  oelieve  there  was  not 
a  student  or  professor  at  Cambridge  who 
did  not  adopt  it.  At  least  once  in  every 
fortnight  Agassiz  would  take  us  to  the 
sea-shore  to  study  geology  and  zoology. 
Generally  it  was  at  Nahant  that  we  spent 
such  glorious  days.  It  was  easy  for  him 
to  find  there,  for  lecture-desks  and  charts, 
rocks  veined  with  mica  and  hornblende, 
and  beaches  strewn  with  sea-urchins,  star¬ 
fishes,  and  often  rarer  forms. 
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But  Agassiz  was  very  fond  of  Concord, 
where  he  gave  lectures  at  times,  and 
where  he  often  went  to  exchange  with  his 
friend  Emerson  the  new  facts  and  obser¬ 
vations  which  were  always  flowing  into 
his  world-wide  nets,  for  the  philosophical 
interpretations  which  with  the  transcen- 
dentalist  were  always  awaiting  and  anti¬ 
cipating  such  facts  and  discoveries.  Em¬ 
erson  had  a  scientific  method  of  the  sever¬ 
est  kind,  and  could  not  be  carried  away 
by  any  theories.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
all  of  Emerson’s  friends.  I  remember  well 
being  present  at  Emerson’s  when  Agassiz 
and  Alcbtt  had  a  most  remarkable  conver¬ 
sation. 

“  I  have  long  desired,”  says  Alcott,  “  to 
bring  my  views  of  creation  to  the  severest 
scientific  test.  To  me  the  idea  that  man 
is  the  development  from  lower  orders  of 
beings  is  a  subversion  of  the  truth.” 

“  I  agree  with  you  entirely,”  exclaims 
Agassiz,  with  a  somewhat  pleased  glance 
at  the  rest  of  the  company,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin. 

“Yes,  sir,’*' continues  Alcott,  “  an  ex¬ 
act  subversion  of  the  truth.  Man,  I  take 
it,  was  the  first  created  being;  was  he 
not?” 

Agassiz  (in  some  dismay) :  “  I  don’t 
know  that  I  exactly  understand - ” 

Alcott :  “  Why,  it  is  manifest  that  God 
could  never  have  created  a  miserable,  poi¬ 
sonous  snake,  and  filthy  vermin,  and  ma¬ 
lignant  tigers.” 

Agiissiz  (embarrassed) :  “  Well,  w'ho 
could  have  created  them  ?  ” 

Alcott  (seeing  with  sorrow  that  Agassiz 
is  as  materialistic  as  the  rest) :  “  Must  wo 
not  conclude  that  these  evil  beasts  which 
fill  the  w'orld  are  the  various  forms  of  hu¬ 
man  sins  ?  That  when  man  was  created 
they  did  not  exist,  but  were  originated  by 
his  lusts  and  animalisms  ?  ” 

Agassiz  (bewildered) :  “  But  geology 
shows  that  these  beasts  existed  many  ages 
before  man.” 

Alcott :  “7?m<  may  man  not  have  creat¬ 
ed  tJiese  things  before  he  appeared  in  his 
present  form?^^ 

Here  Agassiz  gave  that  signal  of  dis¬ 
tress,  which  in  company  is  unmistakable  : 
he  looked  at  his  watch.  Emerson  came 
to  the  rescue  wdien  the  worthy  naturalist 
was  on  the  brink  of  despair,  and  suggest¬ 
ed  that  probably  the  two  would  compre¬ 
hend  the  positions  of  each  other,  if  Mr. 
Alcott’s  theory  were  given  in  more  scien¬ 
tific  rhetoric.  “  Doubtless  he  meant  that 
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man  was  the  primal  idea  and  purpose  of 
nature ;  that  these  things  which  swim,  fly, 
creep,  are  so  many  shortcomings  of  man — 
that  is,  they  fall  short  of  being  men  at  this 
or  that  degree,  and  thus  represent  some  as 
yet  uncontrolled  animalism  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Thus  they  may  be  man  flying  or 
creeping ;  and  though  as  forms  they  may 
be  anterior,  the  type  they  are  trying  to  re¬ 
alize  (that  is,  man)  may  be  anterior  to 
them  ;  in  fact^  the  type  must  be  in  some 
sense  their  creator.” 

After  this  Agassiz  had  the  look  of  a 
man  who  has  taken  to  the  sea  to  avoid  a 
fire  (for  he  suspected  some  Darwinism  in 
every  word  of  Emerson’s) ;  and  Alcott 
had  the  look  of  having  been  cheated,  for 
he  did  not  recognize  his  scientific  summer¬ 
house  in  Emerson’s  fabric  ;  while  the  host, 
not  without  some  wicked  twinklings  in 
his  eye,  assured  the  company  that  faith 
and  science  had  been  reconciled,  the  con¬ 
flict  of  ages  ended,  and  dinner  ready. 

But  the  chief  attraction  to  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  that  Concord  presented  was,  that  it 
was  the  home — so  far  as  he  could  be  said 
to  have  any — of  that  strange  apparition 
that  bore  the  name  of  Thoreau  ;  a  man  of  | 
such  wonderful,  even  unparalleled  intima¬ 
cy  with  nature,  that  his  biography  when 
it  is  written  will  seem  like  a  myth.  Of| 
this  man,  who  next  to  Emerson,  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  most  notable  American  product,  I 
have  said  the  least ;  and  this  because  his 
life  in  the  w’oods  and  the  secrets  confided 
to  him  by  nature,  merit  a  separate  narra¬ 
tive,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prepare 
for  English  readers. 

“  He  was  Emerson’s  forest  seer, 

A  minstrel  of  the  natural  year, 

Foreteller  of  the  vernal  ides. 

Wise  harbinger  of  spheres  and  tides, 

A  lover  true,  who  knew  by  heart 
Each  joy  the  mountain  dales  impart.” 

Though  Concord  has  been  recognized 
as  the  literary  center  of  America,  its  soci¬ 
ety  was  far  removed  from  any  thing  stilt¬ 
ed  and  pretentious  in  that  direction.  Tlie 


standard  of  culture  was  indeed  high,  and 
the  young  people  formed  themselves  into 
classes  for  the  study  of  languages  and  oth¬ 
er  branches ;  but  equally  celebrated  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  in  Boston,  were 
the  Concord  pic-nics,  theatricals,  skating- 
parties,  May  festivities,  and  berryings. 
The  philosophers  of  the  village  were  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  children,  and 
it  was  a  rule  there  that  to  their  merry  ex¬ 
peditions  should  be  invited  “  ail  children 
from  six  to  sixty  years  of  age.”  Haw¬ 
thorne  having  removed  from  the  Old 
Manse,  the  mirthful  fairies  have  in  these 
last  years  avenged  themselves  on  the  som¬ 
ber  spirits  of  his  dynasty  by  making  it  the 
cheerful  home  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Rip¬ 
ley,  well  known  to  the  naturalists  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  valuable  collection  of  lichens, 
and  to  the  Cambridge  professors  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  success  in  training  young  men 
for  the  University.  It  is  said  that  a 
learned  gentleman  once  called  to  see  this 
lady,  and  found  her  hearing  at  once  the 
lesson  of  one  student  in  Sophocles,  and 
that  of  another  in  Differential  Calculus,  at 
the  same  time  rocking  her  grandchild’s 
cradle  with  one  foot,  and  shelling  peas  for 
dinner — a  story  not  at  all  incredible,  and 
given  here  because  somewhat  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  class  of  the  women  of  New-Eng- 
land.  The  Old  Manse  gradually  became 
a  social  heart  to  the  village,  in  distinction 
from  the  philosophical  capitol  at  the  other 
end,  with  which,  however,  it  was  in  close 
alliance. 

Once  in  that  neighborhood  I  met  with 
an  unquiet  soul,  yearning  for  a  higher 
social  condition,  which  had  shaped  itself 
to  his  mind  after  the  pattern  sliown  by 
Charles  Fourier.  “Have  you  ever  heard,” 
I  said,  of  the  child  that  went  about  la¬ 
menting  and  searching  for  the  beautiful 
butterfly  which  she  had  lost  ?  The  but¬ 
terfly  had  softly  alighted  upon  her  head, 
and  sat  there  while  the  search  went  on. 
May  not  this  fable  apply  to  one  who,  living 
in  Concord,  searches  as  far  as  France  for 
a  true  society  ?  ” 
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In  connection  with  an  admirable  like¬ 
ness  of  this  eminent  historian,  which  we 
give  in  this  number,  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  is  added,  for  which  we  are  mainly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  N^ew  American  Cyclopedia: 

Gborgb  Bancroft  was  born  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  October  3,  1800.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  clergyman.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1813  and  grad¬ 
uated  in  1817,  and  then,  with  an  extensive 
scheme  of  study,  embracing  hardly  less 
than  the  whole  circle  of  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  ancient  and  modern  literature,  started 
for  the  universities  of  Germany.  At  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
he  studied  German  literature  under  Ben- 
ecke,  French  and  Italian  literature  under 
Artand  and  Bunsen,  the  oriental  languages 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
under  Eichhorn,  ecclesiastical  and  the  more 
recent  ancient  history  under  Planck  and 
Heeren,  natural  history  under  Blumen- 
bach,  and  especially  the  antiquities  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  under  Dis- 
sen,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato,  with 
whom  he  went  through  a  thorough  course 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  read  in  the 
Greek  nearly  every  one  of  the  writings  of 
Plato.  At  this  time  he  selected  history 
as  his  special  branch,  giving  as  one  of  his 
reasons  the  desire  to  see  if  facts  would 
not  clear  up  theories  and  assist  in  getting 
out  the  true  one.  Having  received  at 
Gbttingen  in  1820  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  where 
he  heard  the  lectures  of  Wolf,  the  re¬ 
nowned  editor  of  Homer,  of  Schleierma- 
oher,  and  of  Hegel.  He  was  a  herald  to 
these  professors  of  their  fame  in  the  New 
World,  and  his  ardor  and  accomplishments 
gained  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  He 
was  intimate  in  the  houses  of  Schleierma- 
cher,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the  great 
lawyer  Savigny,  Laj)penberg,  the  future 
historian  of  England,  Varnhagen  von  Ensej 
and  other  famed  literary  persons.  He 
availed  himself  of  his  stay  in  Berlin  to 
observe  the  administration  of  the  Prussian 

f:overnraent  in  many  of  its  departments, 
n  the  spring  of  1821  he  began  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
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Europe.  He  had  already,  in  a  Gottingen 
vacation,  seen  Dresden,  its  galleries  and 
principal  men,  and  had  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Goethe  at  Jena.  At  Heidelberg 
he  was  several  hours  every  day  with  the 
historian  Schlosser,  discussing  history  and 
poetry,  espe<‘ially  Dante,  and  read  with 
him  several  Greek  tragedies.  In  Paris  he 
became  acquainted  with  Cousin,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt,  and  particularly 
with  Benjamin  Constant,  passed  a  month 
in  England,  and  returned  to  the  continent 
to  travel  on  foot  through  Switzerland. 
He  spent  eight  months  in  Italy,  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Manzoni  at  Milan,  and 
a  friendship  for  life  with  Chevalier  Bunsen 
at  Rome,  where  he  also  knew  Niebuhr. 
His  time  in  Ital^.  Was  also  thoroughly  em¬ 
ployed  in  studying  the  ecclesiastical  gov- 
erbment,  and  in  seeing  pictures,  churches, 
statues,  and  ruins.  lie  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1 822,  and  accepted  for  one  year  the 
office  of  tutor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  During  his  year  of  tutorship,  he 
preached  several  sermons,  yet  he  seems 
not  long  to  have  entertained  the  thought 
of  entering  the  clerical  profession.  In 
1823,  in  conjunction  \ijith  Dr.  Joseph  G. 
Cogswell,  he  established  the  Round  Hill 
school  at  Northampton,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  learned  young  men  of  Germany 
were  employed  as  teachers.  The  stand¬ 
ard  as  a  preparatory  school  was  too  high 
for  the  standard  of  collegiate  instruction 
in  this  country,  yet  mu^  was  done  by 
this  institution  toward  introducing  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  of  study  and  of  class-books. 
He  published  at  this  time  his  translation 
of  Ileeren’s  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece^ 
and  a  small  volume  of  poems  bore  witness 
to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  observed 
the  scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  ruins 
of  ancient  art  in  Italy.  He  was  also 
busily  meditating  and  collecting  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  United  States.  In 
1834  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  United  States^  the  ma¬ 
ture  fruit  of  a  long-cherished  purpose. 
He  removed  in  1835  to  Springfield,  w'here 
he  resided  three  years,  and  completed  the 
second  volume  of  his  history.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren 
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collector  of  Boston,  and  the  intellifrence 
and  vigor  with  which  he  performed  the 
labors  of  this  office  won  the  applause  of 
his  political  opponents.  In  )  840  the  third 
volume  of  his  history  was  published,  upon 
which  he  had  diligently  'labored  amid 
many  other  engagements.  After  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  in 
1845,  Mr.  Bancroft  entered  the  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  the  navy.  lie  signalized  his 
administration  by  the  establishment  of  the 
naval  school  at  Annapolis.  lie  was  also  I 
influential  in  obtaining  additional  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  W ashington  Observatory, 
and  in  introducing  some  new  professors 
of  great  merit  into  the  corps  of  instruc- 1 
tors.  A  reform  in  the  system  of  promo- 1 
tiou  in  the  naval  service  was  desired,  by  . 
many,  and  he  planned  a  method  by  which 
romotion  should  depend  not  on  age  alone, 
ut  also  on  experience  and  capacity.  His  ; 
scheme,  however,  was  never  fully  devel¬ 
oped  or  npplie<l.  In  1846  Mr.  Bancroft 
exchanged  his  position  in  the  cabinet  for 
the  office  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Great  Britain.  The  experience  which  he 
had  had  as  collector  pointed  out  to  him 
the  inconvenience  from  which  American 
navigation  suffered  by  the  British  restric¬ 
tive  laws  of  navig.ation.  The  American 
laws  were  at  tlnit  time  much  the  more  j 
liberal ;  and  he  urged  the  subject  on  the 
attention  of  the  British  ministry  fill  he  had  ' 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  British  sys¬ 
tem  not  only  equal  ours  in  liberality,  but ' 
also  go  beyond  it.  During  his  residence  j 
in  England  he  was  in  the  most  friendly  ! 
relations  wdth  the  ministry  and  the  men 
of  letters  of  that  country.  In  1849  the 
University  of  Oxford  ma<le  him  a  doctor  of 
civil  law,  and  he  had  before  been  chosen  , 
correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  i 
Berlin,  and  also  of  the  French  Institute. 
He  used  the  opportunity  of  his  resi- ! 
dence  in  Europe  to  perfect  his  collections  i 
on  American  history.  He  made  several  i 
visits  to  Paris,  to  study  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  that  city,  being  aid<‘d  in  | 
his  researches  by  Guizot,  Mignet,  Lam-  j 
artine,  and  De  Tocqueville.  In  England  ; 
the  ministry  opened  to  him  the  records  of 
the  state  paper  oflicc*,  embracing  a  vast 
array  of  military  and  civil  correspondence; ' 
and  also  the  records  of  the  treasury,  with 
its  aeries  of  minutes  and  letter-books.  In 
the  British  Museum,  also,  and  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  collections  of  many  noble  families, 
he  found  valuable  and  interesting  manu-  j 
scripts.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  , 
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in  1849,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New- 
York,  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  press 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  history, 
which  were  published  in  1852.  The  ap¬ 
plause  which  had  followed  the  publication 
of  his  preceding  volumes  was  heightened 
upon  trie  appearance  of  the  new  and  long- 
expected  volumes.  In  1 854  the  sixth  vol¬ 
ume  was  issued,  the  seventh  in  1858,  and 
the  eighth  in  1860.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  philosophical  histori.an.  He  brings 
the  wealth  of  a  most  varied  learning  in 
systems  of  thought,  and  in  the  political 
and  moral  history  of  mankind,  to  illustrate 
the  early  experiences  of  his  country.  He 
catalogues  events  in  a  manner  which  shows 
the  procession  of  ideas,  and  not  only  de- 
scrilres  popular  movements  picturesquely, 
but  also  analyzes  them  and  reveals  their 
spiritual  significance.  The  early  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  having  been  largeljr 
formed  by  the  emigration  from  the  van- 
ous  states  of  Europe  of  men  who  brought 
with  them  the  ideas  and  habits  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  the  historian  has 
much  to  do  with  'the  course  of  European 
history,  and  the  chapters  in  which  he  elu¬ 
cidates  the  great  polilit^al  and  religious 
movements  of  the  Old  World  are  valuable 
contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  modern 
history.  The  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  may 
be  considered  as  a  copious  philosophical 
treatise,  tracing  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
liberty  in  a  country  designed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  its  development.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  marked  by  singular  elaborate¬ 
ness,  compactness,  and  scholarly  grace. 
It  is  a  great  national  work,  and  increases 
in  the  vigor  and  elegance  of  its  narrative 
with  each  additional  volume.  The  author 
has  carried  the  art  of  historicjxl  representa¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
any  living  English  writer,  or  than  any 
American  author.  The  philosophy  of  the 
work,  too,  dee|K‘ns,  and  becomes  more 
comprehensive,  with  the  progress  of  his 
studies.  It  has  been  several  times  repub¬ 
lished  abroad  and  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  the  German  version  having 
already  passed  through  four  editions.  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  published  various  public  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  has  collected  a  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  chiefly  upon  historical  and 
philosophical  topics,  including  a  copious 
survey  of  German  literature,  selected  from 
his  numerous  contributions  to  different 
reviews.  In  this  volume  is  contained  the 
masterly  discourse  upon  “The  Necessity, 
the  Reality,  and  the  I’romise  of  the  Prog- 
17 
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rew  of  the  Human  Race,”  which  he  de¬ 
livered  before  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  at  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  He  is  now  vigorously  pros¬ 


ecuting  his  historical  labor,  passing  the 
winter  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  the 
summer  by  the  sea-side,  at  Newport. 


From  the  SatardaF  RoTiew. 

BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 


As  every  body  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be, 
just  now  a  railway  traveler,  and  as  the 
never-failing  topic  of  light  interesting  rail¬ 
way  talk — the  one  safe  subject  and  com¬ 
mon  ^ound  for  strangers  to  make  con¬ 
versation  about — is  the  rail  itself,  with  its 
wonders,  its  dangers,  its  comforts  and 
discomforts,  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  the 
means  of  furnishing  talkers  with  some 
solid  railway  facts  to  talk  about.  We  may 
as  well -explain  at  the  outset  that  we  have 
got  all  our  information  where  it  is  no 
joke  to  delve  for  it — namely,  first,  from 
a  Parliamentary  paper,  a  return  to  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Lords  asking  every  con¬ 
ceivable,  not  to  say  impertinent,  question 
of  the  railway  companies  about  their 
traffic,  expenses,  capital,  profits,  and  things 
in  general ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  report 
of  an  instructive  but  very  tedious  debate 
on  railway  accidents,  held  two  years  ago 
— though  the  report  itself  is  only  just  pub¬ 
lished — by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers. 

In  these  publications  we  find  the  stupen¬ 
dous  balance-sheet  of  the  extant  British 
railway  system.  People  guess  and  gabble 
about  It,  and  wonder  what  it  has  all  cost, 
where  the  money  has  come  from,  and 
where  it  has  gone.  We  have  all  heard 
something  of  contractors’  fortunes,  and 
engineers’  fortunes,  and  railway  kings, 
and  counsel’s  fees;  and  those  who  are  old 
enough  can  go  back,  some  with  a  sigh 
and  some  .with  a  smile,  to  the  good  old 
days  when  it  was  necessary  to  buy  oflT  the 
local  opposition  of  land-owners  to  under- 
tJikings  which  have  doubled  the  value  of 
their  property.  And  it  is  strange  to  hear 
in  these  times — when  the  local  traffic  be¬ 
tween  Sludgely  and  Blackthorpe,  two  im- 
jH>rtant  villages  with  a  joint  population 
of  500,  is  about  to  be  developed  by  a 


branch  line  —  of  those  legends,  which 
happen  to  be  quite  true,  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  Mr.  George  Stephenson’s  clerks 
when  they  plotted  the  Birmingham  line 
furtively  and  by  night  And  then  every 
body  says.  The  railways  must  have  paid 
if  they  had  not  cost  so  plaguy  dear.  Well, 
what  have  they  cost?  The  authorized 
capital  of  all  the  railways  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  up  to  December  31  last, 
amounts  to  the  trifling  sum  of  £474,999,- 
545  ;  and  of  this  little  total  as  much  as 
£404,215,802  has  actually  been  paid  up  as 
capital,  inclusive  of  debenture  loans  out¬ 
standing  at  that  date.  That  is  to  say,  in 
less  than  thirty  years,  a  sum  very  nearly 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  national  debt  has 
been  invested  iu  earth-works,  rails,  rolling 
stock,  and  the  other  constituent  elements 
of  the  vast  aggregate  known  as  railway 
property.  From  the  investment  in  rail¬ 
ways  we  now  proceed  to  the  profits  of 
railways.  What  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  every  body  knows;  how 
does  the  iron  king  pay  its  creditors? 
What  is  the  total  amount  of  net  profits 
available  for  distribution  in  the  shape  of 
interest  on  paid  up  capital  —  including 
ordinary  stock  or  shares,  with  preference 
stock,  loans,  and  debentures  ?  After  de¬ 
ducting  the  outlay  on — 1.  Maintenance  of 
way  and  works;  2.  Locomotive  power;  3. 
Repairs  and  renewals  of  carriages;  4. 
Traffic  charges;  5.  Rates  and  taxes;  6. 
Government  duty;  7.  Compensation  for 
personal  injuries;  8.  Compensation  for 
losses  and  damage  of  goods ;  9.  Legal  ex¬ 
penses;  10.  Miscellaneous — there  remain 
of  net  profits  on  all  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  earned  in  the  year 
1863,  £16,048,931.  This,  on  an  invested 
capital,  as  we  have  seen,  of  £404,215,802, 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  4  per  cent.  These 
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]>rofit8  are,  of  course,  very  unequally  dia- ! 
iributed.  On  one  line,  the  West  Cornwall, ! 
the  dividend  on  the  original  capital  is  ^  ! 
per  cent.  On  the  High  Peak  line  it  only 
reaches  28.  8d.  per  cent ;  while  the  White- 1 
haven  line  returns  13^,  and  the  Aberdare  | 
10  per  cent,  on  ordinary  capital.  The  total  ! 
annual  receipts  for  1863  on  this  capital  of 
four  hundred  millions  being  thirty-one  , 
millions,  and  the  net  profits  l^ing  sixteen  i 
millions,  the  total  working  expenditure  is 
fifteen  millions ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  j 
expenditure  swallows  up  48  per  cent,  of  the 
total  receipts  of  the  railway  business  of 
the  country. 

It  is  useful  to  get  the  whole  thing  under 
this  summary  view,  because  it  explains  the 
general  policy  of  railway  management. 
Shareholders  have  but  one  cry :  “  Dimin¬ 
ish  your  working  expenses,  and  our  divi¬ 
dends  will  of  course  rise.  We  are  the  resid¬ 
uary  legatees.  On  us  rests  the  whole  risk 
of  the  trade.  Preference  shares,  loans, 
mortgages — all  these  things  are  a  fixe<l 
quantity;  our  dividends  rise  or  fall  as  the 
shop  answers  or  not.”  The  railway  trade  is 
like  all  other  trades.  It  may  be  conducted 
on  the  bold  principle  of  extended  business, 
which  means  small  profits  on  large  returns; 
or  it  may  be  conducted  safely  and  econom¬ 
ically,  on  the  principle  of  starving  the  plant 
and  diminishing  the  working  expenses. 
The  former  was  the  favorite  pmicy  in  other 
(lays,  the  latter  seems  to  be  now  in  the 
ascendant;  for  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
working  expenses  in  the  year  1803  were 
in  the  proportion  of  48  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  receipts,  in  the  year  1862  they  were 
49  per  cent.  Without  a  very  minute  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  special  heads  of  expen¬ 
diture  on  which  a  saving  has  been  effected, 
we  can  scarcely  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
question,  which  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  public,  whether  economy  in 
management  can  be  extended  with  a  due 
regard  to  safety  in  traveling.  The  figures 
before  us,  however,  will  help  us  to  an  ap¬ 
proximate  solution  of  this  vital  question. 
And  first,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
total  mileage  of  1863  is  more  than  the 
mileage  of  1862.  But,  while  the  absolute 
outlay  under  all  the  heads  of  working  ex¬ 
penses  within  the  last  twelvemonth  has 
from  this  cause  increased,  there  are  many 
heads  of  working  expenses  which,  when 
examined  with  reference  to  the  proportion 
they  be.ar  to  the  whole  expenditure,  will 
Ihj  found  to  have  been  diminished.  A  con¬ 
siderable  saving  has  been  attained  in  legal. 


including  Parliamentary,  expenses.  This, 
of  course,  arises  from  the  comparative 
paucity  of  new  lines  and  extensions.  But, 
in  other  items  also,  the  proportion  of  par¬ 
ticular  expenses  to  the  whole  working 
charges  shows  a  diminution,  or,  in  other 
words,  points  to  parsimony  in  manage¬ 
ment.  And  what  is  significant  is  that  the 
cost  of  compensation  for  personal  injuries 
has  risen  from  £158,169  in  1862  to  £179,- 
565  in  1 863,  while  some  important  chafes 
for  working  expenses  have  fallen.  The 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  locomotive  power 
in  1 862  to  the  whole  working  expenses  was 
27.79  per  cent.;  in  1863  it  falls  to  27.62. 
The  proportion  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
including,  we  believe,  servants,  is  for  the 
two  years  6.62  and  6.40.  These  figures, 
if  they  do  not  actually  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  economy  in  management  has  been 
purchased  by  increased  danger  to  life  and 
limb,  seem  to  point  to  a  suspicion  that 
way.  On  a  mileage  increased  400  miles 
within  the  twelvemonth  there  has  been  a 
saving  of  one  per  cent,  on  working  ex¬ 
penses,  but  this  is  purchased  at  the  outlay 
of  more  than  £21,000  worth  of  life  and 
limb.  The  necessity  of  retrenching  work¬ 
ing  expenses  is  now  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
life  or  death  to  the  holders  of  the  original 
capital  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  starvation  of 
railways  by  paring  down  wages  and  the 
working  staff  is  a  matter  of  personal  life 
or  death  to  travelers  It  is  a  question,  ia 
short,  between  dividends  and  the  public 
safety. 

We  have  seen  that  working  expenses 
are  decreasing.  Are  accidents  increasiag? 
This  is  one  question ;  and  it  is  a  quesdon 
which  is  not  very  easy  to  answer,  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  fatal  smash  on  a  large  scale  may  ex¬ 
ceptionally  affect  the  annu.al  rate  of.  dan-, 
ger.  And  are  railway  accidents  of  the 
usual  character  to  be  attributed  to  econom¬ 
ical,  that  is,  parsimonious,  working, of  the 
line  ?  This  is  a  question  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  diminished 
working  expenses.  The  Parliamentary 
return  will  help  us  towards  answering  it. 
In  1862,  216  persons  were  killed  and  600 
injured,  of  whom  26  were  passengers  killed, 
and  536  passengers  injured,, from  causes 
beyond  their  own  control ;  while  in  1863 
only  184  persons  were  killed  and  470  in¬ 
jured,  and  of  these  14  are  returned  as  pas¬ 
sengers  killed,  and  400  as  ■  passengers  in 
jured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  con¬ 
trol.  This  certainly  shows  a  diminutioa 
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in  fatal  accidents,  and  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  a  set-off  against  the  increased 
amount  of  compensation-money  paid  for 
injuries  during  the  past  year.  For  it  must 
be  remember^  that  many  of  the  accidents 
and  collisions  which  caused  the  injuries 
that  were  paid  for  in  1863  must  have  taken 
place  in  1862,  The  comparison,  however, 
does  not  amount  to  much.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  little  curiosity  to  com¬ 
pare  the  relative  safety  of  some  of  the 
leading  lines  within  the  same  period.  We 
shall  only  trouble  ourselves  with  what  the 
Companies  return  as  casualties  beyond  the 
passengers’  own  control — which  is  the  rail¬ 
way  euphemism  for  injuries  caused  by  rail¬ 
way  management.  The  North-Western 
“system,”  with  1174  miles  of  line,  and  17 
millions  of  miles  traverseil  by  19  million 
passengers,  injured  69  passengers.  The 
Great  Western,  with  1 148  miles  of  line, 
and  12  millions  of  miles  traversed  by  17 
millions  of  passengers,  injured  37  passen¬ 
gers.  On  neither  of  these  great  lines 
was  there  last  year  a  single  fatal  accident 
to  a  passenger.  The  Great  Eastern  killed 
7  ;  this  was  the  Hunstanton,  or  great  cow, 
accident.  The  Great  Northern  killed 
one.  The  Brighton  killed  three ;  this  was 
the  Streatham  and  Balhara  casualty.  The 
South-Western  killed  one  ;  and  two  were 
killed  on  Scotch  lines.  There  is  another 
test  of  the  relative  security  of  the  various 
great  lines,  which  has  its  interest,  though 
of  course  it  requires  checking  by  the  ele 
merits  of  length  of  line,  miles  traveled,  and 
number  of  passengers  ;  and,  as  it  only  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  single  year,  it  would  hardly  jus¬ 
tify  any  sweeping  conclusion.  The  Great 
Eastern,  with  695  miles  open,  paid  £8824 
for  compensation  for  personal  injuries  in 
1863 ;  the  Great  Northern,  with  433  miles, 
must  have  paid  (but  the  returns  are  mud¬ 
dled)  more  than  £20,000;  the  Great  West¬ 
ern,  with  nearly  1200  miles,  paid  only 
£2176 ;  the  North-Western,  with  about 
the  same  mileage,  paid  £20,000;  the  South- 
Western,  with  613  miles,  paid  less  than 
£1000  ;  the  Brighton,  with  243  miles,  paid 
£19,000;  the  South-E.a8tern,  with  286 
Uiiies,  paid  £1844  ;,the  Midland,  with  658 
roifles,  paid  £l  7,794.  On  an  average  of 
se-ven  years.  Captain  Galton  classes  the 
cluof  railways  as  follows,  as  to  the  propor- 
tism.'Cf  killed  or  injured  to  the  number  of 
jpassoDgers  conveyed: 

N«rth- Western .  1  in  212,000 

Midland .  1  in  257,090 

JIuteru  Counties .  1  in  285,000 
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South-Eastern .  1  in  289,000 

North-Eastern .  1  in  850,000 

South-Western .  1  in  433,000 

Brighton .  1  in  636,000 

Great  Western .  1  in  676,000 

Bristol  and  Exeter. ...  1  in  702,000 


The  general  conclusion  from  these  con¬ 
verging  data  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
relative  safety  of  the  broad  gauge. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  railway  accidents  are  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  severity,  whatever  their  number 
during  a  single  year  may  happen  to  be,  at 
least  if  we  measure  their  severity  by  the 
amount  of  com])ensation  awarded  under 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  Capt.  (ialton,  two 
years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Engineers,  calculated  that  the 
Companies  paid  annually  from  £100,000  to 
£120,000  in  compensation;  whereas  we 
have  it  now’  proved, from  their  ow’n  returns, 
that  in  1862  they  paid  £158,000,  and  last 
year  as  much  as  nearly  £180,000.  Some 
of  the  more  fat.al  collisions  have  been  tre¬ 
mendously  expensive  to  the  Companies. 
For  the  Atherstone  “  accident,”  in  1860, 
the  North-Western  paid  nearly  £18,000; 
the  King’s  Cross  acci<lent  cost  the  Great 
Northern  £10,000 ;  while  the  Lewisham 
collision,  in  1857,  cost  the  South-Eastern 
£27,000,  besides  the  injury  to  rolling- 
stock.  The  ugly  conclusion  at  which 
Captain  Galton,  addressing  the  Civil  En¬ 
gineers,  arrives,  after  an  elaborate  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  acci<lent8  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  an  average  of  seven 
years,  is,  “that  out  of  319  collisions  only 
16  could  be  attributed  to  purely  accidental 
causes;  and  of  the  303  remaining  only  183 
were  due  to  the  negligence  of  inferior  ser¬ 
vants,  while  the  remaining  120  W’ere  en¬ 
tirely  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  traffic  was  conducted,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  have  occurred.”  We  are 
obliged  to  Mr.Brunlees,the  engineer,  who 
read  a  paper  at  the  same  meeting,  for  the 
information  that,  in  the  same  seven  years, 
1041  accidents  of  different  kinds  were  due 
in  various  degrees  to  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Companies.  This  misman¬ 
agement  he  classes  under  the  several  heads 
of  Defective  Permanent  Way,  Neglected 
Kolliiig Stock, and  “Management,”  w'hich 
accounts  for  76  percent,  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents.  And  by  ‘■•Management” 
he  means  all  that  belongs  to  the  traffic — 
namely,  speed  of  trains;  irregularity  in 
starting  and  running  them;  an  inefficient 
system  of  telegraph  and  other  signals ;  ab- 
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sence  of  comraunication  between  piard 
and  driver;  deficient  brake  power;  and 
negligence  of  servants,  owing  to  excessive 
work,  insufficient  pay,  and  inadequate  num- 
l)erg.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this ;  it 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again.  But 
it  is  something  to  get  a  conspectus  of  the 
whole  case.  It  is  something  to  argue  it, 
not  upon  single  casualties,  but  upon  full 
returns  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
embracing  the  whole  railway  system  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  And  it  is  something 
to  have  all  these  facts  produced  in  an  au¬ 
thoritative  shape,  and  to  have  the  usual 
arguments  expressed,  not  in  mere  news¬ 
paper  articles,  but  by  government  inspec¬ 


tors  and  the  great  body  of  civil  engineers. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  railway  acci¬ 
dents  are  preventable ;  and  that  they  are 
not  prevented  is  owing  to  mismanage¬ 
ment — that  is,  to  parsimony,  and  to  the 
starving  system  aaopted  by  the  Compa¬ 
nies.  Confront  this  fact  with  the  other 
fact  that  the  working  expenses  of  railways 
have  been  diminished,  are  annually  dimin- 
ishin.^,  and  that  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of 
all  directors  to  diminish  them  still  more. 
And  now,  pondering  over  these  two  great 
facts,  let  us  enjoy  our  railway  trips  this 
autumn  with  such  appetite  and  confidence 
as  we  may. 
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ORPHEUS.  I 

THE  DEATH-DAT  OF  EUSYDICE. 

The  8ad  gray  day  foredoomed  by  Death  rolled  on, 

Silent  and  rm  beneath  the  sightless  sun ; 

The  moon-lights  vaguely  shone,  and  gusts  of  balm, 
Wind-loosened,  from  their  summer  forest  thrall. 
Came  breathing  faint  along  the  river’s  fall, 

And  levels,  checkered  with  light  streaks  of  calm ; 

Far  off  the  moveless  mountain  clouds,  embossed 
With  changeless  light  and  shadow,  faintly  shed 
White  splendors  o’er  the  streamlet’s  distant  bed. 

Where  the  fly -following  swallow,  skirred  and  cross¬ 
ed: 

And  o’er  the  corn-land,  in  a  tender  round 
Of  bluest  air,  the  eager  skylark  sang. 

Till  all  the  silent  height  with  music  ran^ — 

Then  dropped  in  a  quiver  of  faltering  wings  and 
sound : 

Along  the  watery  reaches  smooth  and  gray. 

And  margined  sands,  the  lily  faint  and  white, 
Ik-nt  waveringly  above  its  shadow  slight. 

In  sunny  musings  all  the  silent  day: 

But  as  noon  waned,  from  out  the  woods,  a  strain 
Of  wind  in  melancholy  dirges  went. 

Along  the  winding  river  reeds  it  bent; 

And  southward  loomed  the  low  hills,  gray  with 
rain. 

Soon  sank  the  sun  beyond  the  sandy  bar ; 

The  crows  winged  woodward  through  the  fading 
sky; 

And  naught  was  heard  around  the  ocean  shores. 
Save  tne  sad  singing  of  the  salt  sea  waves. 
O’er  the  dim  sands  and  through  the  head¬ 
land's  caves, 

As  twilight’s  dusky  spirit  from  its  star. 

Sparkling  through  lengths  of  mist,  moved  breath¬ 
lessly. 

Closing  with  drowsy  hand  the  cottage  doors. 
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Then  suddenly  when  all  was  dark  and  rest. 

As  from  some  potent  magian’s  sovereign  spells. 
Or  some  awakened  deity’s  behest. 

Blue  summer  lightning  crossed  the  sapphire  sea. 
Flaming  above  the  hills  along  the  lea. 

Flaming  amid  the  lonely  forest  wells. 

And  through  the  casement  like  a  marble  tomb. 
Where,  silent  in  the  deepening  azure  gloom. 

Sad  victim  of  inexorate  destiny. 

Pale  as  the  dead  flowers  round  her,  lies  Eurydice. 

OVER  HER  TOMB. 

The  morn  i^  breaking  faint  and  cold 
Along  the  world  with  sullen  glare ; 

The  moon,  like  the  face  of  Aquarius  old. 

Looks  through  the  piteous  winter  air; 

The  peasant  guides  his  oxened  plow 
Amid  the  shadowed  stretch  of  lawn. 

And  his  far  voice  sounds  upward  now 
Under  the  dark  and  solemn  dawn. 

Oft  have  we  watched  the  setting  moon. 

And  often  viewed  the  morning  waken. 
Nor  thought  the  spirit  of  our  clime. 
Relentless  god,  could  mark  the  time 
When,  oh  I  too  bitter  and  too  soon. 

Thy  heart  is  cold,  and  mine  is  breaking. 

The  sea-birds  wheel  through  misty  beams. 

The  weary  sea  wakes  round  the  shore. 

Like  one  who  dreamed  eternal  dreams. 

Nor  thought  that  he  would  waken  more; 

The  lean  woods  shake  in  upper  air. 

And  lapse  in  sorrow  gray  and  still. 

And  sounds  amid  the  bickering  glare 
The  roar  of  wind  beyond  the  bill : 

Thus  sing  I  thee  the  morning’s  birth. 

Lost  spirit,  even  as  thou  couldst  hear  me — 
Oh,  would  this  day  of  life  were  past. 
Oh,  would  that  I  might  rest  at  last. 
And  leave  all  sense  above  the  earth. 

Save  the  dumb  joy  that  thou  wert  near  me. 
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The  clondfl  enfold  thy  father's  tower. 

The  red  lizht  strilm  across  the  plain, 

And  keen  b^ind  the  aloe  bower 

Seems  burning  the  tall  trunks  in  twain ; 

The  last  star  drops  beyond  the  sea, 

And  day  looks  from  a  scattered  sky, 

And  night  melts  in  eternity. 

And  all  is  gone  that  seems  to  die: 

Bear  me,  ye  winds  that  follow  night. 

Where  the  great  shadow  host  are  turning ; 
Oh,  spectral  star  that  sinks  beneath. 
Draw  me  unto  thine  orb  of  death ; 
Quench  in  the  vast  this  spirit’s  light. 

Or  bear  me  where  the  tost  are  mourning. 

— Dublin  Univertity  Maganne. 


TASSO  AT  FERRARA. 

**  Vaaom,  qtiando  Ul  vista  Amor  mlmpetra.** 

Porr  child  of  poet  father. 

What  thy  theme  for  princely  cars — 
Thou,  about  whose  temples  gather 
Laurels  riper  than  thy  years  T 
Dost  recall  tne  proud  memento 
Of  thy  birthplace  by  the  sea. 

Where,  in  heaven-blest  Sorrento, 

Life  is  immortality  ? 

Exile  son  of  sire  in  exile. 

Sundered  fKnn  a  mother’s  love; 

In  thy  years  most  soft  and  flexile. 
Sentenced  through  the  world  to  rove ; 
Dost  thou  in  Ferrara’s  palace 
Dream  of  having  gained  a  home, 
Wliere,  unrhafed  by  plot  and  malice. 
Thou  mayest  now  forget  to  roam  T 

All  encharmed  with  joys  too  pleasant. 
Threading  maxy  caneonet. 

Dost  thou,  dallying  with  the  present. 
Nor  look  forward,  nor  r^p^t  ? 

Dost  thou,  priest  of  love  and  beauty. 

For  that  Leonore  is  fair. 

Fail  to  pay  a  client’s  duty. 

And  too  boldly,  grandly  dare  T 

Dost  thou  with  Rinaldo’s  story 
Fix  thy  royal  lady's  eye ; 

Fire  it  with  great  Godfrey’s  glory ; 

Dim  it  when  Clorind  must  die  ? 

Ah  I  divert  thy  wild  ambition, 

Clog  not  thus  thy  poet-fame; 

Works  of  splendid  erudition 
Yet  should  illustrate  thy  name  I 

Would  that  Fate,  in  mercy  slighting 
Her  own  laws,  would  bid  thee  look 
Past  the  princess,  at  the  writing 
On  the  wall  behind  the  duke  1 
We,  alas  I  with  awe  and  pity 
Read  the  ban  in  dungeon  slime : 

"  He  who  frees  the  Holy  City 

Shall  in  chiuns  exhaust  his  prime. 

“  Shall  lon^  yesrs  in  durance  languish. 
Half  his  life  shall  vex  for  nought; 
Thou^  his  will  rebuke  his  anguish 
In  the  hell  of  baffled  thought. 
Freedom  gained  shall  see  but  little 
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Left  him  of  his  hopes  and  youth ; 

Of  his  joys  remain  no  tittle — 

Save  a  world  of  love  and  truth  1 

Late  when  splendor  goes  to  meet  him 
At  the  Eternal  City’s  gate ; 

And  the  holiest  there  would  seat  him. 
Where  hb  master  Petrarch  sate ; 

Whilst  hie  crown  waits  on  the  altar. 

In  the  Capitol — Lo  I  he. 

Life-aweary,  scarce  shall  falter 
‘  In  manus  tuas,  Domine  f  ” 

A.  II.  a. 

— London  Society  Magazine. 


TO  MY  WIFE. 

BT  OEOROK  W.  BCTBUNE,  D.D. 

Aw  AT  from  thee !  the  morning  breaks. 

But  morning  brings  no  joy  to  me ; 

Alas !  my  spirit  only  wakes 

To  know  that  I  am  far  from  thee. 

In  dreams  I  saw  thy  blessed  face. 

And  thou  wert  nestled  on  my  breast ; 

In  dreams  I  felt  thy  fond  embrace. 

And  to  mine  own  thy  heart  was  pressed. 

Afar  from  thee !  ’tis  solitude 

Though  smiling  crowds  around  me  be — 

The  kind,  the  beautiful,  the  good — 

For  I  can  only  think  of  thee ; 

■  Of  thee,  the  kindest,  loveliest,  best. 

My  earliest,  and  my  only  one; 

Without  thee  I  am  all  unblest. 

And  wholly  blest  with  thee  alone. 

Afar  from  thee  I  the  words  of  praise 
My  Ibtless  ear  unheeded  greet ; 

What  sweetness  seemed  in  better  days. 
Without  thee  seems  no  longer  sweet. 

The  dearest  joy  fame  can  bestow 
Is  in  thy  moistened  eye  to  see. 

And  in  thy  cheeks’  unusual  glow, 

Tliou  deem’st  me  not  unworthy  thee. 

Afar  from  thee  1  the  night  is  come, 

But  slumbers  from  niy  pillow  flee; 

Oh  I  who  can  rest  so  far  from  home  ? 

And  my  heart’s  home  b,  love,  with  thee. 

I  kneel  me  down  in  silent  prayer. 

And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  nigh ; 

For  God,  who  seest  every  where. 

Bends  on  us  both  hb  watchful  eye. 

Together  in  hb  loved  embrace. 

No  distance  can  our  hearts  divide : 

ForgcAten  quite  the  mediate  space, 

I  Kneel  thy  kneeling  form  l^ide. 

My  tranquil  frame  then  sinks  to  sleep. 

But  soars  the  spirit  far  and  free ; 

Oh !  welcome  be  night’s  slumbers  deep. 
For  Gien,  sweet  love,  I  am  with  thee. 


WE  TW^O. 

IT  CLARENCE  BUTLER. 

W  E  own  no  houses,  no  lota,  no  lands. 

No  dunty  viands  for  us  are  spread. 

By  sweat  of  our  brows  and  toil  of  our  hands 
We  earn  the  pittance  that  buys  our  bread. 
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And  yet  we  live  in  a  grander  ntate, 

Sunbeam  and  I,  than  the  millionairea 
Who  dine  off  silver  and  golden  plate, 

With  liveried  lacqueys  behind  the  chairs. 

We  have  no  riches  in  houses  and  stocks. 

No  bank-books  show  our  balance  to  draw. 

Yet  we  carry  a  safe-key  that  unlocks 
More  treasure  than  Croesus  ever  saw. 

We  wear  no  velvet  nor  satin  fine. 

We  dress  in  a  very  homely  way, 

But  ah !  what  luminous  lusters  shine 
About  Sunbeam's  gowns  and  my  hodden  gray  1 

When  we  walk  together  (we  do  not  ride, 

W'e  are  far  too  poor)  it  is  very  rare 
W'e'kre  bowed  unto  from  the  other  side 
Of  the  street — but  for  this  we  do  not  care ; 

W' e  are  not  lonely,  we  pass  along. 

Sunbeam  and  I,  and  you  can  not  see, 

W e  can,  what  tall  and  mantiful  throngs 
Of  angels  we  have  for  company. 

No  harp,  no  dulcimer,  no  guitar. 

Breaks  into  music  at  Sunbeam’s  touch. 

But  do  not  think  that  our  evenings  are 
W'ithout  their  music;  there  is  none  such 
In  the  concert  halls,  where  the  palpitant  air 
In  musical  billows  floats  and  swims ; 

Our  lives  are  as  psalms,  and  our  foreheads  wear 
A  calm,  like  the  ptal  of  beautiful  hymns. 

When  cloudy  weather  obscures  our  skies. 

And  some  days  darken  with  drops  of  rain. 

We  have  but  to  look  in  each  other's  eyes, 

And  all  is  balmy  and  bright  again. 

Ah  I  ours  is  the  alchemy  that  transmutes 
The  drugs  to  elixir — the  dross  to  gold. 

And  so  we  live  on  Hesperian  fruits. 

Sunbeam  and  I,  and  never  grow  old. 

Never  grow  old,  but  we  live  in  peace, 

And  love  our  fellows  and  envy  none. 

And  our  hearts  are  glad  at  the  large  increase 
Of  plentiful  virtues  under  the  sun. 

And  the  days  pass  on  with  their  thoughtful  tread. 
And  the  sh^ows  lengthen  toward  the  west. 

But  the  wane  of  our  young  years  brings  no  dread 
To  break  their  harvest  of  quiet  rest. 

Sunbeam’s  hair  will  be  streaked  with  gray,  | 
And  time  will  furrow  my  darling's  brow. 

But  never  can  Time's  hand  steal  away 
The  tender  lialo  that  clasps  it  now. 

So  we  dwell  in  wonderful  opulence, 

With  nothing  to  hurt  us  or  upbraid. 

And  ray  life  trembles  anth  reverence. 

And  Sunbeam's  spirit  is  not  afraid. 
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In  the  cool  and  quiet  nooks. 

By  the  side  of  running  brooks ; 

In  the  forest's  green  retreat. 

With  the  branches  overhead. 
Nestling  at  the  old  trees'  feet,  , 
Choose  we  there  our  mossy  bed. 

On  tall  cliffs  that  woo  the  breeze. 
Where  no  human  footstep  presses. 
And  no  eye  our  beauty  sees. 

There  we  wave  our  maiden  tresses. 


In  the  mouths  of  mountain  caves. 

Whence  the  rapid  torrent  gushes. 

Joying  in  the  spray  that  laves. 

As  it  wildly  foaming  rushes. 

In  the  clefts  of  crumbling  walls. 

On  old  ruins  sad  and  hoary. 

Filling  up  the  ancient  halls 
With  a  new  and  verdant  glory. 

Where  the  shady  banks  are  steepest. 
Sheltering  from  the  sunlight's  glow. 

Loving  best  the  shadiest,  deepest. 

Where  the  taUest  hedge-rows  grow. 

In  the  pleasant  woodland  glades. 

Where  the  antlered  deer  are  straying. 

Lifting  there  our  lofty  heads. 

There  our  mimic  groves  displaying. 

Then  the  treacherous  marsh's  bosom. 
Decking  with  our  regal  pride. 

There  alone  allowed  to  blossom, 

(Boon  to  all  our  kin  denied.) 

Though  we  boast  no  lovely  bloom. 

That  can  rival  with  the  flowers ; 

Though  we  fling  no  sweet  perfume ; 
Though  no  varied  hue  is  ours — 

Yet  hath  nature  framed  our  race 
In  a  mould  so  light  and  fair. 

That  a  beauty  and  a  grace 

Shed  we  round  us  every  where. 

— Chamb€rt'*  Journal. 


WITHOUT  THE  CHILDREN. 

Oh,  the  weary,  solenm  silence 
Of  a  house  without  the  children  I 
Oh,  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 
Where  the  children  come  no  more  I 
Ah  1  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
Fur  the  soft  arms  of  the  children  1 
Ah  I  the  longing  for  the  faces 
Peeping  through  the  opening  door — 
Faces  gone  for  evermore  I 

Strange  it  is  to  wake  at  midnight 
And  not  hear  the  children  breathing. 
Nothing  but  the  old  clock  ticking, 
Tick^,  ticking  by  the  door. 

Strange  (o  see  the  little  dresses 
Hanging  up  there  all  the  morning; 

And  the  gaiters — ah  t  their  patter. 

We  wifi  hear  it  nevermore 
On  our  mirth-forsaken  floor  I 

What  is  home  without  the  children  7 
Tis  ths  earth  without  its  verdure. 

And  the  sky  without  the  sunshine ; 

Life  is  withered  to  the  core ! 

So  we'll  leave  this  dreary  desert. 

And  well  follow  the  Go<^  Shepherd 
To  the  greener  pastures  vemaX 
WTiere  the  Iambs  have  "  gone  before  * 
With  the  Shepherd  evermore ! 

Oh,  the  weary,  solemn  silence 
Of  a  house  without  the  children  I 
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Oh,  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 
Where  the  children  come  no  more! 

Ah  I  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arms  of  the  children ! 

Ah  I  the  longing  for  the  faces 

Peeping  through  the  0{>ening  door — 
Faces  gone  for  evermore ! 

— “  Babble-Brook  Sony*,”  by  J.  H.  McKaughton. 


THE  BEGGAR. 

A  BEGGAR  through  the  world  am  I — 

From  place  to  place  I  wander  by. 

Fill  up  my  pil^im's  scrip  for  me. 

For  Christ’s  sweet  sake  and  charity  I 

A  little  of  thy  steadfastness. 

Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 

Old  oak,  give  me — 

That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  me  blow. 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro. 

While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 
And  firm-set  roots  unshaken  be. 

Some  of  thy  stern,  unyielding  might. 
Enduring  still  through  day  and  night 
Rude  tempest-shock  and  withering  blight — 
That  I  may  keep  at  bay 
The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance. 

And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance — 

Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  pensiveness  serene, 

Some  of  thy  never-dying  green. 

Put  in  this  scrip  of  mine — 

That  griefs  may  fml  like  snow-flakes  light, 
And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright — 

O  sweetly -mournful  pine  1 

A  little  of  thy  merriment. 

Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content. 

Give  me,  my  cheerful  brook — 

That  I  may  still  be  full  of  glee 
And  gladsomeness,  where’er  I  be, 

Thou^  fickle  fate  hath  prisoned  me 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Ye  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I’ve  been  in  the  wood ; 

Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart; 

But  go^-by,  kind  friends,  every  one. 

I’ve  far  to  go  ere  set  of  sun ; 

Of  all  good  things  I  would  have  part. 

The  day  was  high  ere  I  could  start. 

And  so  my  journey's  scarce  begun. 

Heaven  help  me !  how  could  I  forget 
To  beg  of  thee,  dear  violet? 

Some  of  thy  modesty. 

That  blossoms  here  as  well,  unseen. 

As  if  before  the  world  thou'dst  been. 

Oh,  give,  to  strengthen  me. 

— Jame*  Ruetell  Lowell. 


!. 
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"BLESSED  TO  GIVE." 

The  kingly  sun  gives  forth  his  rays ; 
Asks  no  return ;  demands  no  praise ; 


[October, 

But  wraps  us  in  strong  arms  of  life. 

And  says  distinct  through  human  strife, 

“If  thou  wouldst  truly,  nobly  live. 

Give — ever  give.” 

The  rustic  flower,  upspringing  bright, 

And  answering  back  that  regal  light. 

Fills  all  the  air  with  fragrant  breath. 

And  writes  in  myriad  hues  beneath, 

“  If  thou  wouldst  gavly,  gladly  live. 

Give— ever  give.” 

The  merchant-rain,  which  carries  on 
Rich  commerce  'twixt  the  earth  and  sun ; 

The  autumn  mist;  the  springtide  shower; 

All  whisper  soft  to  seed  and  flower, 

“  We  know  no  other  life  to  live 
But  this — we  give." 

Suggestive  warnings  crowd  the  earth ; 

Glad  sounds  of  labor,  songs  of  mirth. 

From  creatures  both  of  field  and  air ; 

Who,  whilst  they  take  their  rightful  share. 
Still  truly  chant,  “  We  chiefly  live 
To  give— to  give.” 

O  man,  the  gem  and  crown  of  all. 

Take  thou  this  lesson.  Heed  the  call 
Of  these  less  gifted  creatures  near ; 

The  rather — that  Christ’s  voice  most  dear 
Once  said,  whilst  here  he  deigned  to  live, 

“  Blessed  to  give.” 

—F.  E.  WUeon. 


LONDON. 

BT  JOUN  D.  SHERWOOD,  ESQ. 

“  On  the  Thames  a  city  stands. 
Crowded,  rich,  and  gay — 
Almoner  of  many  lands — 

The  Centuries’ highway ! 

Traffic  crowds  her  busy  streets ; 

Fashion  greets  the  eye : 

Wealth  with  Poverty  there  meets. 
Rags  with  Royalty. 

“’Neath  the  Abbey’s  towering  spire 
Rest  the  honored  Dead : 

By  that  vast  expiring  fire, 

’Neath  that  squalid  shed. 
Wretched  want. 

Famine  gaunt. 

Lays  its  restless  head. 

“  In  St  James — gold  and  lace ! 

In  St.  Giles — want,  disgrace  1 
High  the  noble — rich  the  rich — 
Low  the  lowly— deep  the  ditch !” 
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We  propose  to  note  each  month  the  chief  books 
of  interest  which  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

La  Sociiri  FRAxgAisx  et  la  Soci4te  Anglaise  au 
XVIII. SikcLE.  Par  M.  CoRMiLU  deW^itt.  Paris: 
Livy. 

The  Hittoire  Aneedotique  du  TkiAtre  en  France, 
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is  one  of  the  most  amnsine  hook*  we  have  had  the  ] 
('(Kxl  fortune  to  meet  witli  for  a  lonf;  time.  M.  du 
t’arwe  take*  up  hi*  aiibject  quite  ah  oro,  for  lie  la'gina 
with  the  mysteries  and  moralities  of  the  medieval 
a^*.  The  letters-iiatent  granted  by  the  jinivoat  of 
Pari*  in  1402  to  the  eonfrhrn  de  la  Pamnon  are  the 
first  document  he  mentions,  and  the  brothers  Gre- 
ban  open  the  long  list  of  dramatic  authors.  The 
title  Hintoire  Aneemtijut  is  ampl)'  justified  by  the 
contents  of  the  two  volumes.  Leaving  to  Purfait, 
to  M.  Ilipiailyte  Lucas,  and  to  M.  Jules  Janin,  the 
erudite  side  of  the  question,  M.  du  Casse  alaiunds 
in  amusing  stories,  in  i>ar<Klies,  in  legends  from  the 
green-room,  and  other  details  which  render  his  nar¬ 
rative  extremely  entertaining.  In  the  s<>cond  chaj)- 
ter  we  are  introduced  to  comparatively  civilized 
tragedies  and  comedies.  a,sso<dated  with  the  nam»*s 
of  (Jarnier,  Jodelle,  and  that  inexhau.stible  Hardy 
whose  df  bvt  on  the  stage  was  a  tragedy  in  eipht 
parts  of  ^ve  acts  each !  The  price  of  admission 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  five 
sous  to  the  pit  and  ten  sous  to  the  boxes ;  so  that,  as 
M.  du  Casse  remarks,  the  sjiectators  who  had  the 
patience  to  sit  through  the  forty  acts  of  Thiagene 
rt  CharicUe  could  scarcely  complain  of  not  having 
enough  for  their  money.  Two  chapters  alone  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Cotnedie  IlalienneBt^  scarcely  sufficient, 
for  the  plays  of  Boiasy,  Favart,  and  Anseaume  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  French  society  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  voluminous  collection  of  what  is  called 
Za  Thi-dtre  de  la  Foire  might  easily  have  supplied 
31.  du  Casse  with  a  large  number  of  intere.sting  ex¬ 
tracts  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  amongst  much 
that  is  worse  than  rubbish,  those  plays  contain 
many  specimens  of  true  humor  and  genuine  wit. — 
Saturday  Review. 

L.v  Ukligiri'se.  Par  l’Abb6  Auteur  du  Maudit. 

i*aris :  Lacroix  et  Cie. 

Tiik  new  clerical  novel.  La  Religieuee  —  ascrib¬ 
ed,  like  Le  Maudit,  first  to  31.  Renan,  then  to  the 
Abb6  Guett6e,  and  finally  to  31.  Louis  ITbach — is 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a  continuation  of 
the  previous  work.  The  author,  whilst  attempting 
to  describe  the  wickedness  and  absurdity  of  cloister 
life,  and  to  explain  his  views  of  the  way  in  which 
reforms  ought  to  be  carried  out,  has  introduced 
some  of  the  characters  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar.  The  preface  deserves  notice  Iwcause  it 
discloses  the  very  natural  irritation  created  amongst 
the  higher  clergy  by  the  bold  denunciations  of  a 
writer  who  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  facts  he 
exjKjses,  and  to  whom  the  line  of  Racine  may 
strictly  be  applied :  “  Nourri  dans  le  s4rail  j’en 
connais  les  d6tours."  To  the  diatribes  of  31.  Eu¬ 
gene  Sue  and  the  tirades  of  Diderot,  it  might  l)e 
answered  that  they  were  the  result  of  party  spirit 
and  of  prejudice.  The  author  of  Le  Maudit  and 
Za  Religieuse  is  distinctly  beyond  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  the  anger  of  the  clerical  party 
in  France  has  pro|K)rtionably  increased.  If,  he  says, 
we  study  attentively  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  we  can  not  fail  to  sec  that  the  idea  of 
religion  is  losing  ground  every  where  ;  and  as  the 
very  existence  of  society  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  vitality  of  religious  belief,  the  ruin  of  the 
one  must  necessarily  imply  the  downfall  of  the 
other.  Much  is  the  argument  upon  which  the  author 
of  Ija  Religieuee  rests  the  whole  development  of  his 
tale  ;  and  he  maintains  that  religion  as  now  under¬ 
stood  by  Roman  Catholics  (all  parts  of  doctrine 


being  reserved)  will  be  utterly  ineffectiuil  to  save 
society  when  the  hour  of  peril  conies.  La  Religutuie 
is  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  remarkable  novel  of  the 
])ast  month. — Saturday  Review. 

31ei>itatio!«s  SCR  l’  Essence  de  la  Religion 

C'liRETiENNE.  Par  31.  Ul'izot.  Paris:  Levy. 

The  authority  which  naturally  belongs  to  every 
publication  bearing  31.  Guizot's  name  will  no  doubt 
cause  many  persons  to  take  up  his  new  work ;  but, 
indeiiendcntly  of  this  circumstance,  the  Mi ditatione 
sur  t Euence  de  la  Religion  Chrftienne  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  most  striking  productions  called 
forth  by  the  present  theoli^ical  cri-sis.  31.  Guizot 
begins  "by  remarking  that,  however  virulent  may 
have  been  the  attacks  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  directed  against  Christianity,  none  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  gravity  that  which  is  going  on  in  our 
own  day.  The  especial  importance  of  the  most 
recent  assaults  on  the  Christian  faith  results  from 
the  position  occupied  by  Christians  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  infiiience  of  modem  civilization.  The 
development  of  scientific  research,  the  constant 
j)rogres8  of  democracy,  and  the  consolidation  of 
|s)litical  liberty  are  three  facts  which  imprint  upon 
the  age  in  which  we  live  its  distinctive  character, 
and  with  which  Christianity  is  compelled  to  deal. 
In  former  times,  when  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
])oral  elements  of  society  were  closidy  connected, 
when  the  church  could  call  upon  the  state  to  guar¬ 
antee  its  existence  and  to  enforce  its  deci.sions,  the 
conditions  of  the  struf^le  were  altogether  different, 
and  we  may  say  that  they  were  hardly  fair.  The 
church  must  now  accept  the  chances  of  the  strife 
on  its  own  restsinsibility ;  it  mu.st  not  look  beyond 
its  own  pale  for  arguments  or  for  edicts  against 
sujierstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  infidelity  on  the 
other.  Hence,  according  to  31.  Guizot,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  every  section  of  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  to  set  aside  minor  differences,  and  to  join  for 
the  purjMise  of  defending  the  essentials  of  faith 
against  their  busy  adversaries.  The  true  Catholics 
are  those,  he  continues,  who  see  that  the  principle 
of  authority  must  not  be  overstrained ;  the  true 
Protestants,  in  their  turn,  feel  that  Protestantism 
does  not  signify  indifference  to  all  positive  religion ; 
and  the  union  of  these  genuine  representatives  of 
Christianity  will  be  enough  to  overrule  the  undue 
pretensions  of  science,  the  blind  hatred  of  some, 
and  the  carelessness  of  others.  Such  is  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  ideas  contained  in  31.  Guizot's  preface. 
The  volume  itself,  being  the  first  of  a  series,  em¬ 
braces  eight  meditations  on — 1.  The  IVoblems  of 
Natural  Religion ;  2.  Christian  Doctrines ;  8.  The 
Supernatural  Element ;  4.  The  Limits  of  Science ; 
6.  Revelations;  6.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  7.  God  according  to  the  Bible;  8.  Jesus 
Christ  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospels. — Saturday 
Review. 

The  London  Quarterly  \s  rather  severe  on  Reade's 
Savage  A  frica,  republished  here  by  the  Harpers : 

“To  the  two  well-known  sensation  novelists, 
must  now  be  added  a  sensation  traveler  of  the 
same  name.  The  very  title  of  this  bulky  volume 
shows  its  character.  The  word  ‘  Equatorial  ’  has 
only  a  very  doubtful  right  to  appear  there  at  all, 
seeing  that  the  journey  was  confined  to  the  West 
Coast,  or,  rather,  to  sundry  |x>ints  of  the  coast  be¬ 
tween  Cape  de  Verde  and  the  river  Congo.  As  for 
the  ‘Gorilla'  country,  the  author  did  enter  it,  but 
he  saw  none  of  that  species  of  pre-Adamite  man. 
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On  the  render's  inquisitive  approach  to  the  | 
‘  unicorns  and  tailed  nien,'  he  tinds  them  retir- 1 
ing  into  the  doubtful  records  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  And,  finalfy,  of  the  j 
‘  Negro  ’  we  do  not  learn  any  thing  new,  except  | 
some  very  capital  stories.  Thie  book  is  written  in  j 
a  lively,  smart,  not  to  say  fast  style,  representing  I 
Africa  as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  London  ex¬ 
quisite  and  elub  lounger.  As  a  young  man  of  acute-  . 
ness,  education,  means,  leisure,  and  a  taste  for 
African  travel,  Mr.  Reade  had  a  splendid  chance, 
and — missed  it.  When  he  avows  that  he  traveled 
in  such  a  region  ‘  with  no  special  object,  but  to 
fldiifr  in  the  virpn  forest,  to  flirt  with  pretty 
savages,  and  to  smoke  his  cigar  among  cannibals,'  . 
wliat  can  we  do  more  tlian  congratulate  him  on  the 
perfect  success  of  his  enterj)rise?  But  there  is 
evidence  that  Mr.  Reade  has  not  done  himself  jus-  . 
tice ;  he  can  write  something  better  than  this,  wliich 
is  a  mere  sowing  of  literary  wild  oats,  to  be  followed, 
we  doubt  not,  by  other  sowings  and  crops  well  : 
worth  the  garnering." 

Ma!»t  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  recent 
visit  of  Dr.  Massie  to  this  country  on  a  mission  of 
sympathy  and  observation.  The  We*tm.inst«r  Re¬ 
view  thus  speaks  of  his  book,  just  published  by  John 
Snow,  London :  i 

...  “  It  is  also  marked  by  such  intelligence  of 
the  true  issues  at  stake  in  the  present  conflict  in  { 
America,  and  by  such  thorough  studj’  of  the  state 
of  parties  there,  that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  a 
much  wider  public  than  is  usually  attracted  by 
books  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  best  account  we  have 
seen  of  the  condition  of  public  opinion  in  America, 
and,  what  is  still  more  valuable,  it  reflects  the  views 
of  the  more  educated  classL-a.  It  may  perhaps  be 
objected  that  the  author  necessarily  fell  into  the  ' 
hands  of  the  republican  party,  and  was  forwarded  . 
from  one  to  another  of  their  partisans,  and  thus 
allowed  to  see  only  through  their  eyes ;  but  this 
objection  will  not  maintain  itself  after  a  full  atten- 1 
tion  to  his  statements,  nor  is  it  at  all  supported  by  i 
any  of  those  partisan  excesses,  either  of  tone  or  ^ 
statement,  which  would  otherwise,  in  such  a  case,  < 
be  sure  to  betray  their  origin.  The  evidence  which  > 
he  brings  forward  of  the  growth  of  American  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject  in  which  he  was  most  interested 
is  overwhelming,  and  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  i 
Another  point  in  which  we  do  not  think  he  exag¬ 
gerates  the  usefulness  of  his  mission  is,  the  efieet 
produced  by  his  {lersonal  addresses  in  all  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Union,  in  showing  his  audiences  that  | 
there  is  a  large  party  in  England  who  do  not  share 
in  the  distorted  views  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
daily  papers,  and  of  many  of  the  weekly  ones.  | 
Tills  is  a  service  that  many  who  now  scorn  it  may 
before  long  be  grateful  for. 

“  We  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Mas- 
sie's  book  to  roa^iy  who  would  not  otherwise  expect 
to  find  in  a  mission-journal  the  good  sense,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  accurate  {lolitical  information  fur  which 
it  is  remarkable." 

Tub  Decuxi  axd  Fall  or  the  Roman  Republic. 

By  tixoEOE  Lonq.  Vol.  1.  London:  Bell  and 

Daldy.  Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co. 

1864. 

Me.  Gboeob  Long,  whose  matured  scholarship 
and  balanced  intellect  admirably  qualify  him  to 
undertake  the  task  of  historical  investigation,  has 


issued  the  first  volume  of  The  Dedine  and  Fail  of 
the  Roman  Repuhlie.  Commencing  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Carthage,  the  author  proposes  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  narrative  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  W  ai^s. 

“  It  is  probable,"  he  tells  us,  “  that  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  will  contain  the  history  of  the  same  number  of 
years  as  the  first,  and  thus  the  two  volumes  will 
comprehend  a  period  for  which  the  evidence  is 
deficient  and  also  of  little  value.”  The  portion  of 
time  included  in  the  first  volume  is  about  forty- 
eight  years — namely,  from  b.c.  154  to  b.c.  106; 
from  memorable  eiioch  marked  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  great  rival  power  already  mentioned, 
to  the  close  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  8ucb  a 
pttriod,  in  itself  rich  in  interest,  is  rendered  addi¬ 
tionally  so  by  independent  research  and  original 
discussion.  In  Mr.  Long  we  have  no  rhetorical 
narrator  or  prepossessed  system-monger,  but  one 
who,  not  content  to  follow  the  leading  of  modern 
historians,  and  feeling  strong  enough  to  handle  the 
original  authorities,  has,  while  availing  himself  of 
the  labors  of  other  historians  and  critics,  reexam¬ 
ined  evidence,  carefully  thought  out  his  views,  and 
boldly  recorded  his  opinions.  The  two  most  ira- 
}K>rtant  topics  treated  in  this  volume  are  the  slave¬ 
rising  in  Sicily  and  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi.  A 
perennial  interest  attaches  to  a  subject  of  such  par¬ 
amount  social  importance  as  that  of  masters  and 
slaves,  that  of  patrician  proprietors  and  plebeian 
lackalls.  In  our  own  age,  the  great  problem  that 
baulked  the  statesmanship  of  Rome  demands  with 
growing  importunity  its  solution  from  that  of 
modem  Europe.  The  account  of  the  slave-war  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  Mr.  Long's  first  volume  is  very 
well  done.  Here,  as  always,  Mr.  Long  produces  an 
adequate  impression,  not  by  highly-colored  do- 
sci’iptions,  but  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and 
emjmatic  economy  of  language.  After  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Sicil^^  the  vacant  lands  stimulated  the 
cupidity  of  the  wealthy  occupiers.  The  demand 
for  labor  was  great,  the  market  open,  and  ‘‘  the 
demand  brought  the  supply  from  all  nations."  The 
condition  of  the  slaves  thus  imported  was  deplor¬ 
able.  “All  of  them  had  hard  service,  and  their 
masters  sumdied  them  scantily  with  food  and 
clothing.  They  cared  little  almiit  their  slaves; 
they  worked  them  while  they  were  able  to  work, 
and  the  losses  by  death  were  replaced  by  fresh  ])ur- 
chases.”  At  last  their  sufferings  drove  them  into  a 
conspiracy  against  their  masters.  The  outbreak 
began  with  the  slaves  of  the  cruel  l>emophilu3  and 
his  wife  Megallis,  who  was  “as  bad  as  himself." 
The  numbers  of  the  rebels  reached,  it  is  said, 
200,000.  A  very  large  number,  at  any  rate,  joined 
in  the  insurrection,  t'dl  tlic  slaves  became  masters 
of  nearlj’  the  whole  island.  They  were  ultimately 
reduced  by  the  consul  I*.  Rupilius.  Expecting  no 
mercy  from  a  Roman,  at  Tauruminium  “  they  held 
j  out  tfll  they  were  compelled  to  feed  on  human  flesh 
I  — first  on  children,  then  on  the  women,  and  last  on 
I  one  another."  The  insurrection  ended  in  the  imjM)v- 
j  erishment  of  the  rich,  not  in  the  amelioration  ol  the 
I  poor  man’s  lot;  and  Mr.  Long,  in  relating  how  the 
I  disorderly  band  of  Ennous  destroyed  the  very  indus- 
j  try  by  which  he  and  his  men  were  supporte-d,  y«n- 
I  eralUee  the  lesson  when  he  remarks  that  “  the  his- 
;  tory  of  all  servile  Insurrections  and  of  people  as 
ignorant  as  slaves  shows  that  if  they  were  not 
checkeil,  such  men  would  destroy  the  accumulated 
savings  of  ag(‘s  without  ever  thinking  of  producing, 
and  would  finally  perish  amid  the  waste  that  they 
had  made."  From  the  specimens  we  have  given  of 
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Mr.  Long’s  treatment  of  this  question,  it  will  be 
seen  tlist  he  is  led  away  by  no  mere  indignation- 
feelings  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressed  against 
tl»e  oppressor.  Where  he  does  not  think  the  jKiliey 
of  the  reforming  party  likely  to  promote  the  end 
which  it  is  meant  to  reacli,  no  sympathy  with  the 
people  seduces  him  into  acquiescence  with  or  pal¬ 
liation  of  error.  To  our  mind  there  is  something 
very  beautiful,  and,  so  to  say,  Christian,  in  what  is 
told  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  devotion  to  the 
popular  cause;  but  Mr.  Long,  while  giving  him 
cr^it  for  good  intentions,  and  acknowledging  the 
tyranny  and  avarice  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
considers  his  object — the  restoration  of  the  old 
Italian  system — to  have  been  impracticable,  and 
his  conduct,  in  one  instance  at  least — the  deposition 
of  his  colleague  Octavius — to  have  been  illegal. 
Moreover,  he  gives  free  expression  to  his  opinions, 
even  when  he  has  to  do  so  in  opposition  to  an 
authority  no  less  distinguished  than  Niebuhr,  who 
holds  that  (in  the  case  of  flctavius)  the  people  liad 
a  right  to  take  away  a  commission  from  a  man  to 
whom  they  had  given  it.  For  the  reforms  of  Cains 
Gracchus,  again,  Mr.  Long  seems  to  have  no  more 
admiration  than  for  those  of  his  murdered  broth¬ 
er.  Possibly  Mr.  Long’s  estimate  is  correct ;  but 
granting  that  it  is,  and  allowing  that  the  Gracchi 
were  political  Quixotes,  we  may  still  see  in  the 
policy  of  Tilierius,  whose  s^Tnpathles  were  not  only 
with  the  Romans,  but  with  the  Italians,  and  who 
endeavored  to  improve  by  an  agrarian  law  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Italian  cultivators,  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  a  more  statesmanly  policy,  which  <00 
certain  conditions  shall  insure  to  the  employed  the 
ability  to  earn  an  adequate  subsistence,  as  we  may 
see  in  that  of  his  equally  ill-fated  brother,  whose 
Lex  frumentaria  was  “  a  kind  of  poor-law,”  and 
whose  senatorial  reform  was  an  extension  of  tJic  full 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  to  the  Latins,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  all  the  Italians — an  adumbration  of  modern 
attempts  for  the  improvement  of  the  laborer's  con¬ 
dition  and  the  amelioration  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Long’s  strictures 
on  the  turbulence,  the  incapacity,  and  ambition  of 
the  Gracclii  ought  to  be  read  with  no  less  attention 
than  his  animadversions  on  the  odious  t^'ranny  of 
the  greedy  nobles,  and  of  a  senate  “  whose  conduct 
after  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  is  a  proof  that 
thej'  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and 
a  resolution  to  destroy  a  political  party."  Among 
the  chapters  in  the  present  volume  that  deserve 
to  be  especially  studied  are  the  two  that  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  public  land  and  the  opposition 
l)etweeen  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  In  the 
arrangement  of  his  narrative,  Mr.  Long  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  order  observed  by  Livy,  but  has  not, 
like  the  author  of  the  “  Supplement,”  crowde<l  the 
events  of  each  year  togetner.  By  maintaining 
this  historical  continuity,  the  author  has  gained 
for  the  transactions  which  he  thus  recounts  un¬ 
usual  clearness  and  distinctness,  as  in  the  chapters 
on  the  insurrection  in  Sicily,  the  tribunates  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  the  war  with  Viriathns,  the  great 
commander,  who  for  fourteen  years  resisted  the 
progress  of  Roman  conquest  in  Sjiain. —  Wettmint- 
ter  Revine. 

Dramatis  Pirson.c.  By  lioauT  Brow.vino.  Chap¬ 
man  <t  Hall. 

It  would  require  some  space  to  say  all  we  think 
about  this  volume  of  poems.  They  evince  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  subtlety  of  thought  and  of  expression. 


The  genius  of  the  poet  is  every  where  in  them ;  but 
it  is  the  genius  of  »  poet  mouldtHl  by  art  rather 
than  fired  oy  nature.  Sucli  poetry  may  be  greatly 
admired,  but  it  can  never  be  popular.  The  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  skill 
and  beauty  to  be  traced  in  it  are  rare  even  among 
the  educated.  Where  the  meaning  is  a  puzzle, 

fileasure  is  impeded,  if  not  impossible.  But  Sir. 
Jrowning,  like  Mr.  Tennyson,  is  not  to  be  deterred 
by  such  considerations  from  following  his  bent. — 
Britiih  Quarterly. 


SCIENXE. 

The  White  Limettone  of  Jamaica  is  described  by 
Mr.  A.  Lennox  as  including  a  basement  series  of 
sandstones  and  shells,  a  hard  white  limestone,  a 
yellowish  limestone,  and  an  uppi-rmost  member 
consisting  of  dark-red  marl ;  it  is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  2500  feet  thick.  At  the  junction  of  the 
calcareous  rocks  with  the  granite  the  former  is  often 
more  or  less  altered,  and  thus  affords  good  proof  that 
the  latter  is  of  Tertiary  age.  Mr.  Lennox  considers 
that  the  diagrammatic  section  of  the  rocks  of 
Jamaica,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Barret,  is  erro¬ 
neous,  for  the  following  reasons;  1st.  There  is  no 
section  in  Jamaica  in  which  the  relation  of  tlie 
white  lime.stone  to  the  Ilippurite  limestone  is  seen. 
2d.  The  white  limestone  is,  in  his  opinion,  of  Mio¬ 
cene  age ;  and  3d,  the  shelly  and  sandy  beds  rep¬ 
resents  in  the  section  as  overlying  the  white 
limestone  are,  he  believes,  in  quite  the  opjiosite 

Kisition.  On  physical  and  palseontological  grounds, 
r.  Lennox  states  his  belief  that  the  white  lime¬ 
stone  is  of  Miocene  date,  and  was  probably  deposit¬ 
ed  slowly  in  a  tranquil  sea. — Thx  Geologist,  June, 
18fi4. 

The  Fossilization  of  West  Indian  Corals. — A  most 
valuable  |)aper  upon  the  process  of  fossilization  of 
corals  was  jiresented  by  Dr.  Duncan  to  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Society  at  one  of  its  late  meetings.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  process,  as  seen  in  the  West  Indian 
fossil  corals,  being  very  remarkable,  and  having 
much  obscured  their  specific  characters,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  their  det«*rmination  extremely  difficult.  Dr. 
Duncan  found  it  necessary  to  thoroughly  examine 
their  different  varieties  of  mineralization,  and  to 
compare  their  present  condition  with  the  different 
stages  in  the  decay  and  fossilization  of  recent  fos¬ 
sils  as  seen  now  in  progress.  By  this  means, he 
was  enabled  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
destruction  of  the  minuter  structures  by  decompos¬ 
ing  membranes,  and  certain  forms  of  fossilization 
in  which  those  structures  are  unjierfectly  preserv-' 
ed.  It  apjiears  fi^m  his  researches  that  the  filling 
up  of  the  interspaces  by  granular  carbonate  of 
lime  and  other  substances,  as  well  as  the  indu¬ 
ration  of  certain  species,  during  a  pre-fossil  and 
post-mortem  period,  gives  rise  to  certain  varieties 
of  fossilization,  and  that  the  results  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  perpetuated  in  a  fossil  state.  Dr.  Duncan 
describes  no  less  than  eight  distinct  fonns  of  min¬ 
eralization,  namely,  calcareous,  siliceous,  sileceous 
and  crystalline,  siliceous  and  destructive,  siliceous 
casts,  calcareo-siliceous  and  destructive,  afibcalcareo- 
siliceons  casts.  In  describing  these  forms,  especial 
reference  was  made  to  those  in  which  the  structures 
were  more  or  less  destniyed  during  the  replac'ement 
(by  silica)  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  filled  the 
interspaces,  and  during  that  of  the  ordinary  hard 
parts  of  the  coral. — Popular  Science  Review. 
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Natural  SeUrtion. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  ' 
Anthn>poI<>gieaI  Society  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  the 
following  statements  occur,  which  help  to  account 
for  the  variation  and  transmutation  of  s|>ecies: 
(1.)  Peculiarities  of  every  kind  are  more  or  less 
herwlitary.  (2.)  The  offspring  of  every  animal 
vary  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  their,  organiza¬ 
tion.  (.3.)  The  universe  in  which  these  animals 
live  is  nut  absolutely  invariable.  (4.)  The  ani¬ 
mals  in  any  country  (those  at  least  which  are 
not  dying  out)  must  at  each  successive  period  l)e 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions.  These  are  all  the  elements  required  for 
cluuige  of  form  and  structure  in  animals,  keeping 
exact  pace  with  changes  of  whatever  nature  in 
the  surrounding  universe.  Such  changes  must  be 
slow,  for  the  changes  in  the  universe  must  be  very 
slow ;  but  just  as  these  slow  changes  become  im¬ 
portant,  when  we  look  at  results,  after  long  periods 
of  action,  as  we  do  when  we  perceive  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  surface  during  geological 
epochs :  so  the  parallel  changes  in  animal  fonn 
become  more  and  more  8trikiu|',  according  as  the 
time  they  have  been  going  on  is  great,  ns  we  see 
when  we  compare  our  living  animals  with  those 
which  we  disentomb  from  each  successively  older 
geological  formation. — Anthropological  Revievs,  May. 

Tftting  of  Chain  Cable*. — An  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Paget,  C.E., 
at  the  Society  of  Arte,  'fhe  average  tenacity  of 
the  bars  of  which  the  links  are  made  is  stated  to 
be  twenty-four  tons  per  square  inch;  of  this  28.75 
per  cent,  is  lost  in  the  finished  link,  in  consequence 
of  (1)  the  geometrical  form  of  the  link,  (2)  the 
crushing  stress  undergone  by  the  inside  of  the 
crowns,  (.S)  the  deterioration  of  the  iron  in  bend¬ 
ing,  and  (4)  the  loss  of  strength  at  the  welds.  As 
to  the  proper  tests  of  the  cable,  Mr.  Paget  suggests 
the  breaking  of  a  portion  by  hydraulic  pressure  as 
affording  the  surest  guide  to  the  quality  of  the  iron 
employed,  testing  the  entire  cable  to  a  fixed  proof 
strain,  and  finally,  by  blows  or  impacts,  as  s^iecially 
adapted  for  the  discovery  of  false  welds.  The  appar¬ 
ent  increase  of  strength  of  bars  re|K*atedly  broken, 
first  exhibited  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  is 
shown  to  be  due  to  increase  of  hardne.ss,  or  of  the 
difficulty  of  tlie  gliding  to  and  fro  of  the  {wrticles, 
80  that  whilst  the  resistance  to  purely  passive  loads 
is  increased,  the  resistance  to  impulsive  forces 
is  enormously  diminished  at  each  fracture.  The 
value  of  the  government  hydraulic  test  of  11.46 
tons  per  square  inch  is  discussed,  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  set  under  this  strain  is  stated  to  be  1-22  to  1-16 
of  the  length.  While  believing  that  a  single  appli- 
'cation  of  this  test  does  not  materially  injure  the 
cable  if  good,  Mr.  Paget  deprecates  any  attempt  to 
make  tlie  test  more  severe. — Popular  Science  Re¬ 
view. 

Vegetation  of  the  Kilkee  Cl^*. — In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Botanical  Society  oi  Edinburgh  some  time 
ago,  Mr.  James  Robertson  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
botanical  features  of  the  Kilkee  sea-cliffs.  This  part 
of  the  Irish  coast-line  is  exposed  to  the  full  violence 
of  the  Atlantic  winds  and  waves,  and  thus  a  rock  two 
hundre<l  feet  above  high  water  is  so  copiously  sup¬ 
plied  with  saline  spray  as  to  afford  sustenance  to  a 
colony  of  periwinkles  which  fringe  its  summit. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  marine  plants  which 
arc  found  at  heights  varying  from  ISO  to  400 
feet,  and  which  grow  in  a  very  stunted  manner, 
illustrate  in  a  striking  way  the  physiological  law 
that  if  plants  can  do  notliing  else,  they  must  pro¬ 


duce  their  flowers  and  fruit.  Tlie  flora  approache* 
the  alpine  type  in  character,  doubtless  because  of 
tliiMie  u  iar  external  conditions. — Do. 

The  Fottnl*  of  the  Bruniquel  Cave. — It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  the  remains  from  this  grotto 
have  been  purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  January  last  Prof.  Owen  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  cavern,  and  having  examined  it  and 
observed  the  splendid  collection  of  human  and 
other  bones  which  it  contained,  proceeded  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  proprietors  for  the  contents.  The 
news  of  the  professor’s  visit  having  reached  the  ears 
of  the  French  authorities,  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and 
Lartet  were  dispatched  on  a  commission  of  insj>ec- 
tion.  They  also  recognized  the  value  of  the  discov¬ 
ery,  and  an  offer  was  made  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  outbidding  that  made  by  I*rof.  Owen,  under 
the  necessary  reserve  of  approval  by  the  trustees. 
The  proprietor,  however,  honorably  adhered  to  his 
verbal  treaty  with  the  professor,  who  telegraphed 
the  assent  of  the  trustees.  This  magnificent  col- 
lei'tion  of  fossils — some  fifteen  hundred,  many  still 
embedded  in  the  calcified  mould  of  mud  in  which 
they  were  found,  lM>ncath  the  stalagmite — is  now 
dejiosited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  would  ajqtcar, 
from  the  communication  which  Prof.  Owen  made  to 
the  Royal  Society  ujkiii  the  subject,  tliat  some  of 
the  human  remains  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  or¬ 
ganization.  The  skull  cap  which  he  found  did  nut 
present  the  large  frontal  sinuses  so  remarkable  in 
tliat  from  Neanderthal,  nor  did  it  exhibit  any  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  inferior  or  transitional  type.  We  hope 
that  geologists  generally  may  investigate  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  throw  as  much  light  upon  it  as  has  lieen 
already  thruw,n  upon  the  d'seovery  of  the  Muulin- 
quignon  jawbone. — Do. 

Minute  Oeologie  Evidence. —  Mr.  Edward  Blyth 
has  recently  jiointed  out  the  existence  of  two  very 
distinct  forms  of  deposit,  which  are  occasionally 
found  on  the  teeth  ui  fossil  herbivura.  By  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  the  geologist  is,  to  some  extent, 
enabled  to  determine  whether  an  animal  has  been 
in  the  wild  or  domesticated  condition.  “  There  is 
a  small  {larticular  or  character  which  generally 
distinguishes  a  wild  herbivorous  animal  from  a 
tame  one:  and  this  is  a  certain  incrustation  of 
brown  tartar  ujioii  the  teeth.”  This  deposit  he  did 
not  find  upon  the  porcine  relics  at  the  W rekin, 
but  he  fancied,  at  first,  that  he  detected  it  u|>on 
the  teeth  of  the  fossil  bovine  remains  in  Ireland. 
However,  after  examining  the  latter  more  care¬ 
fully,  he  noticed  a  ferruginous  deposit  from  the 
jieat,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  fur  the 
incrustation  of  brown  tartar.  “  In  the  one  case 
there  would  be  traces  of  parasitic  life  under  the 
microscope — not  so  in  the  other  case.  The  in¬ 
crustation  from  the  peat  covered  the  whole  tooth, 
at  least  as  much  of  it  as  was  not  of  the  bony  al¬ 
veolus  ;  whereas  the  tartar  incrustation  was  only 
upon  that  portion  of  the  tooth  that  had  not  been 
embedded  in  the  gum.  The  latter  was  conspicuous¬ 
ly  present  in  sundry  teeth  of  Megacero*  hibeniicu* 
and  of  Cervu*  etaphu*.”  We  presume  that  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Blyth  regards  these  species  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  category  of  domesticated  animals,  but 
we  wish  the  evidence  was  a  little  more  convincing. 
— Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Scienoe. 

Peculiar  Form  of  Hailstone*. — At  a  recent  sitting 
of  the  French  Academy,  M.  J.  A.  Barral  reported 
some  interesting  meteorological  facts  observed  in 
j  Paris  on  the  2‘.*th  of  March  last.  There  hail  been 
I  snow'  and  rain  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten, 
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und  then  from  that  till  noon  it  rained  and  hailed, 
there  was  thunder  at  one,  and  at  three  p.m.  a  very 
singular  form  of  hail  fell  in  heavy  showers,  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  has  heretofore  been  described  by 
natural  philosophers.  Ordinary  hail-stones  are 
generally  flattened  or  round,  and  frequently  more 
or  less  angular,  and  present  concentric  layers  sur¬ 
rounding  a  nucleus.  That  which  fell  on  the  29th  of 
March  was  of  a  very  different  character.  The 
stones  were  quite  conical  in  form,  being  slightly 
concave  at  the  base;  the  surfaces  were  covered 
over  with  little  projecting  six-sided  pyramids  of 
a  transparent  character,  and  a  few  of  a  similar 
form  were  observed  in  the  concave  portion  of  the 
b.ose.  They  were  alwut  eight  or  ten  millimetres 
wide,  and  from  ten  to  thirteen  millimetres  in 
length.  They  weighed,  in  various  instances,  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
milligrammes,  and  seemed  to  be  formed  by  the 
adhesion  of  several  minute  pyramids,  leaving  a 
cavitj-  in  the  center.  They  fell  point  downwards. 
—  Co/iipfru  linuliu,  April  4/A. 

Chmiical  Prenervatwn  of  Statues. — This  may  be 
achieved  by  following  the  processes  lately  descrile 
ed  at  the  French  Academy.  One  of  these  methods  | 
is  that  of  M.  Italemagne,  who  thinks  that  coating 
such  objects  with  silica  is  quite  sufticient  to  insure 
their  preservation.  In  proof  of  this  he  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  circumstance  that  certain  busts  which 
were  submitted  to  the  prt)ce8s  of  silicatizatioji  ten 
years  ago  are  now  in  a  state  of  perh’ct  preserva¬ 
tion,  while  «)ther8  of  the  same  age  plaeed  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  to  which  considerable  attention  hud  been 
paid,  are  now  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  marked 
decay. 

lltlation  of  Periodic  Times. — Mr.  Finlayson,  of 
Dover,  ]K>ints  out  the  following  singular  projK)r- 
tion;  The  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  ])eriodic  timt 
of  the  miK>n  round  the  earth  as  that  of  the  periml 
of  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis  is  to  the  {>eriodic 
time  of  .Mars  round  the  sun. 

The  Siifiposed  Eurly  Photographs. — The  startling 
claims  advanced  in  8Up|»ort  of  these  photographs 
have  melted  into  thin  air.  Ba-sed  as  they  were 
on  mere  rumors  and  conjectures,  little  else  indeetl 
could  have  Wen  ex|)ected;  and  yet  how  many 
were  the  uplifted  hands  and  wondering  eves,  and 
how  loud  tlie  exclamations  with  which  sucli  claims 
were  at  flrst  received  !  The  itupressions  on  metal 
apj)ear  to  be  comparatively  modern  productions  by 
the  process  of  Daguerre,  and  it  is  more  than  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  paper  pictures  were  produced  In* 
some  clumsy,  half- mechanical,  half-secret  process 
called  in  its  day  the  jadygraphic,  which  merely 
printed  outlines  previously  made  by  an  artist  to  be 
aftewurds  filled  in  by  hand.  The  Mr.  Brice,  t(K), 
whose  statements  originated  all  this  fuss,  has  been 
proved  quite  unworthy  of  belief;  and  has,  more¬ 
over,  absi’onded  to  escape  the  unplea.sant  results  of 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  “  tneum  el  tuum,"  and 
the  sesirch  of  the  detective  police ;  while  in  con 
sequence  of  the  abstracted  jmpers  containing  certain 
family  secrets,  the  angry  representative  of  Matthew 
Boulton — to  whose  statements  we  owe  our  last  piece 
of  information  concerning  Mr.  I^rice — heaps  unsjwr- 
ing  abuse  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Smith  for  his  undue 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  scientific  discovery.  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi ! — Popxdar  Science  Review. 

Telegraphic.  Communication  with  Anieriea. — A 
company  has  recently  been  started,  under  the 


title  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraphic  Com¬ 
pany,  which  proposes  to  establish  telegraph  com¬ 
munication  between  Europe  and  America  bv  a 
route  which,  it  is  contended,  presents  fewer  Jifli- 
culties  than  those  met  with  in  the  course  taken  by 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  W.  Row- 
ett,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  attended 
at  the  Underwriters’  Rooms  recently  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  nature  of  the  project.  The  proposed 
starting-point  of  the  line  is  Brest :  thence  it  will 
be  carried  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Cape  Finis- 
terre ;  thence  to  the  Azores,  touching  either  at 
Terceira  or  Flores ;  and  finally,  skirting  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland, 
to  8t.  Pierre,  one  of  the  Miquelon  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  the  French.  The  whole  hmgth  of 
the  line  will  be  about  two  thousand  three  hundred 
miles,  but  the  longest  section — that  between  the 
Azores  and  Newfoundland — will  not  be  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  in  extent.  The  distance 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Azores 
about  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  deep¬ 
est  point  of  the  route  is  three  thousand  seven 
{  hundred  fathoms,  and  is  between  the  Azores  and 
the  Bank.  Mr.  Rowett  produced  a  specimen  of 
the  cable  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  The 
telegraph  wire  is  surrounded  with  a  coating  of  in¬ 
dia-rubber,  and  this  is  inclosed  within  a  spiral 
coil  of  hemp — a  mode  which  Mr.  Rowett  main¬ 
tained  jmssessed  great  advantages  over  the  outer 
covering  of  wire  roj)e  by  which  the  Atlantic  cable 
was  surrounded.  Mr.  Rowett  explained  that  the 
great  drawback  hitherto  in  the  use  of  india-rubber 
as  an  insulator  had  been  that  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  it  became  mixed  with  foreign  ingre¬ 
dients  which  were  speedily  acted  uj)on  by  the 
salt-water,  and  the  insulation  destroyed.  Recent¬ 
ly,  however,  a  mode  had  been  discovered  by 
which  the  india-rubber  was  preserved  quite  pure, 
and  this  would  resist  the  action  of  the  water.  It 
was  proposed  also  to  preserve  the  hempen  cover¬ 
ing  from  decay  by  steeping  it  in  a  mixture  of 
which  Mr.  Rowett  was  himself  the  inventor,  and 
a  testimonial  to  the  efficaev  of  which  he  produced 
from  Admiral  Elliott.  Tlie  weight  of  the  cable 
proposed  to  be  used  was  stated  to  be  about  3  cwt. 
per  mile,  while  that  employed  by  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  was  between  16  cwt.  and  16 
cwt.  Mr.  Rowett  expected  that  a  superior  cable 
'could  be  constructed  u]>on  this  plan  for  about  £160 
a  mile,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  line  he  did  not 
suppose  would  exceed  £400,000.  The  company 
has  obtained  a  treaty  from  the  Frencli  govern¬ 
ment  authorizing  them  to  construct  the  line ;  and 
the  money  is  only  wanting,  the  capital  re<iuired 
being  £500,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by 
the  issue  of  twenty-five  thousand  shares  of  £20 
each. — English  paper. 

The  Forces  in  Xafure.  —  “  'The  concussion  of 
one  pound  of  hydrogen  with  eight  pounds  of  oxy¬ 
gen  is  equal,  in  mechanical  value,  to  the  raising  of 
forty -seven  million  i>uunds  one  foot  high  I  1  think 
I  did  nut  overrate  matters  when  I  said  that  the 
force  of  gravity,  as  exerted  near  the  earth,  was 
almost  a  vanishing  quantity  in  comparison  with 
these  molecular  forces;  and  bear  in  mind  the  dis¬ 
tances  which  separate  the  atoms  before  combina¬ 
tion — distances  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  immeas¬ 
urable  ;  still  it  is  in  passing  over  these  distances 
that  the  atotns  acquire  a  velocity  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  clash  with  the  tremendous  energy  indi- 
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rated  by  the  above  numbers.  After  combination, 
the  substance  is  in  a  state  of  vapor,  which  sinks  to 
212  deg.,  and  afterward  condenses  to  water.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  atoms  fall  together  to  form 
the  compound ;  in  the  next  instance,  the  molecules 
of  the  compound  fall  together  to  form  a  liquid. 
The  mechanical  value  of  this  act  is  also  easily  cal¬ 
culated  :  9  pounds  of  steam,  in  falling  to  water, 
generate  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise 
956x9— i>8703  lbs.  of  water  1  deg.  F.  Multiplying 
this  number  by  772,  we  have  a  product  of  6,718,- 
716  foot-pounds  [a  foot-pound  is  a  pound  raised 
one  foot  high]  as  the  mechanical  value  of  the  mere 
act  of  condensation.  The  next  great  fall  of  our  9 
lbs.  of  water  is  from  the  state  of  liquid  to  that 
of  ice,  and  the  mechanical  value  of  this  act  is 
equal  to  993,664  foot-pounds.  Thus  our  9  lbs.  of 
water,  in  its  origin  and  progress,  falls  down  three 
reat  precipices:  the  first  fall  is  equivalent  to  the 
escent  of  a  ton  weight  urged  by  gravity  down  a 
precipice  22.320  feet  high ;  the  second  fall  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  2900  feet  high ; 
and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  descent  of  a  ton  down 
a  precipice  483  feet  high.  I  have  seen  the  wild 
stone-avalanches  of  the  Alps,  which  smoke  and 
thunder  down  the  declivities  with  a  vehemence 
almost  sufficient  to  stun  the  observer.  I  have  also 
seen  snow-flakes  descending  so  softly  as  not  to 
hurt  the  fragile  spangles  of  which  they  were  com¬ 
posed;  yet,  to  produce,  from  aqueous  va|K)r,  a 
quantity  of  that  tender  material  which  a  child 
could  carry,  demands  an  exertion  of  energy  com- 
tetent  to  gather  up  the  shattered  blocks  of  the 
argest  stoneavalanche  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
pitch  them  to  twice  the  height  from  which  they 
fall.” — Tyndal  on  Heat. 

Joumeifittfft  of  the  Rockt. — The  mineralogical 
character  of  the  loose  materials  forming  the 
American  drift  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
movement,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  local  mod¬ 
ifications  easily  accounted  for  by  the  lay  of  the 
land,  was  from  north  to  south,  all  the  fragments 
not  belonging  to  the  localities  where  they  occur 
being  readily  traced  to  rocks  in  ntu  to  the  north 
of  their  present  resting-places.  The  further  one 
journeys  from  their  origin,  the  more  extraordinary 
does  the  presence  of  these  bowlders  become.  It 
strikes  one  strangely  to  find  even  in  New-England 
fragments  of  rock  from  the  shores  of  Liake  Supe¬ 
rior  ;  but  it  is  still  more  impressive  to  meet  witlj 
masses  of  northern  rock  on  the  prairies  of  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Iowa.  One  may  follow  these  bowlders  to 
the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  beyond  which  they 
become  more  and  more  rare,  while  the  finer  drift 
alone  extends  further  south. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  tracking  the  bowl¬ 
ders  back  to  their  origin  in  the  north  that  we  as¬ 
certain  the  starting-point  of  the  whole  mass ;  we 
have  another  kind  of  evidence  to  this  effect,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  rochet  mouton- 
nee*.  Wherever  the  natural  surface  of  any  hill¬ 
having  a  steep  southern  slope,  is  exposed,  the 
marks  are  always  found  to  be  very  distinct  on  the 
northern  side  and  entirely  wanting  on  the  south¬ 
ern  one,  showing,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  rochet  tnouionneet  in  Switzerland,  the  mass 
moved  up  the  northern  slope,  forcing  its  way 
against  it,  grinding  and  furrowing  the  northern 
face  of  the  hill  as  it  moved  over  it,  but  bridging 
the  opposite  side  in  its  descent  without  coming  into 
contact  with  it.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  hills, 
but  of  much  slighter  obstacles  which  presented 


themselves  in  the  path  of  the  ice.  Even  pebbles 
imbedded  in  masses  of  pudding-stone,  but  rising 
sometimes  above  the  level  of  the  general  surface, 
often  have  their  northern  side  polished  and 
scratched,  while  the  southern  one  remains  un¬ 
touched.— Affan/ic  Monthly. 
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The  Chementi  Picturet. — The  controversy  start¬ 
ed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  concerning  these  pic¬ 
tures,  and  which  he  advanced  and  argued  fWim  as 
having  been  executed  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  for  stereoscopic  purposes,  has  Iteen 
recently  revived  in  the  pages  of  the  Brititli  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography  by  I’rofessor  E.  Emerson,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Sir  David  published  in  the 
PkUotophieal  Maganne  for  January  last,  which 
letter  was  itself  a  reply  to  remarks  contained  in 
an  article  in  the  aforesaid  British  journal  on  “  The 
Perception  of  llelief,”  written  by  Professor  Emer¬ 
son.  Mr.  Emerson  states  that  copies  mae’e  for  him 
by  hand  from  the  photographs  of  these  drawings 
convey  an  amount  of  relief  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  that  obtained  from  the  photographs 
themselves,  and  gives,  as  illustrative  of  the  ease 
with  which  even  our  much-talked  of  “  own  eyes  ” 
will  deceive  us,  the  fact  that  he  has  frequently 
mounted  “  two  identical  or  right-eye  views  of  the 
same  scene  side  by  side,  and  never  failed  to  get  a 
verdict,  even  from  very  skillful  observers,  that 
they  exhibited  stereoscopic  effect,  which  was  im¬ 
possible.”  The  Professor  says,  if  Chementi  had 
executed  works  which  must  have  been  such  start¬ 
ling  novelties,  it  is  neither  likely  that  his  discov¬ 
ery  would  have  lH*come  lost,  nor  that  only  one 
siiecimen  of  it  would  have  been  now  in  existence, 
although  we  think  both  these  circumstances  might 
ue  shown,  by  historical  evidence,  to  be  by  no 
means  improbable.  The  supposed  8tereosco|)e, 
bearing  date  1670,  advanced  in  evidence  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  is  asserted  to  be  no  stereoscope, 
and  the  size  of  the  Chementi  drawings,  namely, 
“  about  twelve  inches  high,  by  eight  and  a  half 
broad,”  Is  certainly  evidence  on  the  side  of  the 
Professor,  After  giving  very  imperfect  wood-cuts 
of  the  drawings,  and  advancing  the  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  of  various  gentlemen  in  support 
of  his  views,  Mr.  Emerson  winds  up  with  a  long 
scries  of  measurements,  which,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  principles  governing  the  perception 
of  solidity,  at  least  show  that  if  these  drawings 
were  intentionally  stereoscopic,  their  execution 
could  not  have  been  based  on  such  scientific  calcu¬ 
lations.  Our  own  opinion  of  this  controversy  is 
simply  that  it  is  a  very  useless  one,  because  the 
evidence  on  either  side  is  insufficient  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  any  specially  useful  or  important  conclu¬ 
sions. — Popular  Science  Review. 

Hew  Method  of  Taking  Portraitt. — A  new  era 
in  portraiture  is  predicted  from  the  discovery  of  a 
Mr.  Swan,  who  presents  a  solid,  life-like  likeness 
of  any  one  inclosed  in  a  cube  of  crystal.  The 
effect  of  the  new  process  is  to  exhibit  the  subject 
of  the  portraiture  with  life-like  verisimilitude,  in 
natural  relief.  You  take  up  a  small  case,  and 
look  through  what  appears  to  be  a  little  window, 
and  there  stands  or  sits  before  you,  in  a  pleasantly- 
lighted  chamber,  a  marvelous  effigy  of  a  lady  or 
gentleman,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  projection  of 
the  nose,  the  moulding  of  the  lips,  and  all  the  gra- 
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dations  of  contour,  are  as  distinct  as  if  an  able 
sculptor  bad  exercised  bis  skill ;  but  the  hair  and 
the  tlesh  are  of  their  proper  tint,  and  the  whole 
thing  has  a  singularly  vital  and  comfortable  look. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  reduction  in  siee,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  that  an  actual 
man  or  woman,  in  ordinary  dress,  and  with  char¬ 
acteristic  expression,  was  presented  to  your  eye. 
The  "  Swan  system”  is  about  to  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  this  country. 

—  Professtir  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  has  patent¬ 
ed  the  following  method  of  restoring  old  and  crack¬ 
ed  oil-paintir^.  The  picture  is  exposed  in  a  flat 
case,  lined  with  metal,  to  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  va[tor  of  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
which  vapor  is  absorbed  by  the  resinous  iMrticles 
of  the  picture  to  the  point  of  saturation.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  .seiiarated  molecules  thus  “  rejicquire  cohesion 
with  eaidi  other,  and  the  optical  effei't  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  is  restored  solely  by  self-action,  tlie  picture  not 
getting  touched  at  all.”  Other  substances  besides 
alcohol,  such  as  woo<l-naphtha,  ether,  sulphuric  and 
other  ethyrs,  turjientine,  |K.*troleum,  benxino,  etc., 
may  be  used. 

— Mr.  Heresford  Hope  is  writing  about  the  “  sky 
line  in  modern  building,”  and  proposes  that  in¬ 
stead  of  chimney  tops,  and  bent  iron  or  tin  tulies, 
forms  after  those  of  the  tower  pyramid  or  cupola 
should  be  adopted. 

—  The  French  government  liave  given  their  jia- 
tronage  to  a  magnificent  work  on  American  antiqui¬ 
ties,  the  first  number  of  which  is  just  issueil.  It  is 
entitletl  Aneiertt  Monument*  of  Mexico  and  yucatan, 
Palftupti,  Oceocimo,  and  Other  Remains  of  Ameietit 
MeticaH  Cimlixation.  A  collection  of  pictorial 
views,  bas-reliefs,  fhicriients  of  architecture,  vases, 
terra  cottas,  with  maps  and  plans  drawn  fnim  nature, 
by  M.  de  Waldeck,  with  letter-press  by  the  Abbe 
Brasscur  de  Bourbourg,  an  ecclesiastic  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  his  long  residence  in  Mexico  and  devotion  to 
Aztec  studies.  The  plates  are  of  the  largest  folio 
size,  and  executed  with  all  tlie  most  modern  appli¬ 
ances  toward  the  perfection  of  graphic  art. 

—  Mr.  Cope  has  completed  another  of  the  series 
o{  pictures  which  he  is  commissioned  to  execute 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Lords’  Corridor  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  subject  of  this  work 
is  the  “  Expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of  an  Oxford 
College  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant,”  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  scene 
ajipcars  to  be  a  large  gothic  hall  of  a  college  with 
a  broad  staircase  leading  down,  by  silccessive 
gra(h«,  from  an  upjier  story  to  the  ground  level. 
At  the  foot  of  this  staircase,  and  full  in  front  of 
the  [licture,  is  placed  a  carpet-coverinl  table,  laden 
with  books  and  pafiers,  at  which  sits  an  ascetic- 
looking,  gray -haired  Independent  minister,  the 
commissioner  intrusted  with  the  office  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  test  to  the  members  of  the  college.  Be¬ 
hind  stands  the  church  militant  in  the  persons  of 
two  orticers  in  buff  coats  and  armor.  The  Master 
Fellows  and  other  members  of  the  college  descend 
the  stairs,  their  countenances,  it  must  be  admitted, 
contrasting  very  favorably  with  the  intelligent,  if 
over-severe,  face  of  the  commissioner,  or  the  man¬ 
ly  and  handsome  looks  of  his  colleagues.  Porters 
are  bearing  the  pi'rsonal  propt^ty  of  the  oollegiates 
in  boxes,  etc.:  their  masters  look,  some  deiiant, 
some  resigned,  some  with  assumed  indifference,  at 
the  trio  near  the  table.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
■its  a  Commonwealth  soldier,  smoking ;  other  guards 
are  placed  on  the  landings  above.  Mr.  Cope  has 


in  this  work  produced  that  which  is  decidedly  the 
most  successful  picture  of  the  series  intrusted  to 
him,  excepting  that  one  which  was,  we  believe, 
first  executed,  “The  Departure  of  a  Puritan  Fam¬ 
ily  for  New-England."  The  color  of  the  picture 
now  in  question  is  warmer  and  appears  more  solid 
than  that  of  those  executed  since  the  whole  were 
taken  in  hand.  In  drawing,  there  is  marked  care 
displayed,  and,  consequently,  success  attained.  We 
confess  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  there  are  parts  of 
the  “  Raising  of  the  King's  Btandanl,”  also  in  this 
series,  which  the  painter  might  advantageously 
alter.  In  unaffected  and  natural  variety  of  expres¬ 
sion  this  picture  surpasses  most  previous  works  by 
Mr.  Cope.  The  artist  has  yet  to  execute  two  pic¬ 
tures  ere  the  decorations  of  the  Lords’  Corridor 
are  completed.  The  assigned  subjects  for  the 
future  pictures  are  “  Speaker  Lenthal  Asserting 
the  IVivileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
Charles  the  First,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  the  Five  Members,”  and  “  The  Setting  out  of 
the  London  Train-Bands  to  raise  the  si^e  of  Glou¬ 
cester.” — A  thenteum. 

—  The  harp  is  about  to  be  introduced  into 
Church  of  England  choirs.  Several  prelates  of  au¬ 
thority  have  considered  the  |>oint  involved  most  fa¬ 
vorably,  and  musicians  are  as  one  as  to  the  solemn 
and  Ix'autiful  effect  it  will  have  in  occasional  ac¬ 
companiments. 

—  There  are  now  four  splendid  paintings  by  the 
elder  Holliein  on  view  in  the  cathedral  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
the  Abbey  of  Weingarten,  in  Swabia.  They  have 
been  bou^t  by  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg  for  6000 
florins. 

—  We  read  in  the  Temp*  that  the  "  Princess  of 
IVussia,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  has  painted 
four  pictures  in  oil,  representing  the  prineijial  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  taking  of  Diippel  by  the  Ih-ussian 
troops.”  The  German  Gazette  of  the  North  states 
tliat  these  paintings  will  shortly  be  exhibited  in 
the  rooms  of  the  permanent  exhibition  of  Messrs. 
Sachee  A  Co.,  of  Berlin. 

•I —  Two  recent  pictures  of  the  well-known  Charles 
Fehr — the  Belgian  painter,  who,  bom  without  arms, 
carries  the  brush  in  his  toi's — are  very  highly 
Bjioken  of  by  French  critics — one  a  copy  of  Greuze’s 
“  Broken  Jar,”  the  other  a  portrait  of  Madame 
Victoria  I.afontaine. 

Mo*lems  and  Portrait  Painting.  —  A  point  in 
Moslem  casuistry  has  just  been  decided  by  the 
Hadji  Abilel-Katler,  who  has  issued  a  formal  rescript 
from  Damascus  to  the'  faithful  generally  for  their 
guidance  in  an  important  particular.  Conscientious 
siTuples  having  lieen  felt  among  believers  as  to 
the  laa-fulness  of  photography,  sundry  mollahs 
and  dervishes  met  under  the  presidency  of  their 
illustrious  co-religionist,  and  synodical  judgment 
has  been  given  to  the  effect  “  that  the  Koran  pre¬ 
cept  did  not  inhibit  the  practice  of  portrait  paint¬ 
ing  from  any  apprehension  of  idolatry,  but  on  the 
grounds  that  a  certain  amount  of  imiiondcrable  par¬ 
ticles  were  necessarily  abstracted  from  the  super¬ 
ficies  of  the  sitter  during  the  process  of  lieing  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  artistic  agency,  and 
a  slight  but  yet  forliidden  diminution  of  Allah’s 
image  stam{)ed  on  beings  made  after  the  divine 
model  occurred  under  such  circumstances,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  human  form  being  essential  to  pre¬ 
destination  ;  but  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
countenance  or  figure,  does  not  in  any  way  filch 
from  the  substance  of  the  individual,  and  there- 
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VARIETIES. 


fore  it  is  allowable  that  the  solar  beams  should  be 
left  to  o]>erate  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.” — 
Pari*  Letter. 


VARIETIES. 

Mtuiie'*  library. — Mr.  Mudie’s  famous  circulate 
ing  library  ha.s  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Limited 
Liability  Comjianj*.  The  property  lias  been  divided 
into  £1<KVKK>  worth  of  shares;  and  of  this  sum 
Mr.  Mudie  retains  jiossession  of  £50,(sH>.  Some 

£art  of  the  second  £5(l,<XKl  has  been  subscribed  by 
Ir.  Murray  and  other  London  publishers ;  and  the 
remainiiii'  j*art  will  be  offered  to  the  general  ptil)- 
lic.  Mr.  Mudie  continues  his  services  and  powers 
08  manairing  director,  at  a  salary  of  £1000  a  year. 

8taii*tic*  of  Suicide. — M.  Legoyt,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  extensive  work  on  tliis  subject,  is  of 
opinion  (1)  that  suicides  increase  more  rapidly  than 
either  tlie  population  or  general  mortality  in  all 
tlie  following  countries;  Bavaria,  Hanover,  France, 
Mecklenburg,  l^russia,  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
Sweden,  (‘i)  Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  England 
rank*  lou>e*t  in  the  aeale,  a*  regards  frequency  of  sui¬ 
cide*.  Denmark  and  North  Germany  stand  high¬ 
est,  and  France  occupies  a  middle  jvisition.  (3) 
There  are  generally  about  thirty  suicides  of  women 
to  a  hundred  of  male  suicidea  (4)  The  number 
increases  with  age  up  to  about  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  (5)  The  numMr  is  smallest  in  January  and 
greatest  in  July.  (6)  Women  are  more  influenced 
by  moral  agencies,  men  by  material  ones.  (7) 
Among  married  persons  tlie  number  of  suicides  is 
smallest;  it  is  larger  among  the  unmarried,  and 
attains  its  gn-atest  limit  among  tliose  who  have 
been  separated  or  divorced.  (8)  In  Prussia  it  has 
been  calculated,  that  of  every  inillion  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  the  Protestants  give  158  suicides,  the  Jews  51, 
and  the  (.'atholics  only  47.  (9)  Suicides  are  fiir 
more  frcHineiit  in  large  towns  than  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  conclusions  dedu- 
cible  from  the  foregoing  statistical  account,  the 
most  a.stounding  one  is,  that  suicide  is  generally 
and  rapidly  increasing;  and  this  tlie  author  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  due  to  the  natural  con8c>quence8  of  the 
intensely  civilized  (?)  ooiiditiou  into  which  we  are 
passing. — L'  Union  .\fedicale. 

Rachel  Studying  her  Part.  —  It  seems  from  the 
testimou}’  of  M.  Janin,  one  of  Rachel's  most  pro¬ 
fuse  admirers,  that  “the  Muse  of  Israel"  was  any 
thing  but  the  laborioii.s  student  which  might  haA’e 
been  inferred  from  the"  changeless  style  of  her 
acting.  Referring  to  the  revival  of  “  Esther,"  and 
to  Rachel’s  failure  when  she  tried  the  Jiart,  il. 
Janin  very  coollv  suggests  that  she  understood 
nothing  about  it,  having  never  read  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (She  died,  recollect,  in  strict  Hebraism, 
though  her  rooms  were  decked  with  St.  Veronica 
handkerchiefs,  rosaries,  and  crucifixes.)  The  live¬ 
ly  critic  goes  on  to  clench  this  8up{H>sition  with  a 
fact,  communicated  to  him,  he  says,  by  M.  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas,  the  j-ounger.  When  R^hel  was  re¬ 
hearsing  in  the  elder  Dumas’  play,  the  jiart  of 
Mdlle.  de  Belle  Isle,  which  Mars  had  created  so 
admirably — at  the  moment  when  La  Marquise  says 
to  the  heroine,  “  Do  you  recollect  the  ill  mrtune  of 
Fouquet  ?”  Mdlle.  Rachel  made  an  admirable  ges¬ 
ture. — “Good,"  cried  Alexander  the  Greater,  “  tliat 
is  just  it.’  You  know,  then,  the  storj'of  Fouquet  T 
“  I ! "  was  the  answer ;  “  not  a  word  !  but  when 
you  say  to  me,  ‘  Do  you  recollect  the  ill  fortune  of 
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Fouquet  f  of  course  I  must  tremble  and  be  afraid. 
tVliat  neeil  is  there  for  me  to  trouble  myself  about 
M.  Fomjuet  and  his  ill  fortune  T — Athenaum. 

A  New  Substitute  for  Coffee  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  Prevet,  who  suggests  the  employment  of  the 
seeds  of  the  carob-tree  instead  of  the  fruit  we  use 
at  presemt.  It  possesses  a  very  agreeable  flavor 
even  without  being  sweetened  with  sugar;  and, 
apart  from  an  economical  view,  it  might  be  taken 
with  benefit  by  those  who  find  coffee  too  stimu¬ 
lating. 

Race*  IPt/AoMf  Horse*. — Mr.  Punch  has  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
“ by  |iennis.siou  of  Major-General  Ridley"  for  tho 
guidance  of  the  managers  of  the  races  at  the  Camp, 
Curragh,  Ireland.  Had  the  gallant  maior-generul 
been  t)ld  Bob  Ridley,  we  should  not  have  been 
surprises!  at  any  bit  of  fun  like  the  penultimate 
rule,  which  is  this : 

“The  horse*  are  to  be  at  tlie  poet  precisely  at 
the  advertiseil  times,  or  the  race*  wul proceed  without 
them.” 

Mind,  this  is  not  an  Irish  bull,  but  an  emanation 
of  the  wisilom  of  a  knot  of  English  officers.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  they  arc  acclimatized. — launch. 

Extraordinary  Memory. — Seneca  says  of  himself, 
that  by  the  mere  efforts  of  his  natural  memory  ho 
was  able  to  re|H*at  two  thousand  wortls  upon  once 
hearing  them,  each  in  its  order,  though  they  had 
no  dejs-ndcn'  C  or  connection  u|>on  each  other. 
Affer  which  he  mentioned  a  friend  of  his,  Pontius 
loitro,  who  retained  in  his  memory  all  the  orations 
he  had  ever  s|K>ken,  and  never  found  his  memory 
fail  him,  even  in  a  single  word.  He  also  mentions 
Cyneas,  ambassador  to  the  Romans  from  King 
Pyrrhus,  who  in  one  day  so  well  learned  the  names 
of  his  sjiectators,  that  the  next  day  he  saluted  the 
whole  Senate,  and  all  the  ]M)puInce  assembled,  each 
by  his  name.  Pliny  says  that  Cyrus  knew  eyery 
soldier  in  his  army  by  name ;  and  L.  Scipio  all  the 
people  of  Rome.  Herr  voii  Nieiiblin,  the  celebrated 
Gennan  scholar,  was  once  a  clerk  in  the  bank  of 
Cojienhagen,  in  which  cnjMK’ity  he  gave  proof  of 
the  miraculous  jiower  of  memory  by  restoring, 
from  recollection  alone,  tlie  wliole  contents  of  a  leaf 
in  the  bank  ledger  which  had  been  lost  by  fraud  or 
accident. 

Dr.  Livingstone. — In  spite  of  the  numerous  re¬ 
ports  of  Dr,  Livingstone’s  death,  that  veteran 
traveler  has  again  reached  England  in  safety,  and 
is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  a  new  book  relat¬ 
ing  to  his  la.st  explorations,  and  the  best  means  of 
suppressing  the  inland  traffic  in  slaves,  by  which 
his  efforts  were  constantly  thwarted  and  his  life 
placed  in  great  danger. 

Pure  Grtqte  Wim's. — Jaque*  Brothers,  Wa.«hing- 
tonville.  Orange  county,  New-York. — We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  we  sill  the  cause  of  temperance  and  of 
health  in  calling  attention  to  tlieee  wines.  They 
are  warranted  and  known  to  be  free  from  all 
alcoholic  adulterations.  They  are  made  from  tho 
Catawba,  Isabella,  and  the  newer  varieties  of  our 
native  gra|>C8.  The  qualities  and  reputation  of 
their  wiues  have  become  well  established,  having 
been  long  used  for  communion  and  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  We  bi'lieve  that  if  their  merits  were  gen¬ 
erally  known  they  would  exclude  much  of  the  vile 
and  poisonous  trash  that  is  now  in  such  exten¬ 
sive  use.  Physicians,  in  their  practice,  invalids, 
churches,  and  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  wir.es, 
are  invited  to  make  trial  of  these.  Agents  for  their 
sole  may  be  found  in  all  our  chief  cities  and  towns. 
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